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PREFACE 


The purpose of Educational Administration in Secondary Schools: Task 
and Challenge is to provide the secondary school administrator in training 
or on the job with an understanding of the implications of a new era in 
school administration. Since the advent of Sputnik, the Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile, and the Man in Space Program, the secondary school 
has undergone revolutionary changes and has assumed radically new 
dimensions. Improvement in the quality of education, flexible scheduling, 
closed-circuit TV, utilization of electronic equipment, and advances in 
educational facilities are but a few of the phenomenal strides in the sec- 
ondary school program that challenge the ingenuity and ability of the 
secondary school administrator. The leadership function of the superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, principal, vice-principal, or other ad- 
ministrative staff member is dependent upon an awareness of the latest 
research, theory, and practice in secondary school administration. This 
book, then, is designed to assist all persons interested in taking advantage 
of new research, techniques, innovations, and procedures in administering 
a successful secondary program in the space age. 

The author takes the position that the school administrator must 
demonstrate wisdom and skill as he considers the task of the secondary 
school, the forces confronting it, and its challenges, requirements, prob- 
lems, and achievements. Further, he firmly believes that a good school 
system represents the community's best investment and, as a result, the 
faculty-administration team must constantly seek the interest and support 
of lay people in the community as it strives to improve the educational 
opportunities of youth. Indeed, the outstanding secondary school system 
should provide for its youth these elements in its educational plan: (1) a 
sound academic program for students of all ability levels, (2) individual 
programing for everyone, (3) a balanced curriculum with proportionate 
emphasis upon general education and vocational education, (4) special 
programs for the gifted, the slow learner, and the physically and the 
mentally handicapped, (5) a positive guidance and counseling program, 
(6) a climate that engenders in youth a spirit of enthusiasm to search for 
knowledge and truth, (7) a highly qualified and competent teaching and 
administrative staff, and (8) an educational environment that makes 
youth proud of its American heritage and possessed with an unwavering 
desire to preserve our priceless freedoms of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

This book examines the task and the challenge of the secondary school 
administration and how these are accomplished and met through aggres- 
sive educational leadership. It continually explores the roles of research, 
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theory, and practice in relation to the functions of educational adminis- 
tration and the development of an outstanding secondary school program, 
It recognizes the broad and interdisciplinary role of education in the 
United States and the cultural stream to which the administrative leader 
must contribute, It stresses the situational factor in educational adminis- 
tration and the effect that factor has upon the manner in which the school 
administrator fulfills his leadership role. The necessity for continuing 
scholarly research, for meeting enthusiastically the challenges confronting 
the administrator, for having a basic understanding of the broad field of 
educational administration, for keeping fully informed on important edu- 
cational and social developments, and for critically analyzing the educa- 
tional program—these are related to administrative leadership. Action, 
interaction, and change are considered as essential ingredients in master- 
ing the tasks and meeting the challenges in secondary school adminis- 
tration. 

Of the many graduate students, school administrators, and fellow- 
educators who have worked with the author during his years as teacher, 
school administrator, and college and university professor and to whom 
he is indebted, he wishes to make special acknowledgment to Dr. Harry L. 
Tennyson, former Superintendent of Schools, Lehighton, Pennsylvania, 
for his invaluable counsel in the preparation of the manuscript, and to 
his mother, Laura W. Williams, for her capable assistance in the chore 
of checking the final manuscript. To the author's wife, Patricia, and their 
children, Anne, Katherine, Marilyn, and Laurie, goes his appreciation 
for the sympathetic understanding that allowed him to devote so much 
of his time to this material. 


Long Beach, California S.W.W. 
February 1964 
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part one / leadership 


Part One discusses the leadership role the principal must assume as he 
guides the destiny of the secondary school. To give the reader an aware- 
ness of the forces that will affect the design, operation, and improvement 
of the secondary school, Chapter 1 describes the national goals that have 
been set for Americans, the pressures facing secondary education, and the 
basic disciplines of educational administration that underlie the concepts 
found in the more specialized administration of secondary schools. Chap- 
ter 2 surveys the development of the secondary school principalship, the 
qualifications necessary to meet the requirements of the position, the chal- 
lenges found in meeting the tasks of the principalship, and recognition 
of the expectancies of many persons in fulfilling the requirements of 
the job. Chapter 3 considers the all-inclusive tasks of the secondary school 
administrator and presents ways in which he can improve his on-the-job 
competency. Chapter 4 discusses the philosophy of the secondary school 
and relates this system of thought to the realities of administration-faculty 
teamwork. This part concludes with Chapter 5, which analyzes policy 
formation and the group process as important features in the fulfillment 
of the administrative task. 


THE FORCES 
INFLUENCING 


Ee SECONDARY SCHOOL 
chapter 1| ADMINISTRATION 


In the next two or three decades the secondary school administrator 
will face busy, exciting, and challenging tasks. In both large and small 
secondary schools the administrator will fulfill a professional leadership 
role that calls for dignity, perception, scholarship, decision, courage, and 
action. In view of this, anyone who aspires to an administrative position 
should be fully aware of the determination of the educational profession 
to improve and upgrade school administration, to raise the requirements 
for certification, to encourage boards of education to employ only those 
individuals who have completed bona fide programs of preparation in 
accredited colleges and universities, and to raise the status of administra- 
tion through the establishment of continuing programs of in-service edu- 
cation, 

"Today's aspirant for the principalship should recognize the strategic 
position of the secondary school administrator in piloting the school into 
areas of constructive and evolutionary change to meet adequately the 
social and scientific demands of the new age. The leadership that tomor- 
row's principal exerts will assist him in assuming a twofold role as a 
strong educational leader and an efficient management expert. His dual 
training both in the liberal arts field and in educational administration 
will enable him to recognize desirable educational goals and to translate 
those goals into a suitable operational plan for the program of the sec- 
ondary school. 

Nowhere among our social institutions is there a more acute awareness 
of the responsibilities of an institution to develop for its constituents an 
understanding and appreciation of our basic purposes and functions as 
citizens than in the American secondary school. Both the process and 
performance of educational administration demand that educational 
leaders recognize the slow but persistent changes taking place in our cul- 
ture and the responsiveness to these changes that must be shared by the 
secondary school through educational planning and program improve- 
ment. The struggle of the secondary school as a responsible agent of our 
democratic society to accomplish its unique task in producing individuals 
who are committed to the development, refinement, and perpetuation of 
a free society is awesome. 
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That American public education should provide the means for every 
individual to improve himself and to improve society has been agreed 
upon by the educational profession for many years. As the comprehensive 
secondary school has grown in importance as a uniquely American insti- 
tution, it has found itself deeply involved in reflecting the purposes and 
aspirations of a nation that has rather reluctantly taken its place as one 
of the leaders in the Free World. In striving for the continued develop- 
ment of the dignity of man, for the strengthening of the bonds that pro- 
tect personal liberty, for the progress made toward equality of opportu- 
nity for all citizens, and for the ability to survive as a nation in a time of 
potential nuclear warfare, the secondary school must recognize the educa- 
tional role it must play as it assists the nation to achieve prosperity and 
enduring peace. 


Renaissance in Education * 


Й 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has taken 
the point of view that a world-wide renaissance in education is under- 
way—in content, teaching methods, and facilities—to provide for the 
great increase in pupils, students and scholars everywhere. In fact, this 
awakening ultimately may be as important to the world as the historic 
Renaissance in which almost a fourth of mankind developed new patterns 
of culture and the arts 600 years ago. Education is a universal activity, 
and the twentieth century may be best known not for its exploration of 
space, its conservation and development of resources, or its political and 
economic cooperation among nations, but for the great rebirth of educa- 
tion as an instrument of the people for the enlightenment of mind and 
spirit. 

Fortunately, most of the nations of the world now look upon the edu- 
cation of youth and adults as the major instrument of economic, social, 
and political advance. In the United States the importance of the indi- 
vidual is paramount: mass education is considered acceptable only if 
the individual maintains his identity. Students will continue to learn 
more because of improved classroom presentations and as teaching to the 
central tendency of the class becomes outmoded. Improved instructional 
materials, flexibility in scheduling, teaching of the seminar type, inde- 
pendent study, and a team approach by principals and teachers to en- 
hance the effectiveness of learning are only a few of the patterns of change 
in education during the current educational renaissance in this country. 


т “World-wide Renaissance in Education,” NASSP Spotlight, no. 56, January-February, 
1963, Рр. 1—4. 
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Student satisfaction in learning, coupled with a greater retention of stu- 
dents in secondary schools until graduation, will be a major outcome of 
this renaissance period. Perhaps in a hundred years historians will record 
that education in America successfully encountered the forces that im- 
pinged upon it and that it responded energetically by providing a chal- 
lenging program that met the hopes and aspirations of youth everywhere. 


National Goals for Americans 


The secondary school in America must assume an awesome yet chal- 
lenging position of responsibility as it strengthens the ability of its con- 
sumers, the students, to meet the goals of our democracy as they progress 
from adolescence into adulthood. Promoting freedom of thought, foster- 
ing maximum development of individual capabilities, strengthening the 
curriculum, encouraging innovation in educational practice, and seeking 
ways to increase financial support for the educational program more 
equitably are only a few of the goals that the schools must consider in 
order to realize the achievement of national objectives. The American 
people must decide ultimately the extent to which education will assist 
in achieving success or failure in meeting the urgent and sharply focused 
tasks that confront our times. 

The report of the President’s Commission on National Goals clearly 
delineates the goals that represent the national purpose and gives positive 
clues as to the areas in which the secondary school needs to seek and iden- 
tify goals as it attempts to accommodate the school’s program to the 
exigencies of the American scene: (1) The individual must be endowed 
with intelligence, courage, and industry to foster his unlimited possibili- 
ties. (2) Equality in the form of justice and opportunity for all must be 
universally provided, (3) The democratic process stresses private responsi- 
bility while permitting government action to achieve national goals. 
(4) Education should fit the varying capacities of individuals: every stu- 
dent should be stimulated to work to his utmost, and authentic concern 
for excellence is imperative. (5) The lure and importance of the physical 
sciences must not divert us from the equally essential courses in the hu- 
manities, social sciences, and arts. (6) The democratic economy supports 
the free enterprise system, and government participation should be lim- 
ited to those instances where it is essential to the national interest. (7) 
Economic growth must be encouraged to provide jobs for our rapidly in- 
creasing population, reduce unemployment, improve the living standard, 
and contribute to defense and foreign aid. (8) Technological change 
should be promoted and encouraged as a powerful force for advancing 
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our economy. (g) Agriculture must maintain a balance between supply 
and demand in a free market. (10) Living conditions must improve with 
the elimination of slum conditions and the seeking of solutions to hap- 
hazard suburban growth. (11) Health and welfare demand more medical 
personnel, and more hospitals, clinics, and nursing homes. Additional 
private, state, and federal support is also necessary. (12) The building of 
an open and peaceful world will be strengthened by a gradual reduction 
of both tariffs and quota restrictions and the provision of substantial aid 
to less-developed nations. (13) The defense of the Free World demands 
our resisting Communist aggression and subversion as well as maintaining 
and strengthening our military alliances, (14) Disarmament, accompanied 
by international inspection, should be our ultimate goal. Finally, a key 
goal is the preservation and strengthening of the United Nations.” 

In its search for quality education, the secondary school cannot escape 
the need for incorporating in its program of studies an understanding of 
the relationship that each pupil has to these national goals—now and in 
the future. The marked and fluctuating changes that are occurring in our 
world make it imperative that the school administrator understand the 
implications that these and similar national goals have for our educa- 
tional system. The organization and administration of the secondary 
school must reflect an appreciation of these national needs and the edu- 
cational program of the school must coordinate these needs with com- 
munity and personal needs as well. Intelligent planning of the curricu- 
lum will lead students toward a realization of the great commitments of 
a free society: liberty under law, a free spirit of inquiry and discovery, 
equality of opportunity and the right to private enterprise and reward. 
The importance of education to our society seldom has been greater than 
it has been during the present decade when educators and lay citizens 
contemplate the task they face in producing young adults responsive to 
the challenges of our times and our world. 


Social Pressures on the American 
Secondary School 


As students of educational administration, it is important for us to 
distinguish the crosscurrents of the national and international scene that 
add meaning to our way of life as well as to our educational program. 
Fast-moving events that are occurring within our time should make us 
reflect seriously on these developments and ponder their implications for 


2 The Report of the Presidents Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans 
(New York: The American Assembly, Columbia University, 1960), pp. 1-23, 81-100. 
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education, No longer are time and events moving at such a slow расе that 
we can leisurely trust our professional competence to make us aware of 
what is happening to education. Rapid change in the fields of sociology, 
economics, and politics must be reckoned with, and only through a con- 
stant study of this change and concurrent trends will educators be able to 
develop a dynamic curriculum that meets the needs of youth. As long as 
man has the ingenuity to analyze his past critically, to adapt his behavior 
to meet the demands of the present, and to use imagination and foresight 
to plan successfully for the future, the progress of our society will be as- 
sured. Educators, too, must use this technique to provide the kind of edu- 
cational leadership we need. 

No one expects educators to plot a perfect educational course for the 
future. However, the public does expect the educational leader, through 
the process of critical investigation and scholarly research, to be fully 
aware of the main stream of social events and trends that will have an 
impact on the educational program and its product. This section will 
discuss five important aspects of the social order that have great influence 
on the secondary school: population growth, urbanization, communica- 
tion through the mass media, modern technology, and the censorship of 
textbooks. Other phenomena will be considered briefly following this dis- 
cussion. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


The federal government reported in the 1960 census that the popula- 
tion of the United States was in excess of 180 million persons. Although 
accurate predictions are difficult to make, it does not seem unrealistic, on 
the basis of present growth trends, to estimate that the population of the 
United States will increase by 1970 to 215 million and by 1980 will reach 
265 million. Rapid gains in population among children and the aged, in 
the suburban areas where increases in family size are most evident, and in 
the movement of population in large numbers within these few years to 
the large metropolitan centers present a problem of great magnitude to 
the schools. 

The causes of our rapid population growth are several. During the 
depression, family size, largely because of economic necessity, decreased 
and it appeared as though the population of the country would stabilize 
itself over a relatively long period. World War II and the subsequent 
postwar years resulted in a “bumper crop” of babies that has continued 
into the prosperous, expansive decades of the fifties and sixties. In addi- 
tion, the newly developed mobility of the present generation of young 
adults with families has tended to cause a clustering of population 
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around major urban centers that has created a disproportionately large 
population movement into the suburbs. Differences in birth rate trends 
and the influx of persons into certain areas of the United States, most 
notably in the western states, the industrial North, and the southern At- 
lantic seaboard, have been characteristic of expanding population in- 
creases in recent years. 

Population growth and mobility have influenced the schools in many 
ways. Among the factors that are affected by a changing population struc- 
ture are the supply of and the demand for teachers, school plant facilities, 
financial support, and curriculum design. 

Many qualified teachers were born during the thirties when birth rates 
were at a low ebb. The demand for these professionals as well as for 
young adults born during the forties will accelerate in the years to come. 
More college graduates born during the decade 1930 to 1940 must be 
attracted into the teaching profession as career teachers who will find 
satisfaction and challenge in their work. Better recruitment, salary in- 
creases and more realistic teacher loads are necessary. 

An obvious effect of population increase is the need for additional 
school plant facilities. Unless decisive action is taken to meet the impact 
of a rapid increase in school enrollment, the result will be crowded class- 
rooms, double sessions, a shortage of special facilities (cafeterias, gym- 
nasiums, laboratories, and so on) and inadequate school sites. During the 
1959-1960 school year approximately 63,000 new public school class- 
rooms were scheduled to be occupied, whereas some 133,000 additional 
rooms should have been available for an expanding school population. 
The nation’s secondary schools cannot be permitted to fall behind in 
site development and plant construction at a time when the need is great 
for improving the opportunity for and the quality of learning. 

School districts are often required to go to the public for support on 
school bond issues to provide capital outlay funds for additional class- 
rooms and facilities. Although communities generally value education 
highly, there is increasing competition for the tax dollar by state and 
federal agencies, and the schools have to work hard to get support for 
their expansion program. To keep the community informed of school 
needs so that it will endorse the school program through taxes and 
bonds the school administrator must encourage widespread and contin- 
uous community participation in school-related activities. Finally, a de- 
sire for more knowledge and the resulting increase in the number of years 
that American youth stay in school have a noticeable effect on curriculum 
structure and design. The inability of adolescents to obtain work after 
dropping out of school has encouraged many to remain in secondary 
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school until their graduation. In 1962 over 4 million students were 
enrolled in a college or university, which indicates that over one-third of 
the high school graduates are continuing their education. The concurrent 
increase in the number of youth remaining in high school has made it 
imperative that educators revise the curriculum and instructional prac- 
tices in all areas to meet the needs of terminal as well as college-bound 
students. 

Statistical reports suggest that the nation’s unprecedented growth will 
continue for an indefinite period. By 1970 it is expected that there will 
be 3 million more youth in high school than there were in 1960. Only 
through experimentation with flexible classrooms, facilities shared with 
the community, educational TV, teaching machines, an extended school 
year, multistoried structures, federal aid-to-education programs, and the 
like will the secondary schools of tomorrow be able to cope successfully 
with the problems created by what has been called the population ex- 
plosion. 


URBANIZATION 


The new socioeconomic patterns found in urban life have forced many 
changes upon education and the schools. A few large urban communities 
are growing so rapidly that they are opening a new secondary school 
every two or three weeks. The relocation of large segments of the nation’s 
population has resulted in the explosive growth of suburbs, the realign- 
ment of population centers in the cities, and a gradual reduction in the 
population of farm communities. It has been estimated that some suburbs 
have grown as much as five times as fast as the outlying rural areas. 

Several problems have resulted from the rapidity of urban growth. 
Unusual acceleration in the numbers of persons moving into suburban 
areas either from the cities or from the country have often brought into 
existence new communities that have no traditions, no local culture, no 
past experiences upon which they can base their educational philosophies 
as they formulate their plans for their educational systems. Similarly, 
older communities that have been outside the metropolitan ring have 
suddenly found themselves in conflict with newcomers from the city who 
are accustomed to and demand a sophisticated educational system for 
their children. New industrial and commercial growth further compli- 
cates the social milieu of the “new look” in a formerly stable community. 
Educators are thus faced with the enormous task of assisting these sub- 
urban communities to coordinate all their available resources in the de- 
velopment of an educational plan that meets the needs of large numbers 
of youth. 
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Large cities have experienced population shifts as young families whose 

economic fortunes have been rising have moved out of the crowded cities 
into the suburbs. Unsatisfactory housing and living conditions, accom- 
panied by an increase in the proportion of low-income families, have 
often brought unrest and delinquency and have made the educational 
task of the city school quite different from that of its country cousin. 
Constructive recreational programs, supervised on-the-job activities, and 
effective guidance and counseling services are only a few of the measures 
that must be taken to assist the underprivileged city child in finding his 
proper place in a situation where the school must serve as his strongest 
ally. In his recommendations for large city schools in the slums, James B. 
Conant has made these suggestions: more money should be spent on pro- 
grams in slum schools; schools should be given the responsibility for the 
educational and vocational guidance of youth after they leave school 
until age twenty-one; increased attention ought to be paid to developing 
meaningful courses for pupils with less than average abilities; work-study 
programs for slow students should be expanded and at least an auto 
mechanics shop for boys in metropolitan areas should be provided; em- 
phasis should be given to the upgrading of slum schools by transferring 
pupils across attendance lines rather than by token integration; and more 
and better paid teachers are necessary for schools in the slums.* 
__Ап urban area especially needs an educational program suited to a 
shifting and changing population. The school administrator must recog- 
nize the constant transformation of the urban social scene and be ready 
to make necessary revisions in the educational program and services. The 
socioeconomic pressures in the urban community will tax the skill of the 
secondary school administrator if he is to make the school the focal 
point of educational activities that will properly serve the needs of urban 
youth in and out of school. 


MASS MEDIA THROUGH COMMUNICATION 


The future that lies ahead in rocket travel, communication through 
satellites in the sky, and world-wide live television coverage—these bring 
the world and all its parts closer and closer to the man on the street and 
the pupil in school. Our world is changing faster than it has ever changed 
and the world of a generation ago is not the world of today, nor will we 
have the world of today a decade hence. Educators cannot plan education 
only for the world we know today. They must plan it for a day when pu- 
pils now in school are graduated and go out into a new world that will 


3 James B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs: A Commentary on Schools in Metropolitan 
Areas. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), pp. 145-147. 
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exist for them in a new era. Within this context of a smaller world in 
space and time the secondary school administrator is faced by the chal- 
lenge of mass media communication as it relates to education at present 
and to the bright, new world that lies ahead. 
The Challenge of Communication Through Mass Media. Ernest O. 
Melby has found that we in education have been slow to adopt new 
techniques and media. Even though we have had four decades of radio 
broadcasting and educators have been aware of the potentialities of 
radio, they have not used this medium to any extent.* Early in its history, 
educators let radio slip out of their hands into the control of commercial 
broadcasters who were not concerned with its educational use. The story 
of television is in danger of duplicating the story of radio: large numbers 
of commercial television channels, only a few educatonal television sta- 
tions. Fear of the new media and fear of inability to master their use as 
well as failure to understand the full impact of their effect upon the 
altered scene in which education must function, are reasons for educa- 
tion's fumbling in the area of mass media of communication. For their 
own well-being, the schools must utilize the mass media to shape public 
opinion about educational policy. Radio, television, the motion picture, 
and the printed page provide the technical basis for a great and uni- 
versal education. 
Mass Media and Educational Policy. The Sixtieth Yearbook of NSSE 5 
discusses the concept of mass media and educational policy. From the 
fields of communication research, contributing author Wilbur Schramm 
found that a new relationship has been developing between the press and 
school administration. Lately, education has become a much-discussed 
subject and occasionally a controversial one that has attracted the atten- 
tion of the newspaper looking eagerly for material that will capture the 
public's attention. Moreover, g4 percent of all cities with daily news- 
papers have only one newspaper, which means that the schools often have 
only one newspaper channel through which to reach the public. Often 
this channel speaks in opposition to the extension of government taxing, 
spending, and services, and the schools are hard pressed to gain support 
for increased budgets, additional services and facilities, and the improve- 
ment of the instructional program through the retention of better-paid 
teacher personnel. 

Wilbur Schramm emphasized that because of the great value that the 


4 Ernest O. Melby, Administering Community Education (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1955), pp. 58-67. 

5 National Society for the Study of Education, Social Forces Influencing American 
Education (Chicago: The Society, 6oth Yearbook, Part II, 1961), pp. 203-229, 237-238. 
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public places on education, newspapers are not basically opposed to the 
schools. However, newspapers will continue to be conservative, critical, 
and constantly alert to probe into any phase of the school’s program they 
feel warrants investigating. As for their relations with the newspapers, 
school administrators should invite newspaper reporters into their meet- 
ings and spend more time talking with reporters about the school’s pro- 
gram. Furthermore, more community participation in educational plan- 
ning should be encouraged and parents should be given the opportunity 
to understand the methods and problems of modern education. The in- 
creased demands on schools and the increased need for understanding 
and supporting them are best met by making all the members of the com- 
munity feel that the schools are theirs. 

Television, Schramm found, devotes little attention to important, 
significant matters and spends much time on entertainment, excitement, 
and fantasy. The chief way in which the school must compete with tele- 
vision is in the challenge of ideas and the excitement to be found in the 
learning process, The teacher should be aware of what is on television, 
what the children are likely to see, and should build classroom experi- 
ences upon what they have viewed. Besides this the school should, if 
possible, utilize instructional television as an effective tool of teaching. 
If the school decides to use instructional television, it should plan to do 
an outstanding job in bringing the best in learning techniques into the 
classroom through this medium. Good television teaching does much for 
the motivation of learning in the classroom, but it can make its greatest 
contribution when integrated with the whole educational pattern and 
process. 

Although the administrative aspects of educational television will be 
discussed more in detail later, the implications of its use in improving 
the quality of instruction seem almost boundless and should be men- 
tioned here. This communications medium has been used for some time 
as an aid to children who cannot attend school. It has been experimented 
with in several cities on a closed-circuit basis, has been tried on a multi- 
system plan through the Midwest Airborne project that broadcasts over 
several states, has become a feature of the team-teaching approach, has 
been used to bring programs of great historical significance directly into 
the classroom (Colonel Glenn’s orbital flight is a good example), and 
has been used effectively in promoting the enrichment of nearly every 
subject in the curriculum. - 

Like printed materials, television has great potential as a mass medium 
for educational purposes. Taped instruction, a new but expensive phase 
of educational television, will greatly broaden the ability of the educa- 
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tional television studio to record permanently outstanding lessons for 
re-use whenever desired. There appears to be little doubt that educational 
television, if properly used, will greatly extend the ability of the school to 
promote more individualization of instruction through freeing teachers 
to work independently with students and provide a sense of "reality" to 
the instructional program that has not been possible through sole re- 
liance on the printed page. 


MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


Among the anxieties that face many youth after graduation from high 
school is the problem of finding the "right job." Having achieved it they 
are expected to assume their place in society as responsible adults who 
can enjoy a relatively happy and secure life. For years the public school 
has encouraged its students to believe that the possession of a good edu- 
cation is the only key to financial success and social status. This belief in 
itself is not a sufficient reason for continuing one's education. In an age 
of progress and technology, convincing young people that education is a 
value in itselfÉ—not simply training for a position—is an important sec- 
ond step.9 The important function of general education is closely allied 
with the need for "education for living" rather than merely "training for 
work." 

Technological strides have been rapid in the last quarter century, and 
it appears that the rate of technological change for the next twenty-five 
years will continue to increase at an accelerated pace. Certain’ changes 
appear likely." The use of nuclear energy and the more efficient use of 
other energy sources will enable the United States to increase its gross 
national product. The use of electronic and other automated devices will 
enable the work of factory and office to be done more efficiently in a 
workweek reduced to twenty-four hours. Strides in medical science will 
increase the average life span to at least eighty years within the next 
decade. Improvements in agricultural production and food preservation 
will enable us to feed the population of the world. These and other enor- 
mous scientific and technical advances will make it imperative for the 
school to teach respect for new ideas, acceptance of technological changes, 
acceptance of the new patterns of living and institutions that these 
changes make necessary, and the effective use of a great amount of leisure 
time. A primary job of education will be to train for "adjustability" so 


6 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Growing Up in an 
Anxious Age (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1952 Yearbook), p. 152. 

7 Ralph L. Pounds and James R. Bryner, The School in American Society (New 
York: Macmillan, 1959), pp- 494-495- 
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that the student can adjust himself to changes that occur after he has 
left school and entered adult life. 

Changing Occupational Patterns. As a major development affecting 
policy for the secondary school, a report by the ASCD 8 considered of 
special importance the changes in prospect for the work life of the new 
generation of students. Changes in the economic pattern of the com- 
munity as well as of society in general are important to the student for 
they mean changes in his knowledge about and his interest in jobs that 
are available and the kinds of aspirations he will have. Too, young 
people appreciate the importance of occupations in our society much as 
adults do. Somehow they have adopted a general prestige system of oc- 
cupations that influences their own career choices. 

The ASCD report listed four changes in the economic scene that are 
affecting the job opportunities for students enrolled in secondary schools. 
(1) The proportion of those working in farming will continue its long- 
term decline. Most young people who want to go into farming do not 
have sufficient capital to bring in an income from farming comparable 
to that which they could expect from many other occupations. Since the 
present rural farm birth rate is greater than that necessary for the replace- 
ment of operators, farming will not attract a large number of non-farm 
youth. (2) The proportion of the labor force working in industry will 
probably not increase. Continued increase in productivity, minimum- 
wage laws, improved working conditions, and increased use of machinery 
for routine manufacturing jobs have kept the proportion of the labor 
force working in manufacturing rather constant for the last fifty years. 
However, new developments in electronics, communication, and automa- 
tion have brought about an upgrading of jobs and some displacement of 
factory workers. New industries, such as television and service activities, 
are new sources of employment. Automation has increased the technical 
requirements of many jobs and the beginner will find it increasingly im- 
portant to enter the system at a higher level of competence. (3) Service oc- 
cupations will expand. Schools have long operated on the principle of 
terminal or "last chance" education and a shift of emphasis is long 
overdue. The relationship between the general and the vocational, the 
liberal and the technical will continue to be a persistent problem in all 
educational enterprises. The necessity for the continuance of education 
offers opportunities for a new range of experimentation in meeting this 
problem. Colleges and the public schools will have to close the gap be- 


$ Sloan R. Wayland, "The Social Context and the Adolescent" in What Shall the 
High Schools Teach? (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1956 Yearbook), pp. 49-58. 
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tween them as colleges admit an increasing proportion of the college-age 
population. (4) Disadvantaged groups that have been excluded from the 
labor force or are in an unfavorable position in it will find wider oppor- 
tunities. Women, Negroes, and the mentally and physically handicapped 
are in this category. In most age groups substantial increases have been 
made in the proportion of women working. Because of rapid advances 
in their educational attainment and the migration of Negroes out of 
the rural South to the urban South, North, and West, and also because 
of a scarcity of labor during periods of full employment, Negroes are 
being employed in more lucrative occupations. Fuller participation in 
society by the mentally and physically handicapped is taking place 
through advances in knowledge and increased experience in schools. 
From this a new pattern of the relationship of the school to social agencies 
should emerge that will provide greater work opportunities for these 
people. 

The schools must recognize that major adjustments are taking place 
in regard to who works, what kind of work he does, and under what con- 
ditions. The changes in occupational patterns need careful examination 
as the curriculum for the secondary school is developed or revised. 
Vocational Programs for Youth. Modern science and technology have 
advanced so rapidly that the work of the unskilled and semiskilled is 
accomplished by high-speed machines through the process of automation. 
More goods are being produced by a lesser number of technicians while 
the demand for technically trained individuals is increasing daily. Con- 
versely, the demand for unskilled persons is continuing to drop at an 
alarming rate. 

What is the responsibility of the secondary school in meeting the chal- 
lenge created by automation and increased productivity? What are the 
implications for the program in vocational education in the high school 
as the need for well-trained, broadly educated persons increases in the 
labor market? The problem will demand a revamping of the high school 
vocational program that will bring about a massive upgrading of the 
skills and knowledge of the youth who will enter the labor market after 
graduation from high school. Students in vocational education programs 
must be required to think logically, show insight into the broad scope of 
productivity and its many processes leading to the finished product, have 
an intelligent, alert attitude toward their work, and master the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, and mathematics required of a high school 
graduate. Strong emphasis must be given to developing a broad, cultural 
background through the program in general education as well as giving 
the student a balanced program in technical education. 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF TEXTBOOKS 


Jack Nelson and Gene Roberts, Jr. investigated the activities of pres- 
sure groups that attempted to influence the selection and contents of 
textbooks.® The authors found this to be a serious problem that confronts 
every school in the country. The principal national efforts to substitute 
"understanding for misunderstanding” have come from two organiza- 
tions: the Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities of the 
National Education Association, and the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. In the case of library books, it has been the American Library 
Association. 

The National Education Association has developed a set of rules that 
should help administrators collapse most textbook controversies at their 
start. (1) Be alert for the beginning phases of a textbook investigation. 
(2) Insist that the charges be specific and in writing. (3) Be willing to 
work on the problem and bring your specialized knowledge to meet the 
situation. (4) Notify national professional organizations of the situation 
and keep them informed of its progress. (5) Analyze the problem from 
the standpoint of its pattern, motivation, logic, and methods. (6) See to 
it that the textbooks in question are thoroughly read and studied in 
their entirety. (7) Invite those bringing charges to visit extensively in the 
classroom. (8) Give both sides a fair hearing. (9) Avoid name calling, 
flag waving, and generalities. (10) See the situation through. (11) Use the 
incident to take stock of how good a job the school itself is doing. 


OTHER PRESSURES ON THE SCHOOLS 


Preceding topics have made it clear that there are other pressures or 
forces that are created by the social order and have considerable influence 
on the curriculum of the secondary school. A listing of these would in- 
clude political influences that are felt by the school at the national, state, 
and local levels. Although education generally is considered to be a non- 
partisan affair, history has proven this not always to be the case. At every 
level of school district administration the administrator must be prepared 
to defend the school's program against political pressures. Only through 
community involvement in the planning and evaluation of the educa- 
tional program can school authorities educate the public to the neces- 
sity of keeping education from becoming a political football. Real edu- 
cational issues, such as classroom and teacher shortages, must not be 
lost in the melee that often occurs in the political arena. 


9 Jack Nelson and Gene Roberts, Jr., The Censors and the Schools (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1963). 
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The role of government is influential in determining curricular mat- 
ters. The twentieth century, as reported by the ASCD 19 has seen a con- 
siderable increase in funds supplied for education by the federal gov- 
ernment. In 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act attempted to affect curriculum 
balance by setting aside funds for vocational education. Further educa- 
tional opportunities for veterans of World War II were provided through 
federal legislation. More recently, significant legislation affecting balance 
in the curriculum is the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) which 
singles out mathematics, science, and foreign languages as areas in which 
the curriculum should be improved and balances revised. A growing 
realization that education is linked with national survival has increased 
federal interest in education. Along with the NDEA is the program of 
the National Science Foundation which, with a portion of its funds, 
promotes science teaching and training of science teachers at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. Further efforts by the federal gov- 
ernment to balance the total program of the school through federal sup- 
port can be expected within the next ten years. 

Mounting pressures from the economic scene must be dealt with by 
the school. As living costs have risen, so have the costs of education. Re- 
cent estimates show that whereas approximately 4 percent of the average 
support for public schools comes from the federal government, nearly 
40 percent is supplied by the state and 56 percent by the local school dis- 
trict. Predictions have been made that yearly costs for the nation’s public 
schools will continue to increase over one billion dollars above estab- 
lished expenditures for the period through 1970, which will further affect 
the competition the schools must face in obtaining their fair share of the 
tax dollar. As general living costs rise with the inflationary spiral, the 
frustrations of school officials trying to pay for a quality program in 
public education will continue until the public permits greater reliance 
on support from the federal government. Significant economic gains are 
expected to characterize the growth of the United States in future years, 
As the standard of living rises, the public must be willing to allocate 
more than the current 3 percent of its gross national product to the sup- 
port of education. Although community pressures will be brought to 
bear on keeping school costs down to compare favorably with levels of 
earlier years, school officials must be fortified with documentary evidence 
and financial statistics that will show the relationship between financial 
need and ability and between financial support and quality education. 


ro Gerald B. Leighbody and Ernest F. Weinrich, “Balancing the Roles in Curriculum 
Decision Making” in Balance in the Curriculum (Washington, D.C: NEA, 1961 Year- 
book), pp. 181-183. 
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There is ample evidence that the greater the expenditure per pupil the 
higher the quality of the educational program. 

Finally, irresponsible criticism of education must be coped with by the 
school administrator. In the decade of the sixties the schools, the churches, 
the government, its foreign policy, and other aspects of our democratic 
society have come in for their share of criticism, Public education has 
never hidden its activities from any group. Also, the right to criticize is 
the privilege of every American citizen. Lately, however, education has 
been criticized for not raising academic standards and for not eliminating 
students who do not meet a high level of performance. Textbooks and 
films have been challenged because of certain statements that, out of 
context, may appear unpatriotic. Delinquency in the community is often 
blamed on the schools by the same group of critics who want the non- 
conformist excluded from school. 

What can be done by school officials to combat these unfounded at- 
tacks? More often than not they are made by individuals who have not 
familiarized themselves with the school or its program. School authorities 
must seek out such people, listen to their complaints, inform them of 
what the school is trying to accomplish and, eventually, win their sup- 
port by encouraging them to participate in educational planning and ap- 
praisal. Ever since our founding fathers looked to education to support a 
democratic form of government the public school has received and should 
continue to receive, the unwavering faith and support of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people as an institution dedicated to the ideals 
and spirit of the American way of life. 


What Some Schools Are Doing 
about Pressures 


Meeting the Pressure of Population Growth. At the end of World War 
II a northwestern community, whose population had been relatively stable 
for the last twenty years, suddenly began to feel the effects of a popula- 
tion boom caused by two new defense industries moving into the area. 
With several thousand persons expected to move into the community 
within the next few years, the school officials and the board of education 
prepared a long-range plan to meet the surge of new students. 

The district immediately provided released time for one of the ad- 
ministrators to gather statistics that would project school needs over a 
long period and to propose several different plans for meeting the new 
growth. A public relations program was initiated to acquaint the com- 
munity with the problems to be encountered, and several lay committees 
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and advisory groups were organized to study the situation and make 
recommendations to the school board. Saturation studies revealed areas 
where schools would be needed, and several sites were purchased. Bonds 
to cover the costs of construction for the initial five-year period were is- 
sued, architects drafted site and building plans, and actual construction 
was begun. School boundaries were adjusted, bus transportation was pro- 
vided for some students until buildings were ready, portable bungalows 
were also utilized, and staff assignments were kept flexible until new 
facilities were ready. To handle the excessively heavy student load some 
schools went on half-day sessions. 

Because of an effective long-range plan, within three years this com- 
munity was keeping pace with the population surge. 
A Town That Changed in Character from Rural to Urban. A quiet, 
small community in the industrial belt of the Midwest became a sub- 
urban “bedroom” community in the short span of ten years. To aid in 
the adjustment of students, the school made certain curricular changes 
to prepare them for the new community in which many of them would 
live as adults. The offerings in vocational educaton were increased, greater 
stress was placed upon college preparatory work, extracurricular activi- 
ties were enlarged, and supervised play activities were provided after 
school. With many new young adults in the community, the high school 
rapidly expanded its adult education program. Special classes for mentally 
retarded children were introduced. A work experience program brought 
much closer cooperation with business and industry. 
Rivervale Informs Its Public. Rivervale works hard at keeping people 
enlightened about its schools. For example, the junior high school has 
a teacher who serves as a part-time coordinator of public information. 
The coordinator prepares or edits all news releases concerning the school 
and coordinates his efforts in this area with those of the central office. 
News schedules are established and the coordinator maintains a continu- 
ous flow of information to the newspaper, and the radio and television 
stations. Illustrative of these news releases are scholarship reports, stand- 
ardized testing results, experimental projects, new teacher information, 
unusual campus activities, special events, and program changes. Educa- 
tional television is being installed in the new high school as a means of 
enriching the communications media in classroom learning.!* 
A School Studies Technological Change. In a Pacific Coast town a re- 
markable transformation has taken place through the introduction of 
new and diversified industry. 


iz The name “Rivervale” is, of course, fictitious. The situation is not. 
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The high school faculty in this town has formed a research and develop- 
ment committee to study the technological transformations that are oc- 
curring in the industrial field. This committee, which is composed of 
representatives from the faculty, management, and labor, is charged with 
the responsibility of making recommendations concerning the develop- 
ment of new curriculums, suggesting new training devices, proposing new 
audio-visual materials, and evaluating and upgrading existing curricular 
programs. Lay persons serve on the committee at the request of the school 
officials for one year. Experimental programs are reviewed by the commit- 
tee and recommendations concerning their continuance are made to the 
school authorities. 

Utilizing Federal Aid for Curricular Improvement. A southern high 
school has extended its program offerings through federally assisted pro- 
grams in three areas. (1) National Defense Education Act funds are being 
used to strengthen education in mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages. Also, two counselors are providing additional counseling services 
for college-bound students. (2) Smith-Hughes Act funds have helped pay 
the salaries of four teachers in industrial arts and home economics and, 
as a result, course offerings have been increased in these areas. (3) Funds 
under Public Laws 815 and 874 have enabled the school to educate chil- 
dren from federally impacted areas without undue hardships being im- 
posed on the local program. 

Bowdoinville High School Meets Rising Educational Costs. A percep- 
tive faculty at Bowdoinville has renewed its efforts to convince the com- 
munity that a good education today is a costlier expenditure than it was 
in the past. An advisory committee composed of citizens and faculty 
members is in the process of studying the tax support that will be neces- 
sary to maintain an outstanding educational program during the next 
ten years. Budgets for this period have been projected that clearly illus- 
trate the financial needs of the school as it enriches its curriculum and 
the manner in which money will be spent. A “Know Your Schools” 
pamphlet, issued periodically, has informed parents and others about 
increasing needs for teachers, building, classroom materials, and so on. 
The Bowdoinville faculty wants to assure the public that it knows what 
basic educational changes are likely to take place in the community dur- 
ing the next few years and that it is ready to assist the taxpayers in de- 
termining how the problem of rising costs will be met. 

Preventing Irresponsible Criticism. Within the past year an eastern 
junior high school staff has taken several steps to avert unwarranted criti- 
cism of its program. Rapid and unforeseen shifts in population in this 
industrial town have confronted the principal with an unusually difficult 
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task of informing new parents about the philosophy of the school and the 
progress it is making. As an illustration, parents of new students are re- 
quested to come to the school as soon as possible for a conference with 
the appropriate grade counselor. At the ninth-grade level both the edu- 
cational and vocational plans of each student are discussed with his par- 
ents so that he can be properly programmed in high school and thus 
avoid possible later criticism due to improper placement. 

Any parents who are identified as having a negative attitude toward 
the school are extended warm invitations to Open House, American 
Education Week, special meetings of interest to them, and so on. The 
faculty club has been active in meeting with any groups of parents and 
others who are critical of textbooks, teaching methods, grading stand- 
ards, and the like. Each critical group is given a complete hearing and, 
on a supervised basis, is invited into the school to observe any activity 
that has interested the members. 


The Discipline of Public School Administration 


Numerous investigations within recent years have concerned them- 
selves with the nature and function of school administration. Two factors 
appear almost uniformly in the conclusions reached in these studies: that 
the nature of school administration is undergoing almost constant change, 
and that the best way to study the function of school administration is 
to analyze the administrative role in its own environment. There is 
mounting evidence that the elements of place, personnel, and time have 
great significance as to the success or failure of any school administrator. 

The unique characteristics of any administrative role make it ex- 
tremely difficult to design standards that are appropriate to even a ma- 
jority of situations involving administrative skill and knowledge. The 
vast literature on the whole discipline of public school administration 
which has been written since Gulick’s pioneer work in this field has, 
however, given much information that is particularly appropriate to 
the field of secondary school administration. The next section attempts to 
review briefly the highlights of this older body of literature as a basis for 
the reader’s better understanding and utilization of improved adminis- 
trative practice. 

The Science of Administration. The study of Luther Gulick in 1937 
that analyzed the administrative process is one of the earliest of its kind. 
In his work Gulick considered that the basic purpose of administrative 
enterprise is coordination. He felt that the chief administrator must be 
responsible for the following activities: 
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Planning, that is working out in broad outline the things that need to be 
done and the methods for doing them to accomplish the purpose set for 
the enterprise; Organizing, that is the establishment of the formal structure 
of authority through which work subdivisions are arranged, defined, and 
coordinated for the defined objective; Staffing, that is the whole personnel 
function of bringing in and training the staff and maintaining favorable 
conditions of work; Directing, that is the continuous task of making decisions 
and embodying them in specific and general orders and instructions and serv- 
ing as the leader of the enterprise; Coordinating, that is the all important 


duty of interrelating the various parts of the work; Reporting, that is keep- 
ing those to whom the executive is responsible informed as to what is going 
on, which thus includes keeping himself and his subordinates informed 
through records, research, and inspection; Budgeting, with all that goes with 
budgeting in the form of fiscal planning, accounting, and control.!? 


Reorientation of Educational Administration. The National Society 
for the Study of Education published as its Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part II, 
"Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration," which devoted 
itself to the particular aspects of administration that were most intimately 
involved in the types of improvement and extension of school services for 
postwar educational reconstruction. In his discussion Grayson Kefauver 
argued that educational administration was a form of social statesman- 
ship that must provide service to the individual and to the progressive 
movement of society.!? Educational administration is concerned with the 
plan of organization and the procedures being utilized as well as with the 
process by which these practices are adopted, support for them is main- 
tained, and new practices are considered and instituted. Educational 
planning is essential in overcoming the social lag, and efforts must be 
made to bring together persons responsible for different sections of any 
program so that they can see itas a unit. Finally, said Kefauver, the rise 
in the standard of preparation of the teacher makes possible a more re- 
sponsible role for the teacher and assures the general acceptance of the 
concept of democracy in educational administration. 

Administrative Roles and Behavior. Francis Chase and Egon Guba re- 
viewed the research having to do with the board area of human interac- 
tion in the administrative ргосеѕѕ.1* A study by Jensen found six phases 


12 Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization," in Luther Gulick and L. 
Urwick, Papers on the Science of Administration (New York: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, Columbia University, 1937), P- 13- 

13 Grayson N. Kefauver, National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-fifth 
Yearbook, Part II, Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 1-6. 

14 Francis 5. Chase and Egon G. Guba, “Administrative Roles and Behavior,” Review 
of Educational Research, vol. 25, no. 4, October 1955, pp. 281-298. 
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of the role structure of importance to the educator: (1) the formal work 
structure, (2) the authority structure, (3) the communication structure, (4) 
the power structure, (5) the status and privilege structure, and (6) the 
informal and clique structure.!5 Several studies stressed the importance 
of staff relations and public relations in gaining support for any educa- 
tional plan. The role theory has brought forth several basic concepts that 
are important to the understanding of the school administrators: the role 
that defines the behavior of a status leader; role expectations that define 
the role; other groups that may define the role in their own terms; refer- 
ence groups of “others” to which the role incumbent looks for guidance 
and precept; personality, the set of need-dispositions brought to the role 
by the actor; and behavior, the pattern of action followed by the actor. 
'To overcome role conflict (when the role incumbent is required to fulfill 
simultaneously two or more sets of expectations that are contradictory or 
inconsistent) the school administrator should work diligently to bring 
about harmony among varying expectations and between expectations 
and performance. 

The Administrative Process. Russell Gregg found that the general con- 
cepts of leadership, group process, and human relations had received 
much emphasis in recent years. He felt, however, that the adminis- 
trative process could be discussed more profitably in terms of major 
objectives of administrative behavior. In view of this he describes the ad- 
ministrative process as having seven components: decision making, plan- 
ning, organizing, communicating, influencing, coordinating, and evaluat- 
ing. Gregg stated that the quality of the administrator's behavior is 
largely dependent upon his understanding of these seven concepts and his 
behavior with respect to them. 

Studies in School Administration. The field of behavioral science was 
widely explored in research projects reported on by the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration.” Studies of “personality traits” of 
administrators have given way to the “behavior” approach to situational 
aspects of the job. Building harmonious human relationships has emerged 
as a crucial phase of administrative behavior. To be well informed on 
educational administration, a school executive should be familiar with 
the "tri-dimensional concept" (the authority dimension, the scope of re- 


15 Gale E. Jenson, “The School as a Social System,” Educational Research Bulletin, 


по. 33, February 1954, pp. 38-46. 
16 Russell Т. Gregg. “The Administrative Process,” in Administrative Behavior in 


Education, Roald F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg, eds. (New York: Harper & Row, 
1957), pp- 269-317. 

17 Hollis A. Moore, Jr. Studies in School Administration (Washington, D.C: As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1957), РР. 24-60. 
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lationships, and the affectivity dimension), “competency patterns,” and 
“administrative behavior.” Much attention has been turned toward in- 
structional leadership and the importance of mass and staff communica- 
tions. 

Perceptions of Administrative Behavior. The California Commission 
on Public School Administration, in conjunction with the Fresno State 
College Department of School Administration, sponsored a study to dis- 
close areas of disagreement relative to the administrator's role so that im- 
provement in the effectiveness of school administration might occur.!* 
"Teachers, administrators, and board members responded to items deal- 
ing with chief administrative weaknesses in their school. Teachers felt 
that administrators had difficulty in making decisions, were hard to ap- 
proach, seldom talked frankly to a teacher, lacked foresight, and placed 
too much emphasis upon routine duties and activities. Board members 
criticized administrators for lack of tactfulness, poor teacher evalua- 
tion, insufficient supervision of instruction, and lack of leadership in dis- 
cipline. Strengths in administration indicated by teachers included these 
items: fairly democratic, sets high academic and behavioral standards, 
is helpful and critical, allows teachers freedom of action, has well defined 
policies, and good plant maintenance. Board members thought the major 
strengths of administrators to be good public relations, willingness to 
carry out policy, good relations with the governing board, a genuine in- 
terest in education, and willingness to help with classroom problems. The 
study revealed the necessity for the school administrator to pay close heed 
to teachers' expectations and to carry out board policies faithfully. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
chapter 2\ ADMINISTRATOR 


The discussion in the first chapter of the “forces influencing secondary 
school administration” probably has made the reader aware of the vast 
range of knowledge and information that the administrator must have 
as he concerns himself about the school, its teaching staff, and the com- 
munity it serves. No single administrative setting could describe ade- 
quately the infinite variety of situations that will confront the administra- 
tor when he begins fulfilling the functions of the school to which he has 
been assigned by the superintendent with the approval of the board of 
education, Each student of educational administration must be prepared 
to take a long, objective, and scholarly look at the role that will be his 
when he assumes an administrative post and to recognize the expecta- 
tions of that role by the board of education, district office staff, school 
faculty, students, and public. 

The administrator will be offered many different ways of behaving in 
a given situation. His knowledge of his role and task must be such that 
he can choose, without hesitation, the right way to respond and, further- 
more, that he will be able later to evaluate honestly the wisdom of his 
actions. Many problem situations will compete with one another for his 
attention and he must possess the ability to examine a variety of these sit- 
uations and decide whether to act immediately, act as soon as possible, or 
delay action in favor of attacking problem situations with higher prior- 
ity. This ability to perceive the proper and needed response to a large 
variety of stimuli is based, in part, upon the administrator's understand- 
ing of the task that is his and his knowledge of the requirements that are 
essential to the fulfillment of the dimensions of leadership behavior. 

This chapter is designed to give the student of educational adminis- 
tration an understanding of the dynamic development of the secondary 
school principal's position, the route that should be followed to qualify 
for the principalship and the image that he must convey to be a success- 
ful administrator. 


The Principalship as a Profession 


The realization that today’s secondary school principal must be an 
outstanding educational leader represents the central theme of school 
administration in the new era. Many competencies, as will be seen later, 
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must go into the make-up of a secondary school administrator. By virtue 
of his closeness to faculty members, students, and people in the com- 
munity, the secondary school administrator not only must be aware of 
past and present educational achievements, but must constantly exhibit 
a visionary outlook that will lead to continual improvement of the 
school’s program. Many outstanding organizations, such as the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the United States Office of Education, have 
furnished both funds and personnel to improve theory and practice in 
such areas as decision making, supervision, communication, and intern- 
ship. Several foundations, among them the Ford and Kellogg founda- 
tions, have also provided large sums of money for the improvement of 
educational administration. Every organization or group interested in sec- 
ondary school administration has shown a desire to upgrade the profes- 
sion and to provide community support for placing the principal in a 
dynamic leadership role. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR POSITIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Many fine opportunities exist for those qualified individuals who 
would seek a position in secondary school administration. Although a 
wide range is found in the size of secondary schools across the nation, 
there is still a great variety of positions available. The small high school 
with student enrollments of two hundred or less will, of course, have 
openings primarily of the teaching-principalship type. Small schools of 
this size will generally require the services of only one administrator— 
the principal. Increasing size in the secondary school generally is accom- 
panied by a corresponding number of subordinate positions: assistant 
principals, deans of boys, deans of girls, directors of guidance, directors 
of student activities, curriculum coordinators, department heads, and 
counselors. Larger secondary schools are generally in districts that em- 
ploy the services of an assistant superintendent in charge of educational 
services, an assistant superintendent in charge of business services, subject 
supervisors, and other administrative specialists as needed. Frequently cen- 
tral office positions are as readily available to qualified administrative 
aspirants from the teaching ranks as are administrative jobs at the second- 
ary school level. Proper administrative credential holders usually are 
qualified in most states to fill administrative posts at both the school and 
district levels. 

A study by the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion of 425 school districts relative to the extent to which teachers within 
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the district are given preference in filling higher-paid positions indicated 
that teachers within the district are given preference in more than 75 
percent of those reporting.! These districts frequently followed a definite 
plan of promotion in which individuals submitted their credentials, 
which were carefully compared by the appropriate school officials. Such 
a survey suggests that teachers who are preparing themselves in the field 
of educational administration may reasonably expect opportunities for 
promotion to administrative posts in their district of employment when 
such openings arise. 

The majority of the larger school districts in the United States pre- 
pare and publish their selection procedures for filling administrative 
positions. These procedures typically include written examinations of 
a competitive type, followed by oral interviews, and the posting of a 
promotional list that includes those candidates who were successful in 
passing both hurdles. Smaller districts, of course, often select individuals 
on the basis of interviews with the superintendent of schools and the 
board of education, coupled with the superintendent’s recommendations 
to the board. Definite procedures, such as the written examination and 
the structured oral interview techniques, assure competent individuals 
of a reasonably objective method for obtaining an administrative posi- 
tion without the necessity of “playing politics" within the district. 

Large numbers of teacher placement offices today specialize, in part, in 
the placement of persons seeking administrative or supervisory positions. 
Placement offices of all kinds (college and university, private, county 
and state, and educational association) deliberately keep in close touch 
with all vacancies that occur in administrative positions within their 
area of influence, All administrative candidates should keep a current 
and up-to-date file of personnel papers in the placement office of their 
choice, Placement officers are thereby in an excellent position to expedite 
the application for placement of individuals who are both qualified for 
and interested in a particular administrative position that is open. 


STATUS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 48 A PROFESSION 


Secondary administrators should be cognizant of the fact that their 
profession has reached a high calling. Citizens’ groups and educational 
circles have long recognized that those individuals who hold secondary 
administrative positions have been chosen largely because of their edu- 
cational ability, experience, and training. As a result, the principal is 


1 Appraisal and Promotion Procedures in Urban School Districts, 1955-56. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Educational Research Service, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and Research Division of the NEA, сіг 8, 1956), pp- 1-56. 
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accepted in the community as an expert in the fields of school organiza- 
tion and administration, instructional leadership, school law and finance, 
as well as in many other specialized areas. Advanced graduate study re- 
quired preparatory to the principalship in many states has added em- 
phasis to the scholarly and executive function of the secondary school 
principal. Moore's study of the status of school administration found that 
the components of educational administration that made it a profession 
are as follows: 


Eight Measurements 
1. Admission is based on guarantee of a standard of competence on the part 
of people who apply. 
An extra large dose of graduate, professional training is needed. (Several 
states, along with A.A.S.A.’s Committee for the Advancement of School 
Administration, go along with two graduate years as the minimum; re- 
cent proposals in Pennsylvania propose to push this up to a doctorate.) 
з. The ultimate purpose of the professional job must be significant service 
to society at large. 
4. A profession is never a stepping stone to a position in some other oc- 
cupation. 
. There must be a high salary return to the individual and stature in the 
eyes of the public. . . . 
. Long hours of work can be expected. . . . 
A profession must be a learned calling, based on intellectual study. 
. The duties must be distinctive from those of any other profession and 
must be known generally just to the persons who practice the professional 
calling. . . .? 
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Although arguments against school administrations being considered 
a profession might include setting standards for admittance to and dis- 
missal from the profession by its members and establishing individual 
fees for service rendered, the preponderance of evidence indicates that 
the principalship is equal to other professions in terms of its broad pow- 
ers and duties. Professional educational associations, in conjunction with 
colleges and universities preparing school administrators, are extremely 
active in constantly upgrading the status of the secondary school prin- 
cipalship. 


SALARIES 


In recent years salaries of junior high school and high school adminis- 
trators have greatly improved. Of course, large differences are found be- 


2 Hollis A. Moore, Јг., “Professional Status. Opinion Poll,” The Nation's Schools, vol. 
62, no. 1, July 1958, p. 37- 
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tween the salaries paid secondary school administrators in large school 
districts as compared with those in small districts. Nation-wide studies 
for the 1963-1964 school year indicate that in districts of all sizes the 
high school principals’ salaries range (in round figures) from $14,500 to 
$7,900, while junior high school principals’ salaries range from $12,800 
to $6,800. In general, during the present period it appears that second- 
ary school principals’ salaries are increasing approximately 5 percent 
each year as a result of gradual inflationary trends. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Public school administrators have been concerned for a number of 
years with upgrading their profession. The American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA), through its committee for the Advance- 
ment of School Administration, has been active in identifying and pro- 
moting ways for administrators (particularly superintendents of schools) 
to furnish even better leadership to local school districts. After January 
1, 1964, active membership in AASA was limited to members who have 
completed two years of graduate study in university programs designed 
to prepare school administrators and approved by an accreditation 
body endorsed by the Executive Committee of AASA. The accrediting 
body is the National Council for Accreditation of "Teacher Education 
(NCATE). Figure 2-1 gives the data on membership requirements in 
state associations of school administrators as related to AASA. 

Although the AASA qualifications for membership do not apply di- 
rectly to secondary school principals, the implications for upgrading cer- 
tification requirements for principals are clear. It can be reasonably ex- 
pected that the National Association of Secondary-School Principals will, 
in the near future, embark on a similar effort to raise the requirements 
for this group on a nation-wide basis as a means of promoting improved 
educational leadership in the secondary school. At present, for the cer- 
tification of a secondary school principal only thirty-two states require 
a master’s degree or a master’s degree plus as required preparation. Strong 
certification practices in all states are essential to assure the placement 
of thoroughly prepared, qualified secondary school principals who can 
give strong leadership in the fields of instruction, guidance, and related 
areas, State associations are currently redoubling their efforts to encour- 
age states and school districts to demand the best possible programs for 
preparation of school administrators. In an ever-changing society that 
is constantly placing greater demands for accomplishment on its schools 
and their leadership, the profession must make rapid strides in the di- 
rection of rigorous certification requirements. 
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Qualifying for Secondary School Administration 


For many years secondary school administrators have worked dili- 
gently toward the improvement of their professional status. Many groups 
have initiated studies and programs looking toward further professional- 
ism of the principalship through better training programs, refined meth- 
ods of selecting outstanding individuals, and increased interest in pro- 
fessional organizations at the state and national level. The rapidly in- 
creasing enrollments of many of today’s secondary schools and the firm 
conviction on the part of the general public that the school is responsi- 
ble for meeting the needs of all its students are among the factors that 
have raised the principal to a key role as a status leader. 


IMPROVING TRAINING STANDARDS 


The project known as the Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration (СРЕА) sponsored by the American Association of School 
Administrators, has accomplished much since 1947 in raising standards 
in educational administration. Eight universities in the United States 
have acted as research centers under the sponsorship of the Kellogg 
Foundation. Improved graduate training programs, better standards for 
selecting administrators, and greater stimulus to research in the area 
of school administration have resulted from the recommendations of the 
CPEA program. Hollis A. Moore’s Studies in School Administration ? 
should be read for a review of the publications issued by regional CPEA 
centers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
EXAMINATION SERVICES 


The Educational Testing Service (ETS) is now offering examination 
services to aid school districts in selecting principals, vice-principals, su- 
pervisors, and guidance counselors. These services have provided initial 
screening of qualified candidates, placed promotions on a professional 
basis, and identified talented teachers who should participate in leader- 
ship training programs. In 1957-1959 thirty-seven school systems used 
ETS to examine 2603 candidates. The scoring of the tests, and the ac- 
companying confidential reports to the district have made the ETS plan 
valuable assistance in properly screening administrative candidates. 


3 Hollis A. Moore, Jr., Studies in School Administration (Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1957), 202 pp. 
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OTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING 


In a publication by Daniel R. Davies an interesting survey of trends 
and developments was made in the field of educational administration. 
Davies cited four groups that have been active in improving administra- 
tion: 

1. The National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion (NCPEA), a group interested in a thorough study of administrative 
behavior in education to provide new vistas for professional excellence. 
This group has methodically dealt with the changes needed in the pat- 
tern of selection of candidates for the pursual of programs in educational 
administration, as well as the preparation of the best type of educational 
administrative programs possible. Such an organization as NCPEA has 
done much to bring college professors to understand the pressing and 
urgent problems faced by practicing school administrators and to trans- 
late this knowledge into improved classroom teaching. 

2. The University Council for Educational Administration has been 
organized for the purpose of identifying, selecting, and developing per- 
sons of the highest administrative potential. This organization has been 
very effective in uniting many groups in a thorough study of adminis- 
trative problems. 

3. The National Committee on Professional Standards has worked 
diligently on guides to be used in the evaluation of college programs for 
preparing school administrators. 

4. The United States Office of Education has set up a grant of more 
than $260,000 for research designed to establish criteria leading to suc- 
cess in the job of the elementary school principalship and to develop im- 
proved techniques for the identification of members of the teaching force 
who have administrative potential. 


Such groups as these are doing much to assure secondary school ad- 
ministrators that their professional status will be enhanced in the future 
through increased qualification criteria and selection standards used by 
colleges and universities engaged in the preparation of administrative 
personnel for the secondary schools. 

As institutions of higher learning have diligently searched for new 
and improved ways better to train future school administrators it has 
become increasingly apparent that traditional classroom techniques are 
no longer adequate. In 1957 Adolph Unruh made a study of ways in 


4 Daniel R. Davies, “Educational Administration Takes Its Stand," School Executive, 
vol. 77, January 1958, pp. 53-56. 
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which administrative training could be improved.’ Sixty-three well-edu- 
cated and experienced school administrators participated in the study. 
The results of the investigation were conclusive and highly related to the 
preparation that these administrators had had in their own training pro- 
grams. Four basic problems were listed by these administrators. One year 
of graduate study is no longer sufficient for the preparation of either the 
high school principal or the superintendent; more work is needed in 
certain academic fields as these impinge upon administrative work, such 
as composition, writing, public speaking, and psychology; several fields 
of professional knowledge and understanding are common to the work 
of both principals and superintendents—school law, curriculum develop- 
ment, budgeting procedures, school-community relations, and group dy- 
namics; and there are differences in the need for certain professional 
education emphases related to the two administrative positions and, in 
some cases, there seems to be a real differentiation: for the principal the 
need appears to be more in these areas—organization and management 
of schools, supervision, evaluation of instruction, tests and measurements, 
statistics, guidance and counseling, extracurricular activity programming, 
psychology, and special techniques for administrative routines; for the 
superintendent these preparational emphases are important—theory and 
principles of administration, development of policies and procedures, 
working with boards of education, working with lay committees, school 
surveys, business administration, relationships with the state department 
of education, purposes and management of auxiliary agencies, tax struc- 
ture and taxing procedures, teacher recruitment and selection, history of 
education, and philosophy of education. Unruh's study indicated that 
a basic core for both the principal and the superintendent is advisable, 
with differentiation coming at the higher level of learning. This study 
clearly shows that school administrators feel that their preparation should 
come at the graduate year or years, should encompass several basic aca- 
demic areas, should include an understanding of the specialized func- 
tions necessary for school administration, and should provide for a dif- 
ference in the type of training for principals and superintendents. 


SELECTION AND PREPARATION 


The Committee for the Advancement of School Administrators of the 
American Association of School Administrators recently set forth thirty- 
five specific statements directed at four groups—colleges and universities, 
state departments of education, practicing school administrators and 


5 Adolph Unruh, “Administrators Look at Their Preparation,” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 
38, June 1957, pp. 376-378. 
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boards of education.® All the statements developed by the committee had 
to do with ways in which a better program for the selection and training 
of school administrators could be provided. The four major areas of con- 
cern indicated in the report are summarized here: 


1. The committee considered ways of selecting able administrators 
for further training. Certification requirements should include not only 
a prescribed course of study but an evaluation of the candidate's ability. 
The local school system should share in the development of these peo- 
ple by providing such measures as developmental leave, testing programs, 
and released time for initial tryout. Colleges and universities should ob- 
tain help from administrators in evaluating their graduates. 

2. Institutions admitting candidates to an administrative program 
should carefully review the background and previous experience of their 
applicants better to determine their strengths and deficiencies. Such ap- 
plicants should have more than an average baccalaureate knowledge of 
the cultural disciplines. The training program should follow an inter- 
disciplinary approach, and many fields of learning should be brought 
to focus in the educational program for potential administrators. 

3. There should be a continued educational program for administra- 
tors already in service. In-service offerings should be both practical and 
typical of the everyday experiences faced by school administrators, In- 
service activities should not be given degree credit because these activities 
interfere with the building of a planned program. 

4. Approximately one hundred colleges and universities should offer 
research training and provide a chance for trainees to demonstrate basic 
skills. College and university programs should include experimental lab- 
oratories, individual work space, better libraries, and housing for mar- 
ried students. Instructors in a situation of this kind should be successful 
administrators. 


The committee’s report further substantiates the need for the devel- 
opment of a program for educational administration preparation that 
seeks to help those who are interested in becoming future administra- 
tors and to give assistance and in-service training opportunities to those 
able administrators already on the job. 


INTERNSHIP 


It would be difficult to examine the administrative training prepara- 
tion programs of the various colleges and universities without becoming 


6 John G. Fowlkes, “Epic Document on Training and Selecting Administrators,” The 
Nation's Schools, vol. 61, May 1958, 52-53. 
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aware of the growing need for an internship period for prospective school 
administrators. Although field work experiences and internship are new 
in school administration, they have long been established in other pro- 
fessions.? Since the late 1800's even the teaching profession has had a 
form of internship through its practice teaching program. One group, 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, 
has recognized the need for improved internship programs. Pioneer ef- 
forts in this area have been encouraged. In 1947 the University of Mary- 
land inaugurated an internship program and did much to provide cer- 
tain guiding principles that other administrative training institutions 
could follow. Maryland insisted that written work, time for research, 
and scheduled conferences be included in the intern’s program during 
the semester. Selection of interns was based upon teaching experience, 
college graduate work, and other indications of future success. Mary- 
land's professors designated that an intern’s activities should arise from 
his interests and the real school problems that challenge him. 

It is apparent that field work administrative programs should be as 
nearly on-the-job administration as possible. Abundant opportunities for 
a variety of basic administrative experiences must be provided by col- 
leges and local districts on a coordinated basis. 

Basic Disciplines. No discussion about the adequate preparation of 
the secondary school administrator is complete without reference to the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals committee report 
on the training and experience of secondary school administrative per- 
sonnel. D. H. Eikenberry was chairman of the group making the study, 
which listed the following basic preparation subject disciplines as neces- 
sary for the high school principal: 


. Philosophy of education 

. Study of youth and their needs 

. Curriculum and method 

Community life and needs 

Guidance 

. Professional relationships 

. Development of American education 

. Comparative and international education 

. Principles of school administration 

10. Organization and administration in American education 
11. Municipal administration in relation to public education 
12. Analysis of present-day American secondary education 
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7 С. А. Newell and В. Е. Will, “Planning Internships for Prospective School Admin- 
istration,” Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. 37, no. 5, May 1951, рр. 
307-311. 
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1. Organization and administration of the secondary school in terms of the 
meaning of democracy 
14. Internships 8 


QUALIFICATIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


Few administrators would deny that we know a great deal about ways 
in which administrative behavior may be predicted. Kenneth E. McIntyre, 
in 1956, reported on four years of experience with measures of reliabil- 
ity and validity with various test batteries, McIntyre and his associates 
found letters of recommendation and interviews to be of little value in 
terms of current use? They did, however, discover that the combination 
of the Miller Analogies, the Cooperative English C2, and the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, was of considerable value in pre- 
dicting administrative success if the student scored well (as judged by the 
staff) on all three tests.1° McIntyre indicated that such factors as in- 
telligence and peer acceptance, considered in combination, could be of 
considerable value as a screening device in the selection of future ad- 
ministrators. 

Many school districts on their own have set up basic qualifications for 
those who desire an administrative position within the district. A re- 
view of many of these district handbooks and publications relating to 
professional requirements indicate that the following general character- 
istics are desirable in a secondary school administrator: 


1. Health. The applicant should have the physical and mental fitness 
to engage in educational work as evidenced by a health certificate from 
the appropriate health authorities. 

2. Professional growth. The applicant should be taking or should have 
completed professional education courses appropriate to his field of edu- 
cational administration. 

3. Leadership. The applicant should be a recognized leader in the 
field of education and should be able to secure community cooperation 
in carrying forth the work of the school. 

4. Supervision. The applicant should be able to lead, direct, and 
supervise fellow workers in education on a democratic basis. 


8 D. H. Eikenberry, "Training and Experience Standards for Principals of Secondary 
Schools,” Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 35, no. 181, November 1951, pp. 44-45. Note: 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals will hereafter be 
referred to as Bulletin of the NASSP. 

9 Kenneth E. McIntyre, Recruiting and Selecting Leaders for Education (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1956), pp. 1-78. 

zo Kenneth E. McIntyre, “What Are They Like?” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 37, no. 7; 
April 1956, pp. 288-291. 
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5. Management. The applicant should be able to direct the business 
and financial activities of the school that would be associated with his 
position. 


Many practicing school administrators are concerned with their own 
professional growth and development as they continue in office. In study- 
ing the administrator’s need and opportunity for professional growth, 
Alden Stuart found that the typical administrator is hampered by his 
inability to have time off in the summer to develop professionally." 
Many boards of education keep their secondary school administrators 
under ten or eleven month contracts that seriously interfere with their 
attendance at summer school. In spite of this, the administrator is usu- 
ally the prime force in supplying new ideas, encouragement, and inspira- 
tion to his staff. The board of education must take the initiative to see 
that the administrator has an opportunity to develop professionally. 
Even though he may be unable to attend regular class sessions at a col- 
lege or university, he should be able to participate in such in-service 
training programs as one-week institutes or one-day conferences. The 
local board of education not only should grant the administrator time 
to attend such programs but also should bear the cost they entail, 


SIMULATION IN ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING 


For years institutions involved in the preparation of school adminis- 
trators have been interested in a new method of instruction that would 
help develop the skills, concepts, and insights needed in educational ad- 
ministration, The simulated materials developed as a base for selecting 
elementary school principals through the use of the Whitman “simu- 
lated" school situation 1° represent background materials gathered for 
situational tests of the Development of Criteria of Success (DGS) Project. 
The situation uses motion pictures, film strips, tapes, and printed mate- 
rials about the Whitman School and the community of Jefferson Town- 
ship. 

The purpose of using simulated materials is to provide maximum trans- 
fer of learning to future on-the-job situations, for transfer occurs best 
when the learner perceives a relationship between a given situation and 
one he has experienced previously. By presenting real administrative sit- 
uations, simulated materials offer the advantage of greater transfer than 


rr Alden T. Stuart, “What about the Administrator's Professional Growth and De- 
velopment?”, School Executive, vol. 76, no. 11, July 1957. PP- 55-56. 

12 University Council for Educational Administration, Stimulation in Administrative 
Training (Columbus: The Council, 1960), 46 pp. 
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occurs with the typical classroom situation limited by lectures and dis- 
cussions, As they react to the versatility of simulated materials and prob- 
lem situations, the trainees develop insights about themselves, learn sci- 
entific concepts, and acquire needed skills. 

Through simulated materials, the University Council for Educational 
Administration (UCEA) has found a method of making theory in edu- 
cational administration both adequate and appropriate. The constraints, 
pressures, and limitations of real situations, largely ignored in the past, 
have been highlighted by introducing simulated materials into prepara- 
tory programs. Specific skills in administration, such as decision making 
and communication, can be defined and performance in relation to them 
can be identified and scored as shown by the DCS Project. These and 
other skills can be developed through the use of simulated materials. 
Realism in instruction can be controlled by college professors as they 
assist students in assessing the validity of the decisions made during a 
simulated experience. Even internship is given a valuable assist from 
simulated materials when adapted to the realities of conditions found 
in the field. Becoming highly motivated, learning about average practice, 
and being involved in the reality of the administrative process are im- 
portant dividends that accrue from the use of simulated materials. 


CHALLENGES AND PROBLEMS 


No one can predict the limitless kinds of problems and pressures that 
will daily confront secondary school administrators in large numbers 
of schools. Undoubtedly, common elements of all problems will center 
around such areas as school district organization, staff personnel, cur- 
riculum development, guidance, student activities, financial and plant 
control, and relations with the community. The important thing for 
the administrator to consider is the steps that must be taken to fore- 
stall obvious problems that might occur, and to develop a sensible pro- 
cedure for handling problems that have already confronted the school. 

Perhaps the surest way to master problem situations is, first, to develop 
a unified staff approach to problems and, second, to prepare policy guides 
for the methods to be utilized in solving these problems. Reliance on 
scholarly research and continuing evaluation of programs of action in 
the school are far more helpful in coping with potential problem situa- 
tions than using the “play by ear” technique that is hardly representa- 
tive of good administrative practice in problem solving. Both short-range 
problems (Johnny starts a fight on the school grounds at lunch time) and 
long range problems (improving the in-service training program for the 
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staff) are better solved by thorough and coordinated investigation, analy- 
sis, and action by the school staff and its administration. 


Recognition for the Secondary School Administrator 


The secondary school principal is forever seeking new goals for the 
secondary school, working toward the solution of annoying problems, and 
showing great concern over the ability of the school to meet the needs of 
the individual boys and girls entrusted to its care. So much of the prin- 
cipal’s time is consumed primarily with this type of activity that he sel- 
dom gives much thought to the impression that he is making upon the 
people who share the responsibility for the success or failure of the 
school's program. Parents, businessmen, community leaders, students, 
custodians, and many others are frequent observers of the principal and 
his work. Regardless of the number of times these people meet him dur- 
ing the year and whether they know him personally or through second- 
hand report, they mold an image of the principal as an educational 
leader. This image, if good, portends well for the principal and assures 
his continued success in the school. The image, if bad or perhaps vague, 
may well indicate that those affected by the principal's leadership efforts 
are dissatisfied with them and unwilling to have him continue in office. 
Good secondary school principals, then, must do more than be concerned 
over goals, problems, and needs but must live up to the expectations of 
the community in which they work. 


PRECONCEPTIONS OF THE JOB 


The many requirements and demands made upon the secondary prin- 
cipal have been described in the preceding page. Whether he likes it or 
not these requirements are largely determined by citizens in the com- 
munity who have preconceived ideas of what constitutes the job of the 
school principal or what the position of the principal should be. An ex- 
amination of school codes or laws gives few or no guidelines as to the 
expectancies of the high school or junior high school principalship in 
any given state. Few boards of education have undertaken the responsi- 
bility through written policy statements of describing the position and/or 
expectations of those who will serve in that capacity. Until recently sec- 
ondary school principals, wherever they may be, had little knowledge of 
what was expected of them by fellow workers and citizens in their school 
community. Most secondary school principals in the past have conducted 
themselves according to what they thought was expected of them in their 
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position and had little insight into the attitudes and expectations of 
others. Many principals might have been saved from making serious 
mistakes in the performance of their duties had they possessed such in- 
formation. 

In February 1952, the steering committee of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals met in New York and initiated a study 
that was largely devoted to answering such questions as these: 


1, Does the work of the high school principal differ in communities serving 
various types of population groups as distinguished by occupation? 

2. What is the relationship between the principal's performance and his un- 
derstanding of what the community and the school people expect of him? 

3. Is what he does largely influenced not only by what he thinks these de- 
mands are, but also by what he thinks he should be doing? 

4. What actually are the expectations of various groups concerning the serv- 
ices, responsibilities, and obligations of the principal to the high school 
and to the community? 

5. How is the position affected by the differences between rural and urban 
schools and communities and geographical regions? 

6. How is the position affected by the size of the school and the grade com- 
binations included in the school? 18 


THE COLLINS STUDY 


At that time a proposed intensive study of the “successful” principal 
was being initiated by James S. Collins. The purpose of the Collins study 
was to compile and analyze information that would indicate what the 
public high school administrator does or avoids doing to enable him to 
meet adequately the expectations of those with whom he works and 
associates. A new and complex role of the principal had resulted as vast 
changes in the purpose and design of the high schools had occurred be- 
cause of the rapid growth in pupil enrollment. Results of the analysis of 
the data collected suggested that all acceptable and unacceptable actions 
or behavior of the principal could be categorized into eleven areas as 
follows: 


1. Organizing, managing, and co-ordinating components of the school. 
2. Improving curriculum and teaching. 

3. Gaining confidence and support of staff members. 

4. Winning respect and approval of students. 

5. Enlisting support and cooperation of the community. 


13 David B. Austin and James S. Collins, "A Study of Attitudes toward the High 
School Principalship," Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 4o, no. 216, January 1956, pp. 106- 
107. 
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. Delegating authority and responsibility. 
. Increasing his professional competence. 
. Participating in community affairs. 

. Making policies and decisions. 

. Working with higher administration. 

. Executing policies and decisions.!4 


HOD ouo 


1 
1 

Collins found ninety-one acceptable and unacceptable practices iden- 
tified as having a very important influence on the success or failure of 
the principal. The investigation showed that the people interviewed held 
many common views regarding what constitutes successful and unsuccess- 
ful job performances of the secondary school administrator. 

The following summarization indicates the basic expectations for the 
successful secondary school principal: 


1. He provides good organization, skillful management, and efficient 
coordination of all elements of the school. He keeps himself informed 
of the activities taking place in all parts of the school, encourages the 
criticisms and suggestions of others, deliberately studies problems and 
components of the school, and constantly seeks information that will 
lead to improvement in conducting its operations and procedures. 

2, He provides leadership and initiative in improving the curriculum 
and teaching in the school. His success depends upon his ability to bring 
students, teachers, and parents together for cooperative planning regard- 
ing school problems. He encourages teachers to develop new teaching 
patterns and gives them counsel regarding instructional needs. 

3. Не develops and maintains the kind of mutual understanding with 
students, teachers, parents, and his superintendent that will induce them 
to like him, respect him, place confidence in him, and endeavor to co- 
operate with him in making the school the kind of place all agree it 
ought to be. He manifests a strong personal interest in individual welfare 
and remains receptive to the assistance and suggestions of others. Con- 
fidence in his ability to lead others may stem largely from the way he re- 
acts during individual and group associations and from the success with 
which he is able to fulfill expectations in other areas of his work. 

4. He remains alert to trends and developments in the educational pro- 
fession and other fields of endeavor, especially those fields associated 
with education and citizenship. He never feels that he has achieved per- 
fection in his professional work. 

5. He participates in community affairs which he does not regard as an 


14 Ibid., pp. 109-110. 
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extra activity. He is affiliated with at least one civic organization in the 
community, becomes personally acquainted with local citizens, and takes 
part in various worthwhile community activities usually associated with 
responsible citizenship. 

6. He delegates a great deal of authority and responsibility to staff 
members and students. Such delegation is made insofar as possible on 
the basis of aptitude and interest of the individual or group to whom 
delegated responsibilities are entrusted. Arbitrary intervention to inspect 
or investigate the performance of an individual or group to whom he has 
entrusted authority and responsibility is made only in case of absolute 
necessity. 

7. He makes and helps make the kinds of policies and decisions that 
will hasten the achievement of acceptable school objectives. In formulat- 
ing or helping formulate such kinds of judgments the high school prin- 
cipal is always careful not to supersede the authority and responsibility 
invested in him by higher authority of administration. In exercising this 
kind of caution, however, he does not go to the extreme of becoming a 
"rubber stamp" or a "mechanical relay" for the higher administrative 
office. 

8. Insofar as he can, he provides for free exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation between himself and his superintendent in order to prevent a 
rigid framework of policies from becoming formulated at the higher 
administrative level and being handed down arbitrarily to him. Regular, 
informal communication between himself and his superintendent fa- 
cilitates change in policies and regulations whenever new needs emerge. 

9. He insists on persistent efforts by all concerned to execute policies 
and achieve goals that have been agreed upon. He is alert to everyday 
developments in the school, vigorously pursues acceptable school objec- 
tives, and is ready to provide guidance and lend encouragement to all 
who are working for the advancement of the school. 


In conclusion, Collins discovered that on the basis of his study the 
principal needs to possess a number of proficiencies in order to meet the 
expectations of those who are believed to hold the balance of power in 
determining whether or not his performance as a leader of the school is 
acceptable. Foremost among his proficiencies should be the ability to get 
along well with people and to persevere in the pursuance of worthy ob- 
jectives with unwavering determination. On the other hand, probably 
one of the least desirable characteristics that a principal may possess is 
inertia, that malady with which no secondary school administrator should 
permit himself to become encumbered. 
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THE AUSTIN STUDY 


Following the Collins study David B. Austin polled a large sampling 
of opinion from teachers, superintendents, and informed citizens con- 
cerning their attitude toward the high school principalship.* The basic 
findings of the Austin study are summarized below: 


Activities of great importance to the principal: 


1. He confers regularly with the superintendent about the program 
and activities of the school. 

2. He cooperates with the superintendent by actively participating in 
the selection of teachers. 

3. He seeks to understand personal and professional problems of the 
teachers and help them meet these problems. 

4. He resides in the community and participates actively and freely 
in its social life. 

5. He represents the individual and collective interests of the teachers 
to the superintendent and the board of education. 

6. He serves as a consultant and resource person to members of the 
staff as they seek to develop more effective guidance techniques and pro- 
cedures. 

7. He personally and regularly inspects the school plant and grounds. 


Activities of considerable importance to the principal: 


1. He concentrates primarily on the improvement of the instructional 
program. 

2. He delegates responsibility for managerial duties to such an extent 
that these duties do not require the majority of his time and attention. 

3. He uses class visitations followed by conferences with the teachers 
as a regular practice for the improvement of instruction. 

4. He holds frequent conferences with pupils and parents to help 
them reach decisions concerning educational and vocational plans and 
problems. 

5. He invites curriculum specialists and other resource people to work 
with the school staff on improving the curriculum. 

6. He serves as a leader of a professional team that cooperatively de- 
velops the best educational program that can be provided for the youth 
of the area. 

7. He frequently attends professional meetings on local, state, and na- 
tional levels. 


I5 Ibid., pp. 131-134. 
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8. As educational leader of the community, he takes the initiative in 
involving parents and other citizens in a continuing study of the school 
and its problems. 

g. He delegates some definite nonteaching responsibilities to other 
members of the staff and gives them authority to act within the area of 
those responsibilities. 


Activities of lesser importance: 


1. He accepts responsibility for coordinating the activities of the 
youth-serving agencies of the community. 

2, He states openly his convictions concerning political and civic issues 
in the community. 

3. He frequently leaves the school to participate in lay and professional 
organizations. 

4. He writes for publication. 

5. He speaks frequently at meetings of non-school organizations. 

6. He serves on community planning groups. 

7. He personally supervises more student activities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE AND PERSONALITY 


A project concerned with administrative performance and personality 
(often referred to as the “in-basket technique” or “simulated situation”) 
was designed for these purposes: to determine dimensions of performance 
in the elementary school principalship and thus develop a better under- 
standing of the nature of the job of the school administrator; to provide 
information helpful in the solution of the problem of selecting school 
administrators; and to provide materials and instruments for the study 
and teaching of school administration.!? Although this study referred to 
the elementary school principalship, it has numerous implications for 
the secondary school principalship. 

The Sex of the Principal. In the area of selection of administrators the 
study indicated that women are favored over men as principals if the 
job of principal is conceived in a way that values working with teachers 
and outsiders; being concerned with objectives of teaching, pupil partici- 
pation, and the evaluation of learning; having knowledge of teaching 
methods and techniques; and gaining positive reactions from teachers 
and superiors. However, a woman principal should not always be pre- 


16 John K. Hemphill, Daniel E. Griffiths, and Norman Frederiksen, Administrative 
Performance and Personality: A Study of the Principal in a Simulated School (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962), pp. 3807 
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ferred over а man, for a woman does not always have these characteristics. 
Experience. Although teaching experience is usually considered a pre- 
requisite for school administration, this study did not differentiate be- 
tween teaching and other professional experience in education. No data 
were given about the administrative performance of principals lacking 
teaching experience. It was found, in general, though the evidence was 
not clear-cut, that those with little administrative experience tend to 
follow suggestions from others rather than base decisions on their knowl- 
edge of the broad field of education, while those with more experience, 
not rating as high in interaction problems, seem to exert a stronger in- 
dividual leadership derived from previous knowledge and performance. 
Personality. In employing tests for the analysis of principal potential, 
personality measures can best make a contribution if used in conjunction 
with mental ability and test of professional knowledge. Desirable qualities 
of personality must be considered in the light of a function in a particu- 
lar situation. Though mental ability and knowledge are importanct fac- 
tors in predicting administrative performance, no test can choose a 
"successful" principal. The study shows that the selection of principals is 
a more complex matter than it is usually regarded. 

The Preparation of School Administrators. “There is no correlation be- 
tween the amount of academic preparation of the principal and the ef- 
fectiveness of his administrative performance. Trends in the preparation 
of school administrators have undergone a change from the use of straight 
curricular offerings to a training approach in which people “deal with 
situations, not just know about them." In this study a taxonomy of ad- 
ministrative performance was used to suggest experience that should be 
provided throughout the total program of preparation: 


Factor A^ Exchanging Information 

Factor B’ ‘Discussing with Others before Acting 

Factor C’ Complying with Suggestions Made by Others 
Factor D’ Analyzing the Situation 

Factor Е” Maintaining Organizational Relationships 
Factor F Organizing Work 

Factor G^ Responding to Outsiders 

Factor H’ Directing the Work of Others 


In-basket tests not only reveal the level of individual performance in a 
given area, but also open the way to remedial instruction and reassess- 
ment. One of the strengths of this method is the development of personal 
insights while acquiring needed skills in handling the on-the-job type of 
problem. The chief weakness of simulation as a teaching technique is 
its newness. 
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The Practice of Administration. The study indicated that administra- 
tive performance is much more than leadership, and that there is a neces- 
sary distinction in relation to task structure that is observable on the 
basis of what an administrator may neglect or exclude from his total 
performance. 

It also indicates a need for the introduction of an evaluation system 

for principals as well as much need for research in this area. At present 
any evaluation is done only by superiors or subordinates, and the relia- 
bility of such instruments employing different frames of reference is 
questioned. 
The Role of the Profession. The profession has three main responsibili- 
ties: It must establish a pattern of values by which each administrator 
can evaluate himself. The body of professional knowledge must be en- 
larged and revised through comprehensive researches, paralleled by 
further development of administrative methodology and scientific theory. 
The development of administrative skill is particularly urgent because 
of inadequate preservice preparation. The major implication of this 
study is that simulation offers an excellent method of teaching these 
skills to administrators. 

An already difficult task is made more complex by the very nature of 
each individual and his behavior, which is a function of both the situa- 
tion and the person. Hence procedures for analysis of data obtained in 
situations must be sufficiently sophisticated to reveal the basic underlying 
order that may exist. 


SEARCH FOR THE BEST PRINCIPAL 


A fairly recent development has been the annual award to the indi- 
viduals who are considered the best elementary and secondary school 
principals of the year. These awards are made by the Croft Educational 
Services of New London, Connecticut, to honor the men and women 
who best exemplify the finest qualities of the school principal. The 1960 
fourth annual secondary school winner, for example, was Gerald F. 
Wilson, principal of the H. B. Plant High School, Tampa, Florida. Basic 
yardsticks for selecting an outstanding administrator are that he be a 
dedicated professional, a creative thinker, and an effective “doer.” His 
accomplishments as a faculty leader, supervisor of instruction, leader of 
students, plant manager, and spokesman for the school to the community 
must be unparalleled. 

An award such as this does much to call to the attention of all citizens 
the importance of the principal’s job and the competence that it takes 
to be an outstanding educational leader. Recognition of this sort is 
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concrete evidence of the desire of persons interested in school administra- 
tion to honor those principals who are providing exemplary leadership 
in their respective schools and communities. 


The Profession Raises Its Standards: Some Examples 


The State Association Promotes Administrative Careers. The State Sec- 
ondary School Administrators’ Association recently formulated the fol- 
lowing series of recommendations that would bring greater recognition 
and prestige to the position of the secondary school principal. (1) Every 
secondary school administrative unit should be large enough to provide 
the services of a well-qualified, full-time principal. (2) The salary paid 
should be equivalent to that of other professions demanding similar capa- 
bilities and preparation. (3) Before assuming the position the principal 
should haye a minimum of five years of classroom teaching experience, 
(4) Trained administrative assistants should be assigned to the office to 
relieve the principal of routine administrative and clerical work and 
thereby conserve his time and energy for supervision and for upgrading 
the curriculum. (5) District office services should be organized so that they 
support the efforts of the principal to improve the school’s educational 
program. (6) The principal’s task is closely allied with raising the cultural 
level of the community and, as such, he should be eagerly sought after 
as a leader in community activities, Through this study the association 
recognized the unprecedented opportunity for secondary school princi- 
pals to advance professionally in their respective communities as well- 
qualified, highly respected educational leaders. 
Kane University Offers an Internship Program. In an attempt to pro- 
vide internship experiences in school administration, Kane University 
has been providing this experience each semester to six teachers studying 
school administration in any of the surrounding school districts where 
these students were regularly teaching. They are relieved of classroom 
teaching during at least half of the school day and given administrative 
responsibilities by the district during this released time. Three units of 
graduate experience are given for this experience on a semester basis. 
The internship is jointly sponsored by the authorities in the district 
where the student taught and by a professor of school administration at 
Kane. The intern held frequent conferences on the campus with the 
sponsoring professor and the professor, in turn, visited the intern on the 
job and conferred with administrators under whom the student was 
working. Seminar sessions were held with the interns during the semester. 
Kane University's program has received favorable support from the 
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profession and many students have applied to enter it. The interns, care- 
fully selected, continue to receive concurrently a broad background in 
general education. An evaluation study of the performance of graduates 
indicated that they were better prepared in administration than those 
who had not been in the program. The State Association of School Ad- 
ministrators also declared the internship program a success and recom- 
mended its continuance. 
Jonesport Improves Its Promotion Procedures. Realizing that teachers 
should understand selection procedures for promotion, Jonesport school 
officials developed a written policy guide. The guide indicated that all 
administrative vacancies are to be publicized, that each position is to be 
described and necessary background and qualifications given, and that a 
written examination will cover general education as well as the areas re- 
lated to the specific job. A committee evaluates the results of the test and 
examines professional qualifications, personal interviews are held, and 
top candidates are recommended to the superintendent who, in turn, 
makes recommendations to the board of education. The Jonesport board 
of education gives priority to promotion from within the system where 
local candidates have qualifications that are equal to or better than the 
qualifications of those outside the system. 
Raising Qualification Standards. The metropolitan community of Tol- 
land recently increased its qualification standards for those who would 
seek a high school principalship. The board of education specified these 
basic requirements: (1) The candidate must possess a doctor's degree in 
philosophy with a specialty in educational administration or a doctor of 
education degree; (2) he must have adequate major and minor prepara- 
tion in three or more academic fields; (3) he must have been recom- 
mended for the position by an accredited school administration training 
institution in that state as meeting basic educational, intellectual, per- 
sonal, and health qualifications; and (4) he must compete for the position 
through written examinations and oral screening interviews. Tolland 
school officials want only the upper 10% of administrative candidates to 
apply for positions of administrative leadership. 
White Mountain Studies the Major Concerns of Its Principals. Situated 
in a booming mining district, White Mountain’s secondary school prin- 
cipals inaugurated a two-year study of basic areas of concern to them 
as leaders in the instructional program. The study indicated that science 
and mathematics, counseling and guidance, gifted children, the general 
curriculum, and graduation requirements led the list. Action was taken 
in each of the areas. 

In science and mathematics, the principals devised plans to make the 
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board of education and the public aware of the need for increasing the 
teaching staff in this area, building additional science and mathematics 
laboratories and providing additional classroom space in the science- 
mathematics complex. In counseling and guidance, better means of 
earlier identification of students’ abilities and needs were developed, im- 
proved counseling services were projected, and the standardized testing 
program was revised. Better balance was arrived at between the program 
for gifted children, normal or average students, and slow learners. The 
general education program was overhauled to broaden the preparation 
of students for life in today’s world. Finally, graduation requirements 
for college preparatory students were increased from 150 to 170 semester 
hours in order to improve their preparation for college. 

The White Mountain study has received favorable regional attention. 
Similar studies are now being pursued in other local districts as a means 
of identifying and solving administrative problems. 
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m~~) GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
chapter 3| FUNCTIONS 


What does the school administrator actually do? What are the con- 
cepts that lay persons hold to be truths in relation to the activities and 
functions of a secondary school principal? Where do these "supposed" 
functions fit the many levels of educational organization, and how does 
the administrator carry on the daily business of giving leadership to the 
school in the face of such a maelstrom of demands and counterdemands? 
Of course, there is no single nor simple answer. However, an 'observer 
cannot fail to be aware of the overwhelming number of duties and re- 
sponsibilities that represent the functions of the principal. 

First of all, the principal is an "organizational man" who must not 
only build but sustain an organization—the school. Second, he plays an 
important role in communicating his ideas to those with whom he works, 
and he must be responsive to the communications of others as they relate 
to the welfare and progress of the school and its constituents. Third, he 
provides the leadership required to make the school responsive to the 
impact of the changing world. outside the school while he gives guidance 
to the "outside" social order as it needs refurbishing and/or revitalizing. 
Fourth, he is sensitive to the fine balance between the goals and objec- 
tives of the school, policy, and educational practice, and he reminds his 
staff constantly of the close correlation that must be maintained between 
these three forces. And finally, he seeks to transform the behavior of 
teachers, students, and members of the community so that they will better 
serve themselves, their fellow men, and the educational enterprise from 
which they reap untold cultural and personal benefits. 

The principal's functions should be much clearer when viewed in this 


light. To describe the tasks of the administrator in such a brief manner, 


however, is to gloss over the multiple, rigorous, and demanding short- 
scription includes the many 


and long-range tasks that he has. A better de: 
complex and intricate functions of the administrator of a superior edu- 
cational program in the secondary school. 


Theory and Function in School Administration 


Commission on Inservice Education for 
there needs to be a drastic evaluation 
held to be essential 


In a recent report the AASA 
School Administrators stated that 
and reorganization of the knowledge and experience 
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to the discipline of school administration.! The content belonging to 
this discipline should be clearly identified, organized, and brought to- 
gether in a logical manner. School administrators, more than ever, re- 
quire the tools of general knowledge and wisdom to hold together and 
communicate about the art of education. 

The report shows that strong administrators come to grips with vital 
educational issues. They are lucid, candid, and convincing in their ex- 
planation of the educational program. Bold in their thinking and plan- 
ning and approachable by the public, they inspire confidence because 
of the successful application of the knowledge and skills of their profes- 
sion. From successful experience and a careful study of the literature in 
the field, they know education thoroughly. They keep themselves in- 
formed about their school or system. Their understanding of the theory 
of management is a blending of philosophical concepts with understand- 
ing that has come from vital experiences in working with pupils, teachers, 
and parents. 

Guided by a body of philosophical principles and a core of values 
logically related to each other, the professional administrator moves with 
confidence in meeting his administrative responsibilities. An outstanding 
school administrator has high educational purposes, a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to public education, a sensitivity to the stream of cultural 
change, and a sense of logic that brings and holds together seemingly 
disunifying concepts (labor, management, political groups, and so on) 
into a position of dynamic support for education. 


The Relationship of the Principal to the 
Superintendent and the Central Office Staff 


THE SUPERINTENDENT-CENTRAL OFFICE- 
PRINCIPAL TEAM 


The secondary school principal has many obligations as he coordi- 
nates his leadership efforts with those of the superintendent and the 
central office administrative staff. His basic duties and functions, of 
course, are determined by the board of education and the superintendent, 
and are usually stated in the policy handbook of the school district. In 
most cases the principal will hue closely to the teaching process and will 
expend much of his professional effort in supervisory duties. Most of 
his relationships with the superintendent and his staff will consequently 


x American Association of School Administrators, Inservice Education for School 
Administration (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1963), pp. 22-25. 
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stem from his supervisory-administrative tasks as the school's educational 
leader. Local school autonomy, as it relates to the policies of the district, 
must be recognized by the principal to be a concept that is largely deter- 
mined by the attitude of the superintendent and the board of education 
toward the unilateral administrative actions that may be taken at the 
local school level. 

What, then, should be the framework for good administrative relation- 
ships between the principal and the superintendent of schools? The pro- 
fessional attitude of the principal toward his superiors and the district 
should be unquestioned. Moreover, the principal should communicate 
regularly with staff members in the central office so that they will be 
constantly apprised of the progress of various aspects of the school's pro- 
gram. He should provide the school's staff with necessary information 
concerning the many educational services available through the district 
office, He should assist the district in informing students, parents, and 
other members of the community regarding the efforts being made to 
upgrade the school's educational program. He should develop and main- 
tain an effective instructional program in harmony with the standards 
and policies of the school district. He should accept and place in effect 
any administrative policies of the district. He should keep central office 
personnel informed on matters that may involve the superintendent, his 
staff, and/or the board of education. He should assist the district office in 
the selection of qualified personnel for his school. Finally, he should work 
cooperatively with the central office in the evaluation of the school's 
educational program, its facilities, and its personnel. These tasks, then, 
represent the importance of the position that the principal holds as an 
effective “team” member on the district administrative staff. 


TWO STUDIES: PERSPECTIVE AND PERCEPTION 


In a recent publication the University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration 2 (UCEA) indicated that administration is the servant of 
organizational purpose and that purpose determines its subordinate and 
superordinate roles. Both divisions of labor and administrative process, 
therefore, are determined by organizational purpose. The administrator 
does not “set” the purposes, but he must know what kinds of intellectual 
processes are involved in the generation and development of purposes. 
Both the superintendent and the principal, the present author feels, are 
closely intertwined in their understanding and fulfillment of the pur- 


2 Jack A. Culbertson and Stephen P. Hencley (Eds.), Preparing Administrators: New 
Perspectives (Columbus: The University Council for Educational Administration, 


1962), 173 pp. 
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poses of the district and the individual school. Both must know and ap- 
preciate the objectives of each educational unit in the services and pro- 
gram it provides. 

Future administrators in the central office, the UCEA report continues, 
will act as the stimulating and coordinating agency through which plan- 
ning, research, and educational development are promoted in each school. 
Fewer chief school administrators will be found as the number of school 
districts decline, but many more highly competent central administrative 
staff members will be engaged in stimulating research and coordinating 
the work of principals and teachers. The team approach will become 
much more widely used in administration, as opposed to the authority of 
one individual—the chief executive. The central and divisional adminis- 
trative service will concentrate on the clarification of purposes and the 
facilitation and evaluation of their realization. Cultural and social change 
will intensify the sensitivity of the administrator for the diverse needs 
of society and the leadership role he must fill. As many districts and 
schools become larger and more complex, the administrators, from vice- 
principals to superintendents of large city schools, need to be highly 
perceptive about complicated educational problems and intricate human 
relationships. 

A study by Leonard Murdy on the perceptions of interpersonal rela- 
tionships among secondary school administrators disclosed that a two- 
way system of communication is necessary between school administra- 
tors? The downward communication usually deals with matters of 
policy, procedure, and general information, while the upward communi- 
cation lets the leader know what is going on in the organization (consist- 
ing chiefly of reports, complaints, and rumors). Upward communication 
can be solved best by setting up various committees with which the staff 
members meet and confer. Principals, in the study, indicated that the 
characteristics desired of their superintendents were assistance and an- 
swers, ability to make decisions, leadership, and support. Superintendents 
also stated that they wanted their principals to be the educational leaders 
of their schools and that they wanted their high school principals to work 
for the best interests of the total district and to work cooperatively with 
others. "Laying it on the line" so that the subordinate administrator 
knows where the superintendent stands, giving praise and credit sin- 
cerely when it was deserved, and working in a situation in which there 


3 Leonard L. Murdy, "Perceptions of Interpersonal Relationships among Secondary 
school Administrators." Unpublished dissertation, University of Southern California, 
1962. 
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are clear lines of responsibility and duty between them and their su- 
periors are important considerations for good working relationships. 

The evaluation of staff relationships goes on consciously or uncon- 
sciously nearly all the time, Murdy found. Unfortunately, the study de- 
termined that there was a closer relationship and a better understanding 
of duties and responsibilities between superintendents and assistant 
superintendents than between superintendents and principals. In general, 
each school district should have an organized program providing an op- 
portunity for the staff members to work together in identifying common 
problems and needs, The role of the central staff should be one of leader- 
ship, stimulation, coordination, service, and improvement of the educa- 
tional program through others. The superintendent should spend more 
time working cooperatively with the principals, for their activities di- 
rectly influence a large number of people. District in-service growth pro- 
grams should be developed that are based on the qualities, both per- 
sonality and administrative, that should be present in each subordinate 
administrator. 


COORDINATION: 4 PRIORITY ITEM 


Without exception, the principal is responsible for coordinating the 
program of his school with the larger policies and services of the district. 
He must establish good working relationships with central office per- 
sonnel which, in turn, will permit him to be more effective in his deal- 
ings with citizens, parents, children, teachers, administrators, and classi- 
fied personnel, Furthermore, the principal must understand the desired 
characteristics of his administrative position as it is determined and per- 
ceived by his immediate superiors. He must know the methods of com- 
munication that seem most effective in establishing the best understand- 
ing of the duties and relationships of his office and those of the central 
staff. In essence, there is no substitute for a continuous program of co- 
ordination and evaluation of staff relationships with the central office. 
The state of readiness of all personnel in the school and in the district 
Office to accept new ideas must be readily understood by the principal if 
any real progress is to be made in improving the educational program at 
all levels, 


Utilization of the Principal’s Time 


у A basic tenet of good school administration is the proper planning of 
time, The typical fast-moving secondary school program allows the prin- 
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cipal little opportunity to accomplish anything without a planned daily 
schedule. His position and that of the school would be jeopardized unless 
he has a thorough knowledge of his basic responsibilities. Preference rat- 
ings for various tasks are essential. Without a well-organized schedule 
many routine and minor details would combine to keep the principal 
from working at top efficiency. A rigid, inflexible plan of action, on the 
other hand, will not help the principal solve his problem of budgeting 
his time wisely. 


TIME DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 


Several studies made of the way in which the principal apportions his 

time provide an insight into how the typical principal spends his hours 
at school. Maurice E. St. Mary, a principal in New York, has presented a 
strong case for the eleven-month school year for administrators.4 The 
main argument for the extended school year is that the extra time during 
the summer can be spent in finishing work from the school year just 
completed and initiating work for the school year to start in the fall. By 
having this month the principal is better able to supervise during the 
winter and is better prepared for the opening of school in the fall. Proper 
staggering of school personnel during the summer allows the principal 
to have on hand an adequate staff all the time. Without doubt the 
eleven-month school contract for the principal would allow more em- 
phasis to be placed on the immediate concerns of the teachers during the 
academic year. 
The Davis Study. The secondary school principal seldom has an oppor- 
tunity to relax. The difficulty of finding time to accomplish the more im- 
portant aspects of the job increases even as the principal attempts to free 
himself from the minutiae of his work. H. Curtis Davis made a study of 
324 secondary school principals' detailed diaries of their activities for one 
week. The principals' secretaries accurately maintained a running record 
of their activities by fifteen-minute intervals for the five days and evenings 
of the school week, The time devoted by the participating principals, dur- 
ing the week of the study, to fifteen major categories of administrative 
duties is shown in Table 3-1. 

Davis's study revealed that 73 percent of the time of the participating 
principals during the week was given to activities falling within five major 
categories of administrative duties: the organization, administration, and 
improvement of the instructional program; administrative routine; or- 
ganization, administration, and improvement of the guidance program; 


4 Maurice E. St. Mary, “Eleven Months for School Administrators,” American School 
Board Journal, June 1958, pp. 27-28. 
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community relations; and the organization and administration of the 
school staff. The data indicated that the larger the school the more time 
the administrator spent in working with curriculum problems. All the 
administrators averaged 5.8 hours per week on cocurriculum activities. 
The study revealed that secondary school administrators need help in 
finding additional time to spend on the curriculum. 


table 3-1/ 
Percentage of Time Spent on Various Duties 


1 ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, ond IMPROVEMENT of INSTRUC- 


TIONAL TIME 2656 
2 ADMINISTRATIVE ROUTINE 14.24 
3 ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, and IMPROVEMENT of GUIDANCE 

PROGRAM 13.83 
4 COMMUNITY RELATIONS 9.53 
5 ORGANIZATION and ADMINISTRATION of the SCHOOL STAFF 8.53 
6 ADMINISTRATION of the SCHOOL PLANT 5.69 
7 BOARD of EDUCATION and ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 5.33 
8 BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 5.08 
9 PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 3.07 
10 TEACHING 2.84 
11 PLANNING the SCHOOL YEAR 1.84 
12 PRINCIPAL'S PERSONAL BUSINESS and MISCELLANEOUS 1.79 
13 TRANSPORTATION 0.79 
14 RELATIONS with HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 0.48 
15 PRINCIPAL'S PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 0.40 


source: Н. Curtis Davis, “Where Does the Time Go?" California Journal of Secondary 
Education, Vol. 28, no. 6, October 1958, p. 349. Table adapted by permission of the 
Journal. 


The amount of time spent on administrative asignments generally is 
determined, in part, by the principal's teaching responsibilities, Prac- 
tically all large high schools and most medium-sized high schools do not 
require the principal to take over the instruction of one or more classes. 
Principals of small secondary schools, of less than 150 enrollment are 
usually expected to teach from one-half to all of the school day. Any sta- 
tistics regarding the distribution of the principal's time would therefore 
have to be based on the assumption that the principal was doing no 
teaching and was entirely free to determine the amount of emphasis he 
wished to place on administrative duties. General practice in the United 
States has shown that the board of education is very likely to release a 
principal from teaching duties when, in its estimation, the size of the 
school warrants this action. Within the last decade the success of the 
good secondary school principal has largely depended on how he dis- 
charged his supervisory duties. In the increased emphasis on supervision 
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responsibilities the secondary principal has found his best argument as 
well as his greatest need for release from teaching duties. 

The Oregon Study. The Oregon Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals in 1952 made a comprehensive study of the percentage of time 
spent by the principal in the performance of his various duties. Table 
3-2, based on this investigation, compares the actual time spent by prin- 
cipals on various activities with the time that the principals and other 
authorities thought they should spend. As indicated in the table, both 


table 3-2/ 
Time for the Job 


Percentage of Time 
Authorities’ Principals’ Actually 


Categories of Duties Opinions Opinions Spent 
OFFICE ROUTINE 97 129 225 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 87 92 17.8 
TEACHING ЕЯ] 59 13.0 
SUPERVISION of TEACHERS and IM- 

PROVEMENT of INSTRUCTION 31.0 220 12.0 
PUPIL PERSONNEL 1.1 145 84 
PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 5.6 zb 66 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 97 67 56 
ADMINISTRATION of the PLANT 42 64 46 
SUPERENTENDENT'S CONFERENCES 41 2.7 28 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 5.7 7.8 27 
SCHOOL BOARD 21 32 22 
CAFETERIA 23 24 1.1 
TRANSPORTATION 28 26 07 


source: Harold V. McAbee, “Time for the Job,” Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 42, no. 
236, March 1958, p. 41. Reprinted by permission of the Association. 


the authorities and the principals believed that the greatest part of their 
time should be spent on supervision, but such was not the case. In actual 
practice, office routine took the major part of the principal's time. Hardly 
more than half of the time spent on office routine was given to super- 
vision, the category rated highest by the authorities, This study showed 
that it is a tragic waste of knowledge to have a person in such a key posi- 
tion spend the largest part of his total time on tasks that could be done 
by office workers. The study also indicated that the proportion of a prin- 
cipal's time that is spent in any particular category of duty depends a 
great deal on his personal interests, the size of the school, the allocation 
of responsibility by higher authorities, and the clerical and professional 
assistance that he may or may not have, 
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PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


The individual administrator must evaluate his job situation as he 
sees it. He must learn to resist pressures and responsibilities that will take 
him from his primary tasks. Many principals enjoy their participation in 
the extracurricular program because of the “fun” element derived from 
working closely with talented boys and girls in an informal situation. 
Other principals respond eagerly to invitations from community groups 
to join them as a leader, as a consultant, or as a status member. Civic 
groups, political organizations, and service clubs are tireless in their ef- 
forts to inveigle the principal to devote some time to the activities of 
their respective organizations. He must weigh the temptations posed by 
these various groups against the tangible and certain expectations of the 
board of education, the superintendent, and the teaching staff for in- 
structional leadership. Any proper balance of the distribution must 
be made in the light of his own professional strength, the routine office 
help available to him, and the problems he faces in his own particular 
school program. 


Planning the School Year 


As the secondary school principal considers the functions that will be 
his responsibility during the school year, he should analyze and plan in 
terms of basic administrative categories. The areas in which he must 
exert leadership are these: (1) instruction, (2) staff personnel, (3) pupil 
personnel, (4) management of school facilities, and (5) public relations. 
Within each of these categories there are certain tasks that should be 
performed at various times during the school year to support and facili- 
tate the general objectives and functions of the school. A recent study 
conducted by the author indicated the following administrative functions 
as essential to organizing, managing, and coordinating the work of the 
School and its staff. 


The Secondary School Principal 
Plans the School Year 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OCCURRING 
THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL YEAR 
Instruction 


Review and evaluate the curriculum. 
Visit classes. 
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Pursue programs that will upgrade the learning process for students. 
Attend important state and local meetings. 


Staff Personnel 

Hold faculty meetings. 

Encourage guidance and counseling activities. 

Study staff morale. 

Supervise food service transportation and health service activities. 


Pupil Personnel 

Handle discipline problems. 

Supervise extracurricular activities. 

Guide the student government program. 

Maintain accurate attendance reporting procedures, 
Study student morale. 

Direct student record and report procedures. 


Management of School Facilities 

Hold school plant and grounds inspections. 

Direct Civil Defense and disaster drills. 

Develop and expedite a sound budget. 

Prepare federal, state, and district reports. 

Supervise the selection, purchasing, receiving and utilization of supplies and 
equipment. 


Public Relations 
Inform the community on the status and needs of the school. 
Arrange PTA and other school-oriented community activities. 


TYPICAL MONTHLY ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


SUMMER—BEFORE SCHOOL OPENS 


Instruction 
Make current revision of student and teacher handbooks, 
Assist librarian with preparations essential to opening the library in the fall. 


Staff Personnel 
Plan new teachers and noncertificated staff orientation. 


Pupil Personnel 
Process individual student programs. 
Accept new-student registrations. 


Management of School Facilities 
Prepare bus schedule. 
Check equipment, supply, and textbook deliveries. 


Public Relations 
Issue general news releases concerning the opening of school. 
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SEPTEMBER—AFTER SCHOOL OPENS 


Instruction 
Hold department head meetings. 
Adjust class sizes and reschedule students when necessary. 


Staff Personnel 
Form faculty committees, 
Assign special and routine staff duties. 


Pupil Personnel 

Make late registration assignments. 

Hold orientation assembly. 

Initiate sale of activity cards. 

Schedule health exams for student body. 


Management of School Facilities 


Hold first Civil Defense and disaster drills. 
Thoroughly check buildings and grounds for safety. 


OCTOBER 


Instruction 

Initiate testing program. 

Schedule class visitations. 

Begin staff in-service training programs. 
Public Relations 

Hold first PTA meeting. 


NOVEMBER 


Instruction 
Initiate curriculum lay-staff study groups. 
Make first-quarter grade and curriculum study. 


Pupil Personnel 
Review student government program. 


Public Relations 
Plan American Education Week. 
DECEMBER 


Staff Personnel 5 
Prepare custodial schedule for vacation period. 


Pupil Personnel 

Hold student conferences for second-semester program planning. 
Review work permits. 

Public Relations 

Hold Christmas programs. 
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JANUARY 
Staff Personnel 


Schedule new teacher evaluation conferences. 
Hold grade report conferences. 


Pupil Personnel 
Make final rescheduling of students’ second-semester programs. 
Schedule national, state, and college scholarship examinations. 


Management of School Facilities 


Present preliminary school budget estimates. 
Make first-semester inventory of equipment, supplies, and textbooks. 


FEBRUARY—MARCH 


Instruction 
Begin planning fall master schedule. 
Request curriculum revision recommendations to affect fall schedule. 


Management of School Facilities 
Place audio-visual, textbook, supply, and equipment orders for fall. 


Public Relations 
Sponsor invitational open house for parents and community. 


APRIL 


Instructions 

Report recommended curriculum changes for fall to superintendent and board 
of education. 

Revise teacher and student handbooks for fall. 


Staff Personnel 

Make tenure, retention, and dismissal recommendations and hold conferences 
with those affected. 

Pupil Personnel 

Plan special classes in fall for atypical students. 


Management of School Facilities 
Present final budget requests for next school year. 


Public Relations 
Hold Public Schools Week Open House. р 


МАҮ | 


Pupil Personnel 

Preregister for fall semester. 

Register for summer-school term. 

Plan tours for students entering in fall. 
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Management of School Facilities 
Approve next year’s athletic and activity schedules. 


Public Relations 
Announce scholastic honors. 


JUNE 


Instruction 
Prepare year-end summary of school activity and progress to superintendent 
and board of education, 


Staff Personnel 
Plan custodial work schedule for summer months. 


Pupil Personnel 
Supervise commencement exercises. 
Distribute final grade reports. 


Management of School Facilities 

Make textbook inventory. 

Direct personnel and student check-out procedures. 
Certify final attendance reports. 


Subordinate Administrative Positions 


Few secondary school principals find themselves solely responsible for 
administering’ the school’s program. The secondary school, with its many 
complexities and challenges, requires the efforts of a team of administra- 
tive personnel whose combined duties provide a smooth-running and 
efficient school. In many ways the measure of the principal's success is 
determined by the administrative team around him. The administrative 
duties that must be performed in the average high school are so numerous 
that a single administrator could scarcely be expected to perform them. 


DETERMINING THE NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS 


Most schools determine the number of administrative assistants they 
need by the size of the school enrollment, but studies have indicated that 
the pattern is not consistent. Some school systems prepare a series of 
enrollment figures that are used as policy guides to help them decide on 
Whether they need more or fewer administrative assistants. Earl Murray, 
in his study of the functioning of administrative personnel in certain 
public school districts in California, found that a full-time administra- 
tive officer was generally responsible for a school with an enrollment of 
200 or more.5 His investigation indicated that there was no definite figure 
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for the assignment of a part-time or a full-time vice-principal. The specific 
duties assigned a vice-principal by a particular school system decided the 
extent of his administrative time allotment. An attendance and welfare 
supervisor was usually hired when the enrollment reached 1500. Depart- 
ment heads were appointed in the high schools when the enrollment had 
reached 1000. A counselor was rarely found in a high school with an en- 
rollment under 250. 

To carry out the tasks expected of the secondary school principal few 
administrators would admit that they had been assigned enough adminis- 
trative help to perform at peak efficiency. The community expects more 
than a mere disciplinarian—it demands an outstanding educational states- 
man. The staff wants more than a glorified school accountant—it expects 
the services of a highly qualified instructional leader. The student body 
anticipates more than the heavy-handed direction of a vitriolic authori- 
tarian—it requires the guidance of an individual who understands the 
problems of adolescents. All these expectations make it almost impossible 
for the secondary school principal to fulfill his obligations if he is ham- 
pered by numerous and unrealistic duties he cannot possibly perform. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE TEAM 


Many schools are organized on the assumption that they will have the 
guidance of an administrative team. Few medium-sized or large secondary 
schools are constructed without adequate provision being'made for ad- 
ministrative space allotment. Boards of education usually are insistent 
on providing office facilities for such routine functions as counseling, at- 
tendance, student activities, and other nonteaching responsibilities. 

In his study of the administrative team necessary to provide a proper 
functioning of the secondary school, James Harlow found that the or- 
ganizational problem of the principalship is not merely that of providing 
assistant administrators, The problem, he discovered, is one of redesign- 
ing the administrative facilities of the school so that the assistant adminis- 
trators may carry a heavier load than now possible. Using a four-way 
plan for the division of labor for the administrative tasks, Harlow has 
shown a need in these areas: planning, allocating material resources, allo- 
cating personnel resources, and evaluating. The roles of these assistants 
and the principal are described as follows: 


Planning Assistant: Custodian of the planning function; stimulates and 
coordinates planning throughout the school; is responsible for preparation 


5 Earl Murray, “The Functioning of Non-teaching Certificated Personnel in Certain 
Public School Districts of California.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation abstract, 
University of Southern California, 1953, pp. 292-295. 
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of schedule, involving other assistants and faculty as necessary; keeps prin- 
cipal and faculty informed of status and progress of plans and planning, 
basic activities and investigation, forecasting, and stimulation of revision of 
the all-school education goals; assists teachers and non-academic personnel 
in planning their detailed activities as necessary and as invited; involves 
other members of the principal's team as necessary in planning. The perva- 
sive and inclusive character of the activities of the planning assistant makes 
him the most appropriate wearer of the title of vice-principal—the individ- 
ual responsible for the school in the absence of the principal. 

Materials Resources Assistant: Maintains accurate description of school 
plant condition and utilization; maintains accurate knowledge of condition 
and utilization of instructional aids such as projectors, recorders, radios, TV, 
and the more familiar aids such as maps, science laboratory equipment and 
supplies, physical education materials, etc.; maintains school budgets and 
budget reports; keeps principal and faculty informed with respect to ma- 
terials resource utilization; stimulates and coordinates use of these materials; 
encourages incorporation of new materials and devices; collates requests for 
materials of all kinds and seeks to satisfy them; involves other members of 
the principal's team as necessary in improvement of achievement of school 
aims through better utilization of materials resources. 

Personnel Resources Assistant: Maintains continuous and accurate knowl- 
edge of the school personnel resources, student, faculty and non-academic; 
keeps principal and faculty informed concerning personnel resources; in- 
structs and assigns substitute teachers, extra help and substitute help in the 
non-academic staff; maintains orientation activities for new staff, both aca- 
demic and non-academic; maintains attendance reports and individual stu- 
dent records; acts as discipline officer; stimulates improvement in personnel 
utilization; coordinates requests for student and teacher time; involves other 
members of the principal's team as necessary in determining new personnel 
needs and improving personnel utilization. 

Evaluation Assistant: Collects and maintains information and keeps prin- 
cipal and faculty informed on achievement of school aims, both all-school 
aims and those specific to particular departments; stimulates improvement 
of evaluative practices throughout the faculty; coordinates evaluative 
projects throughout the school; maintains student counseling program and 
Psychological services and their reports; involves other members of the 
Principal's team as necessary in improvement of achievement of the school 
aims. 

The Principal: Responsible for the school and its operation; attends 
especially to development of clearly understood and broadly accepted edu- 
cational aims for the school; must attend especially to stimulation of goal- 
setting activities in order to provide direction for activities of his assistants 
and the faculty; coordinates activities of assistants and faculty; maintains 
basic coordination of the school with remainder of school system; insures 
coordination of activities of his assistants in terms of the school aims; works 
Particularly at maintenance of high group morale; keeps himself available 
both to faculty and to community.® 5 

— Еш 
6 James G. Harlow, “Building the Principal’s Team,” Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 
41, No. 226, February 1957, pp. 52-53. Reprinted by permission of the Association. 
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Harlow's plan offers a purposeful and forward-looking basis for the 
organization of the staff of a secondary school. Such an organizational 
structure would readily permit the continuous improvement of the in- 
structional program and related services. Many large and medium-sized 
junior and senior high schools could adopt such a functional plan with- 
out greatly disturbing the organizational scheme already in use. 

Proper delegation of authority by the principal and coordination of 
educational planning would be possible through the creation of Har- 
low’s administrative team proposal. The need to develop harmonious 
patterns of work toward the total goals and objectives of the school, the 
ability to communicate purposes, ideas, and needs effectively within each 
area of responsibility to other developmental task areas within the 
school, and the willingness to "pull together" as a team are essential to 
any proposed staff organization. These relationships must exist within 
the administrative service plan of any secondary school to facilitate the 
achievement of its purposes and functions. Figure 3-1 illustrates the 
manner in which such a coordinated leadership plan might be structured, 


THE ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 


No board of education would ever plan to leave the administrative 
affairs of the school in the hands of the principal alone. In case of sud- 
den illness, death, or unavoidable absence from the school, there must be 
someone who can legally take the principal’s place. Furthermore, local 
boards have regarded it as essential that someone besides the principal 
has the responsibility of knowing everything possible about the school— 
its practices, regulations, and programs. The astute board of education 
does not want the administrative affairs of the school tied too closely to 
one person. 

Little is known about the historical background of the position of 
assistant principal except that it appeared long after the principalship it- 
self was well established. As the responsibilities of the principalship grew 
heavier, the need for an assistant principal became more and more ap- 
parent. The first assistant principals were full-time classroom teachers 
who had been given an official title so that they might act as official 
representatives of the principal in his absence. These individuals were 
seldom called upon to carry out any specific administrative task other 
than serve as "watchdogs" when left in charge of the school. Since 1900, 
with the rapid increase in the population of the secondary school, its 
heavy curricular program, and its growing concern with meeting the 
needs of the community, the position of the assistant principal has be- 
come firmly established. 
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PRINCIPAL 
Responsible for total 
school planning 


EVALUATION ASS'T 

Evaluates achievement of 
school. 

Maintains counseling and 
guidance, program. 

Coordinates evaluative 

projects. 


PERSONNEL ASS'T 
Keeps record of school 
personnel resources. 
Acts os discipline officer. 
Maintains attendance 


PLANNING ASST 
Stimulates total school 


planning, 
Substitutes for princi- 


MATERIALS ASS'T 

Coordinates all instruc- 
tional materials. 

Keeps record of school 
plant utilization. 

Maintains school budget 

ond records. 


pal. 
Prepares schedule. 


COUNSELORS 


CUSTODIANS 


DEPARTMENTS AND AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


| Fig. 3-1 

j A Suggested Plan for Staff Organization. 
Source: Adapted from James G. Harow, "Building the Principal's 

| Team," Bulletin of the NASSP, Vol. 41, no. 226, February 1957, 

PP. 52—53. Used with the permission of the Association. 


Several studies have defined the position of the assistant principal and 
have provided guidelines that would give both status and strength to 
the position of this highly important administrator. A study made in 


| New York State of 355 vice-principals found that these individuals had 
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exceptionally fine professional and personal backgrounds: 61 percent 
were under a ten-month contract, the remainder for eleven or twelve 
months; 61 percent were called vice-principals, 88 percent were men; 93 
percent were immediately responsible to the principals for their adminis- 
trative conduct; enrollment of the schools ran from 150 to 4900—the 
average being 1255; 54 percent were serving in high schools; 48 percent 
in central schools, and the remainder in technical or junior high schools; 
98 percent had the bachelor of arts or bachelor of science degree, 84 per- 
cent the master's degree, and 10 percent were completing or had the doc- 
torate; the median amount of administrative experience was nine years; 
their median age was forty-four years; and the average age at the time of 
employment of the vice-principal was thirty-six years. 

The study concluded that because of its importance an outstanding 
person must be selected for this position. The individuals were selected 
usually young enough to be able to advance to higher administrative posi- 
tions later, for the position provides valuable administrative experience 
and training for higher posts. 

Richard Jarrett made a study in 1958 of the activities of the assistant 
principal in secondary schools. The greatest involvement of the vice- 
principal was found to occur in the areas of administration of profes- 
sional and in-service training, pupil personnel services, and the adminis- 
tration of cocurricular activities. 

Los Angeles is somewhat typical of cities with populations of more 
than 500,000. The duties of the vice-principal in the Los Angeles schools 
are as follows: 


1, Has complete responsibility for the school in the absence of the principal. 

2. Provides educational leadership, through sharing in the formulation and 
interpretation of administrative policies, supervising assigned area of 
instruction, encouraging and developing curriculum experiments, and 
conducting in-service training and orientation of programs. 

3. Makes or contributes to the making of the master program each semes- 
ter. 

4. Has major responsibility for administering educational services, such 
as library, audio-visual, and textbooks, 

5. Plans activities to develop esprit de corps among faculty and the stu- 
dents. 

6. Works with the principal in selection, evaluation, and rating of staff 
personnel; works with teachers in improving classroom instruction and 
teacher-pupil relationships. 


7 Charles M. Long, "Duties of Secondary-School Vice-Principals, Bulletin of the 
NASSP, vol. 41, no. 226, February 1957, pp. 27-29. З У 

8 Richard W. Jarrett, “The Activities of the Assistant Principal in Secondary Schools,” 
Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 42, no. 239, September 1958, р: 29. 
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. Assigns and equalizes additional responsibilities for teachers. 
. Has major responsibility for counseling, evaluation, attendance, Te 


health programs. 


. Has prime responsibility for pupil discipline; holds parent and eae 


conferences to promote maximum development of pupils; initiates psy- 
chiatric referrals and inter-school placements. 


. Coordinates and gives direction to the work of law enforcement agencies. 
. Organizes and directs plant protection activities, including problems 


pertaining to vandalism; plans and conducts fire, earthquake, and civil 
defense drills. 


. Prepares and maintains the master calendar and prepares the daily bul- 


letin. 


. Plans and administers the extracurricular program, including social 


activities and athletic events. 


. Plans and coordinates relations with other levels—elementary, junior 


college, trade school, college. 


è Shares in management responsibilities, such as plant supervision, cafe- 


teria, plant maintenance, supplies and equipment, and transportation. 


. Shares in administration of communication activities, such as bulletins, ^ 


handbooks, annuals, newspapers, and counseling guides. 


. Serves as leader in community meetings and groups. 
. Performs other duties as assigned. 


The assistant principal of girls has nearly the same duties as those of 
the boys’ assistant principal but, in general, is not ranked second in 
command as is the boys’ assistant principal. This seems to be owing to 
the fact that principals of high schools are almost always men. 

Evelyn B. Martin made a study concerning the duties of a girls’ assist- 
ant principal and the following list, in the order of the most frequently 
mentioned, resulted: 
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· Discipline problems 
- Supervision of instruction 
· Scheduling and coordinating department heads 


Guidance and counseling 


· Dean of girls 

. Pupil accounting (attendance, etc.) 
- Supervision of activities 

- Supervision of clerical duties 

- Curriculum revision 

- Orientation of the-new students 

- Conferences with parents 

- Supervision of senior class activities 
- Supervision of cafeteria 

- Acting in absence of principal 


— 
9 Harold E. Bauer, “What Is a Vice-Principal in the Los Angeles City Schools?” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, vol. 32, November 1957, pp. 409-410. Re- 
printed by permission of the Journal. 
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15. Supervision of testing program 
16. Supervision of substitute teachers 
17. Coordination of health program 19 


The position of the assistant principal of the secondary school has 
been shown in these studies to be exceptionally important. Applicants 
chosen for the position generally meet the same requirements as those for 
the principal. Regular secondary schools should employ a minimum of 
two assistant principals when enrollments reach 1100 students; and three 
assistant principals when they reach 2100 students; and these administra- 
tors should serve on an eleven-month basis.!! In general the assistant prin- 
cipal shares the duties of the principal and is, in fact, an administrative 
assistant. His duties and responsibilities should be clearly defined by the 
principal so that his work will contribute to the more effective function- 
ing of the school. 


THE DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE 


In many larger secondary schools the position of the director of guid- 
ance is considered to be separate from that of the assistant principal. The 
director of guidance has the responsibility for the organization and de- 
velopment of an effective counseling program that provides adequate 
individual and group guidance opportunities. The philosophy of the 
School concerning guidance and its position regarding the use of the 
counseling staff to participate in the handling of discipline cases is 
responsible for some differentiation in the duties of the typical head 
counselor. Except for this factor the duties assigned to the director of 
guidance are apt to be quite similar in any school. 

The director of guidance generally has the following responsibilities: 
he coordinates the entire counseling and guidance program in the school; 
he develops and conducts a satisfactory schedule of testing on a school- 
wide basis; he conducts meetings with the assistance of the guidance staff, 
he issues bulletins relative to the guidance program; he coordinates the 
scholarship and college-entrance programs; he organizes any vocational 
and educational opportunity programs; he prepares special reports con- 
cerning student failures, dropouts, new guidance practices, and so on; 
and finally, he presents a continuous appraisal of the counseling and 
guidance program to the principal and faculty. 

A typical example of the effective use of a director of guidance is 


ro Evelyn B. Martin, “A Profile of Women as Secondary School Vice-Principals," 
Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 42, no. 236, March 1958, p. 8o. 
іг Jarrett, "The Activities of the Assistant Principal . . . ,” loc. cit, Р. 32. 
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found in Hancock Junior High School in Zanesville, Ohio. The assistant 
principal gives practically full time to student counseling and guidance, 
which includes an average of twenty home calls a school month. Also he 
is the director of the general guidance program in a school with slightly 
over боо students. 


THE DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Many larger secondary schools today have department heads assigned 
to the administrative staff. The need for persons to fill these administra- 
tive posts came into being shortly after World War I. Prior to this time 
few subject areas were closely supervised. With the growth of the second- 
ary school the principal had less and less opportunity to devote his atten- 
tion to the teachers in the various departmental areas. During these years 
great emphasis was being placed on the development of suitable instruc- 
tional techniques and materials to justify the existence of these subject 
areas in the school's curriculum. Today few large high schools would con- 
sider administering their curriculum program without the services of 
department heads in basic subject areas. 

The assignment of department heads in junior and senior high schools 
follows no common pattern. Although the position of the department 
head is rather firmly entrenched in most senior and four-year high 
schools, the situation in the junior high school is quite different. Many 
two- and three-year junior high schools do not make department head 
assignments. 

The common program of studies followed by the seventh- and eighth- 
grade boy or girl in the junior high school does not lend itself so readily 
to a clearly departmentalized curricular organization. Most junior high 
schools make greater use of departmental committees operating on an in- 
formal basis under the direction of an elected chairman. These commit- 
tees perform most of the duties of the typical departmental chairman. 

Large senior and four-year high schools often avail themselves of the 
services of department heads; schools under two hundred seldom do. 
These individuals are key persons in directing and supervising the ac- 
tivities of the departments under their control. Most high schools use 
department heads only when there are four or more teachers assigned to 
the department. The appointment of the department chairman is most 
frequently made by the principal and most department heads are se- 
lected from the core of staff members already teaching in the school. Al- 
though no widely accepted selection criteria are used, the appointment 
of the department head is generally made from a list of individuals who 
have demonstrated their abilities as outstanding teachers. Once ap- 
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pointed, the department head often has tenure of office for the length 
of time equivalent to his school: service. Some school systems have ex- 
perimented with rotating department positions on a two-, three-, or four- 
year basis. The evidence, however, does not support the rotating depart- 
ment chairmanship as being superior to that of a long-term position. 

The duties and responsibilities of the department head are ordinarily 
confined to the administrative operation of the school at the department 
level. The typical department head is directly responsible to the prin- 
cipal and acts as the chief administrator in the department. Teachers 
within the department look to the department head for leadership in de- 
veloping the curriculum, upgrading instruction, coordinating content 
among the various courses, and representing the department in meetings 
held with school and district administrators. 

Department heads are best utilized in working cooperatively with 
teachers in their department to plan the department's curricular pro- 
gram so that it moves in the direction of the over-all goals and objectives 
of the school and the district. Alert department heads are in an excellent 
position to encourage and guide experimental programs within their 
areas. Many important functions can be accomplished by department 
heads, for they hold departmental meetings; make budget recommenda: 
tions; prepare requisitions for textbooks, supplies, and equipment; sub- 
mit library requests for the department; and assist the principal in the 
supervision of instruction through classroom visitation and evaluation. 


The Evaluation of the 
Secondary School Administrator 


No adequate summation of the over-all responsibilities and challenges 
of the secondary school principalship could be made without a discus- 
sion of evaluation techniques. It might seem that an evaluation of the 
quality of the school's educational program would provide an accurate 
measure of the principal's worth, but this is not necessarily true. The 
excellence of the secondary school's program may or may not reflect the 
quality of the leadership role that the principal plays in guiding the edu- 
cational enterprise. Several factors beyond the pale of the principal's 
performance might well influence his success or failure: a strong or à 
weak faculty, good or poor financial support from the school district, an 
intelligent or an indifferent student body, an interested or an uncon- 
cerned community—thése and many other factors may influence the 
effectiveness with which the principal performs his administrative duties. 

In general three major sources of evaluative criteria can aid the prin- 
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cipal in judging for himself whether or not he is doing a good job. Such 
evaluations may be obtained from his teaching staff, the central adminis- 
trative office, and by self-evaluation. The faculty and the administrative 
staff have rather intimate knowledge of and close contact with the prin- 
cipal and his work, and are in a splendid position to help him with such 
an endeavor. 


STAFF EVALUATION 


Richard Воѕѕопе,!2 in a study of what teachers expect of their adminis- 
trators, listed the following important factors concerning teacher evalua- 
tion of their principal: 


1. Teachers have a definite opinion in their likes and dislikes of an 
administrator. 

2. Teachers like a principal basically for leadership that develops a 
sound school program, for facilitating instruction, and for contributing 
to high morale in all teachers. 

3. Teachers expect the administrator to have a philosophy of educa- 
tion and to understand what he can do to achieve sound educational 
goals. 

4. Teachers like to be informed about all the school's problems and 
appreciate the administrator who works to achieve a consensus in a 
course of action. 

5. Teachers expect the administrator to promote the cause and im- 
portance of education in the community but not to sacrifice the teachers' 
integrity on the altar of public relations. 

6. Teachers appreciate the administrator who realizes that curriculum 
improvement is a continuous job that requires the cooperation of parents, 
teachers, and pupils. 

7. Teachers expect the administrator to evaluate the program in terms 
of the needs of youth. 

8. Teachers believe high morale can be achieved if the administrator 
shows respect for the teacher's personality by making him feel his work 
is important, by respecting his opinion, by trusting his judgment, by 
consulting him on making decisions that affect him, and by having faith 
in his desire to improve. 

9. Teachers believe that administrators should avoid cliques and strive 
to maintain group harmony and pleasant working conditions. 
— 


12 Richard M. Bossone, “What Teachers Expect of Their Administrators," California 
Journal of Secondary Education, vol. 32, no. 2, February 1957, рр. 70-73- 
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The instructional staff of any secondary school demands a principal 
who performs at a high level of professional competence. The principal's 
leadership must be evident in many ways: by working hard and spending 
long hours on the job, by actively participating in the development and 
improvement of the curriculum, by showing a keen and continuing in- 
terest in the welfare of both new and experienced teachers, and by being 
professionally active in local and state organizations. 

The principal has several ways of ascertaining the feelings of his staff 
about his job performance. Through informal conferences and "coffee- 
break” sessions he has an opportunity for face-to-face evaluations. Such 
questions as “What suggestions do you have as to ways in which the ad- 
ministrative staff can be of greater service to you and the school?" or 
"What can I do to help you with your classroom program?" are typical 
of the queries that the principal can make and that will lead to a better 
understanding of staff needs and problems. A series of planned confer- 
ences, on a group or individual basis, can evoke honest and frank sug. 
gestions as to ways in which the principal may improve his leadership 
role. Teachers reticent about talking in group meetings may well express 
themselves vigorously and frankly in confidence to the principal. These 
discussions, whether constructive or negative, must not be taken lightly 
by the principal in surveying the reactions of the staff to the quality of 
his performance as an educational leader. 

One of the most frequently used methods of obtaining teacher evalua- 
tions is through the use of a questionnaire in the form of a check list. 
The check list may be sent to all teachers to be returned within a reason- 
able time. The questionnaire, of course, should be filled out anony- 
mously. A thorough review should be made of the responses to the evalu- 
ative criteria. The pattern that the answers take will indicate certain 
strengths and weaknesses to which the principal should give heed. 


GENTRAL OFFICE EVALUATION 


On many occasions the secondary school principal is reminded by his 
teaching staff that "no one evaluates you." Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The board of education and the superintendent are 
keenly interested in the achievements of the principal as he goes about 
performing his daily work. The success, as well as the failure, of any 
phase of the school’s program almost without exception is attributed 
directly to the principal. The superintendent and the board have their 
own prestige at stake in the principal's position. The former originally 
recommended the principal for his post while the latter approved the 
recommendation and hired the principal for the position. The principal's 
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success or failure is a direct reflection of the good judgment of both the 
board of education and the superintendent. In most instances the board 
and the superintendent, in defense of their original selection of the 
principal and their previous support of his administration, will go more 
than halfway in cooperating with him to the fullest. The administrator 
must be aware of the delicate position in which he places the superin- 
tendent and the board when he fails in any aspect of his administrative 
program. 

Most large school districts in the United States have provided for the 
rating of secondary school principals. The rating sheets are generally used 
as a basis for a rating conference held in the superintendent's office. After 
a cooperative perusal of the rating sheet factors the typical principal and 
superintendent, in an effort to aid the principal in correcting these 
practices, will take time to discuss aspects of administrative performance 
that may have been rated as unsatisfactory. A typical rating sheet used 
by a large school district provides several factors for consideration as 
outstanding, satisfactory, or unsatisfactory as a basis for evaluation: 


Basis for Evaluation 


STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 
1 Gains respect of associates, 
2 Seeks to understand a situation before passing judgment. 
3 Follows regular procedures in meeting situations, 
4 Respects confidences. 


5 Keeps personal feelings from interrupting and damaging personal rela- 
tionships. 


6 Seeks opinions of associates when necessary. 

7 Is able to maintain adequate interpersonal relationships with associates. 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1 Is careful of appearances—posture, grooming, dress. 

2 Speaks with a well-modulated voice. 

3 Follows conventional manners and accepted ethical standards. 

4 Is physically fit, appears healthy and energetic. 
5 Possesses enthusiasm and a good sense of humor. 
6 


Accepts commendation and suggestions for improvement with good grace. 
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4 Feels secure—is free from excessive worry, fear, moods, and false conceit 
and self-pity. 


8 Is self-assured. | 
9 Is mature in handling emergencies. 


EVIDENCE OF PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


1 Endeavors to improve in his methods and techniques. 


2 Avails himself of the opportunities offered to improve by joining profes- 
sional organizations, attending workshops, summer school, professional 
meetings and conferences; keeps abreast of the professional literature. ‘ 


Is interested in and enthusiastic about his work. 


Is willing to experiment with new ideas. 


ово со 


Seeks assistance when necessary. 
6 Respects the ethics of the profession. 
SUPERVISORY PRACTICES 
1 Approaches and handles problems in a democratic fashion. 
2 Carries on an effective in-service education program. 
Confers and plans efficiently and effectively. 
Utilizes assistance available. 


Stimulates groups with whom he works and keeps morale high. 


о c ^» о 


Evidences understanding of and ability to carry out the best techniques 
in his field. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
1 Organizes the school or department effectively. 
2 Delegates duties, responsibilities, and functions to others effectively. 


3 Is efficient in handling office matters, such as keeping records and reports, 
appointments, calendar for meetings. F 


4 Defines duties and responsibilities of others with clarity. 

5 Is effective in his relations with the community. ` 

6 Takes an active part in constructive community projects. 

7 Keeps within budget appropriations. 

8 Develops and maintains high level of morale among members of staff. 
9 Displays evidence of sound judgment. 


10 Selects personnel wisely. 
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11 Projects plans that are of long-range significance. 


12 Positively interprets the objectives of the school system to the community 
at large/* 


SELF-EV ALUATION 


The school administrator need not always rely on the staff, the central 
office, or other groups to provide him with reliable information con- 
cerning his success or failure. The good administrator will frequently de- 
pend upon his own judgment to determine how well he is performing in 
his position. He will carefully survey the ideals and values that guide 
him in his daily work, the acceptance of self as he works with others, and 
the emotional factors that impinge upon his job. It would be entirely 
possible for the principal to construct his own self-rating blank for the 
purpose of evaluating himself and the quality of his work, but several 
good self-rating blanks are available for the administrator to use as a 
guide line for determining his success on the job. Furthermore, ques- 
tions related to the basic administrative and supervisory functions of the 
principal may be developed by the administrator and his faculty to be 
self-rated by the principal. Any one or a combination of the above 
methods provides an opportunity for a searching, inward look by the 
principal as he surveys his responsibilities and effectiveness. 


Some Incidents and Practices 


A Principal Is Fired. Early in March the Rillbranch board of education 
announced that it would not renew the contract of the high school prin- 
cipal, Several charges were made by the board against the principal. In 
the area of leadership it claimed that the administrator maintained poor 
staff relations, played favorites with certain teachers, was undemocratic in 
dealing with the staff, and on numerous occasions made hasty judgments 
before discovering the facts. Refusal to support teachers was stated also 
by the board. The principal was cited as often taking the student's side 
against the teacher without justification and frequently overruling the 
teachers in order to pacify parents, Furthermore, teachers felt that their 
Suggestions for improvement of the school's program were often ignored 
and, in fact, viewed by the principal as outright criticisms of his ad- 
ministration. 

The State Teachers Ethics Commission reviewed the case and came to 
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13 Basic for Evaluation, Long Beach (California) Unified School District. Reprinted 
Y permission of the District. 
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essentially the same conclusion. “Under the circumstances,” the report 
stated, "the overtone of faculty tension, suspicion, and mistrust can be 
overcome only by the reassignment of the principal. It is suggested that 
the person who replaces him should be chosen with the assistance of a 
faculty committee that will be highly influential in making recommenda- 
tions to the superintendent." That spring the principal was reassigned 
to another school as a classroom teacher and the selection of a dynamic, 
democratic administrator corrected the situation within a year. 

The Anawood Board Sets Policy on Evaluation. Faced with the yearly 
task of evaluating principals, the Anawood board of education estab- 
lished basic procedures to be followed in the evaluation process. Princi- 
pals, it was decided, would be formally evaluated each year, preferably 
by February 15. A rating scale, developed by the district, would be uti- 
lized, and the ratings would be made by the superintendent, the assistant 
superintendents, and the school faculty. Such factors as instructional 
leadership, community leadership, professional growth, and personal 
qualifications would be considered. 

Although the principals were uncertain, at first, of the validity and 

fairness of such a practice, after a trial period of three years they heartily 
endorsed the procedure as being extremely helpful to them in rating 
their own effectiveness. Strong evidence indicated that two principals 
had their jobs "saved" by learning of leadership weaknesses and cor- 
recting these weaknesses before it was too late, 
What Principals Say about Utilization of Time. A college department 
of educational administration conducted numerous interviews with sec- 
ondary school principals in a large metropolitan area to determine how 
their time is spent in various educational areas. Highlighting the re- 
sponses were these observations: 


"Helping new teachers takes a great deal of time early in the fall 
semester—seeing that they have the assistance they need and the tools to 
work with." 

"I have six pilot projects going on in mathematics, reading, and for- 
eign languages which involve me in many meetings." 

"The month of February and March are taken largely by evaluation 
conferences with the 118 members of the faculty, plus all of the classified 
staff." 

"Fach principal is responsible for leadership in some phase of the dis- 
trict curricular program and I spend many hours on the gifted child's 
program." 
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“My job entails spending at least бо percent of my time on curriculum 
development, supervision of instruction, and scholarly research.” 

“At least two hours out of every day are devoted to faculty counseling 
and involvement in in-service education programs.” 

“Much of April is spent interviewing teachers.” 

“District principals’ meetings account for one-half day each Tuesday— 
but let me say that they are extremely valuable in discussing such items 
as agenda for faculty meetings, methods of group counseling, and sug- 
gested curricular programs for remedial students.” 

“Public relations involves giving leadership to a lay advisory commit- 
tee, working with the PTA, Rotary Club membership, and speaking en- 
gagements—these activities total twenty-four hours per month.” 

“At least 5 percent of my time is involved in scholarly research, which 
involves reading professional materials, observing experimental programs 
in other schools, and attending professional meetings to discover answers 
to our own problems in such areas as the dropout student, discipline, 
and changing educational concepts.” 


As expected, the study revealed no singular pattern. However, it did 

disclose certain large areas of responsibility that principals themselves 
thought highly important and worth a considerable amount of time and 
effort in fulfilling their leadership tasks. 
Sundale's In-Service Program for Principals. Administrators in Sundale 
proposed an in-service program for principals to be held for five days late 
in August. The theme for this year's workshop was “Better Planning of 
Faculty Activities for the School Year." During the previous spring a 
planning committee had developed the workshop agenda and all certifi- 
cated personnel in the district were invited to attend. 

The topics chosen revolved around areas in which the faculty and ad- 
ministration of the five secondary schools could study profitably during 
the year as a means of improving their own programs. With the excep- 
tion of the consultant who directed the workshop, all the speakers and 
discussion leaders were members of the staff who were qualified to give 
leadership in that area. The topics presented were: "How to Organize a 
Long-range Curriculum Study," "Improving Articulation between the 
Junior and Senior High Schools" "How to Improve Pupil Behavior," 
"Reducing Scholastic Failure," and “How to Implement the Report of 
the President's Commission on National Goals." Speakers and discus- 
Sion groups were scheduled in the morning sessions, organizational plans 
and materials were developed in the afternoons. 
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An evaluation of the workshop by the thirty participants showed that 

it was highly successful in providing helpful ideas for organizing faculty 
study groups for the next year. The participants unanimously requested 
a similar workshop to be held the following year. 
Morton County School Administrators Improve Their Competency. 
The administrators of Morton County made a serious study of ways in 
which they could do a better job. Through a process of self-evaluation of 
their own tasks and performance, they arrived at the following con- 
clusions: (1) Greater care should be used in assigning teachers, who should 
be relieved of burdensome routine duties and reports as much as possible 
so that they could devote the greater portion of their school time to 
teaching. (2) Closer supervision should be provided newer teachers so 
that weakness can be discovered and corrected early in the year. (3) 
Greater respect should be given to faculty opinions, ideas, and sugges- 
tions. Teachers should be consulted in all phases of instructional plan- 
ning and organization. (4) The administrator must have definite con- 
victions and maintain ethical professional standards in all his dealings 
with the staff. (5) The accomplishments of the staff should be publicized, 
and a professional library for the staff should be maintained. (6) Com- 
munication among administrator, staff, and community can be secured 
through faculty meetings, staff bulletins, newspaper publicity, and staff 
participation in civic organizations, service clubs, and the parent-teacher 
association. (7) The educational achievements of the school should be 
evaluated periodically in terms of student scholastic achievement, be- 
havior, work habits, and general educational progress. 

Morton County school administators recommended both faculty evalu- 
ation and self-analysis as essential methods for discovering weaknesses in 
administrative performance. It was agreed that the study of ways to im- 
prove their competency should continue over a period of two more years. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
chapter 4) DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


The secondary school program requires that it operate within a frame 
of reference that will ultimately lead it toward desirable goals. As the 
secondary school has become larger and more complex, the goals of 
secondary education have changed as well. These goals must be inter- 
preted in the light of the expectations of the public at the federal, state, 
county, and local district levels. The responsibility of the principal is to 
weld into a unified and dynamic philosophy these widely differing de- 
mands regarding secondary education, demands that range from a world- 
wide educational concern to a local school expectation. Few persons on 
the educational scene can wield more influence in directing the secondary 
school toward its optimum goals than the secondary school principal. 


Philosophy of the Secondary School 


Every secondary school should have a carefully formulated and pre- 
cisely stated philosophy of education that will serve as a guide line for 
its future development. Many people mistakenly think the subject of 
Philosophy construction to be a rather vague and theoretical business. 
In developing its philosophy of education the good secondary school 
becomes more specific than ever before in its pronouncements on its aims 
and goals. The staff members of a good school do not hesitate to be 
forthright in stating the definite objectives of the school. Such goals are 
Set with the realization that they can be revised and brought up to date 
at any time so that the school’s program may accurately reflect changing 
needs, 

Any leadership role that the secondary school principal may play must 
Operate within the satisfactory and acceptable goals of secondary educa- 
tion. Since the beginning of the twentieth century the objectives of the 
Secondary school have undergone some remarkable changes. In the early 
days of our nation’s history practically no attempts were made to state 
the goals of secondary education that reflected the growth and develop- 
Ment of such classical institutions as the Latin grammar school, the acad- 
‘my and, more recently, the public high school. The eventual develop- 
Ment of statements of the philosophy and objectives of secondary educa- 
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tion resulted in a forceful movement by national and state educational 
associations to overcome the unwillingness of the secondary school as an 
institution to reflect the needs of a new era. 


COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


One of the earliest groups to recognize the uniqueness of the American 
high school was the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, a committee of the National Education Association. The 
commission was composed of farsighted men who were disturbed by the 
rather complacent and subject-centered curriculum of the high schools 
in operation at that time. Fully aware of the necessary changes and the 
new thinking needed by the secondary school, the commission revamped 
old formulas and prepared the precedent-breaking Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education: 1 


. Health 

. Command of fundamental processes 
. Worthy home membership 

. Vocation 

. Citizenship 

. Worthy use of leisure time 

7. Ethical character 


FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In 1937, the Department of Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association issued a significant report on the functions 
of secondary education. Many secondary school administrators partici- 
pated in helping develop the basic statements concerning the critical func- 
tions of the secondary school’s program: 


Dom oo N н 


. Provide for the integration of students. 

. Satisfy immediate and future needs of students. 

. Provide for an understanding of the racial heritage. 

. Explore students’ interests, aptitudes, and capacities. 

. Systematize knowledge indicating laws, principles, and applica- 
tion. 

6. Establish and develop interests in human activities. 

7. Guide pupils in developing their potentialities through explora- 

tory and revealing courses. 
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г National Education Association, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
1918, no. 35, 1918). 
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8. Develop intelligent self-direction through courses that demand in- 
dependent thought, research, and desirable activities. 

g. Develop a balanced program of both general and differentiated 
education. 

10. Direct pupils into higher institutions or constructive employment.? 


PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In 1938, the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association published an important study entitled The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. In studying the setting of the 
American school in our culture, the commission assigned itself the task 
of developing guidelines that would provide means for raising the level 
of competence of young people to meet the demands of American de- 
mocracy. The attributes necessary for the young person to make his way 
in our world as an adult are based upon his ability to live up to the re- 
quirements of good citizenship. The commission considered these basic 
areas essential to a good educational program: 


1. The objectives of self-realization 

2. The objectives of human relationship 
3. The objectives of economic efficiency 
4. The objectives of civic responsibility * 


The commission was extremely explicit in its detailed statements as 
to ways in which these goals might be reached. It indicated that condi- 
tions surrounding educational administration must be improved. The 
report carefully denoted that active participation of all teachers in 
formulating educational policy is essential. Secondary school admini- 
strators should familiarize themselves with this highly significant docu- 
ment and should be prepared, wherever possible, to implement its recom- 
mendations in their own school programs. 


THE IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


In 1944 the Educational Policies Commission appointed by the NEA 
published a report that was to have a great influence on the secondary 
school in America. The statement by the commission highlighted the ten 
needs of youth as a basis for determining the secondary school program 
CCC 
2 Bulletin of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the NEA, no. 64, 


January 1937, pp. 1-266. Е | 
3 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 


"асу (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938). 
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as an instrument for aiding youth to meet their needs. The report stipu- 
lates the needs of youth as follows: 


THE IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant 
in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness and mental health. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state 
and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the in- 
dividual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services in- 
telligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of 
science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, in art, in music, and in nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. í 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live and work co- 
operatively with others, and to grow in the moral and spiritual values of life. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The White House Conference on Education was asked by the Eighty- 
third Congress to report to the President on the significant and pressing 
problems in the field of education. The 1956 committee report is one 
of the most recent statements concerning the role the public school must 
play in today’s world. The committee stated that the schools now affect 
the welfare of the United States more than ever before in its history and 
this new importance of education has been dangerously underestimated 


4 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 225-226. Reprinted by permission of 
the Commission. 
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for a long time. One of the basic questions the national group consid- 
ered was "What Should Our Schools Accomplish?” The conference par- 
ticipants heartily endorsed the philosophy that the continued success of 
our democratic way of life requires that every individual be afforded 
that education necessary to enable him to make an intelligent choice 
and to effect necessary compromises on public policy. The conference 
statement indicated that the school should continue to develop 


1. The fundamental skills of communication—reading, writing, spelling 
as well as other elements of effective oral and written expression; the 
arithmetical and mathematical skills, including problem solving. While 
schools are doing the best job in their history in teaching these skills, 
continuous improvement is desirable and necessary. 

2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 

3. Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of American institutions. 

4. Respect for and appreciation of human values and for the beliefs of 
others. 

5. Ability to think and evaluate constructively and creatively, 

6. Effective work habits and self-discipline. 

7. Social competency as a contributing member of his family and com- 
munity, 

8. Ethical behavior based on a sense of moral and spiritual values. 

9. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for lifelong learning. 

10. Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts. 

11. Physical and mental health. 

12. Wise use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 

13. Understanding of the physical world and man's relation to it as repre- 

sented through basic knowledge of the sciences. 

14. An awareness of our relationships with the world community.5 


1960 GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


A major goal of the White House Conference was to erect guideposts 
for citizen action during the 1960-1970 decade. Of the 124 specific rec- 
ommendations made on education, these were of particular significance 
to the secondary schools: schools should work closely with the commu- 
hity to seek ways of improving the school program; schools should strive 
lor a balance between the curriculum and the student activity program; 
Work experience opportunities should be expanded; instruction should 
be improved through a study of the length of the school day and year, 
articulation from one grade to another, and greater use of the school 


plant on a twelve-month schedule; special provisions should be made 
et 
5 The Committee for The White House Conference on Education (Washington, 


.C.: GPO, 1956), pp. 91-92. 
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for the gifted and the slow learner; remedial and guidance services should 
be available for the potential dropout; and guidance services should be 
strengthened. 

The next White House Conference will concern itself with such ques- 
tions as the emphasis to be given intellectual pursuits, the specialized 
secondary school vs. the comprehensive high school, national standards 
for student and teacher performance, comparison of European and Amer- 
ican school systems, and the competency of the school administrator to 
meet the tasks of American education. As in previous White House Con- 
ferences, the leadership in studying and improving education must come 
from local and state-wide groups. 


THE CENTRAL PURPOSE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators % examined the purpose that runs 
through and strengthens all other educational purposes—the develop- 
ment of the ability to think. The commission stated that this is the cen- 
tral purpose to which the school must be oriented if it is to accomplish 
either its traditional tasks or those newly accentuated by recent changes 
in the world. The school that develops the ability to think is itself a 
place where thought is respected, where human values are honored, and 
where pupils are rewarded for progress toward the goals that it values. 
Choice as to methods and means of developing the ability to think is 
necessarily in the hands of the teacher. The school must foster not only 
desire and respect for knowledge but also the inquiring spirit. The com- 
mission emphatically rejected the idea that a few should be educated 
and that the majority should be trained. It said, on the contrary, that 
all have latent, unrealized powers of creativity. The school must provide 
the kind of education that frees the mind and enables it to contribute to 
a full and worthy life. 


Formulating Goals and Objectives for the School 


To formulate acceptable goals and objectives for the secondary school 
the principal needs a clear understanding of the basic goals and objec- 
tives of American education and the goals and objectives of the local 
school district. His leadership role in fulfilling this assignment demands 
the courage to explore and experiment; a depth of insight that will per- 


6 Educational Policies Commission of the NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators, The Central Purpose of American Education (Washington, 
D.C.: The Association, 1961), pp. 1-21. 
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mit him to conceptualize the vast and intricate relationships found in 
the teaching and learning process; the delicate skill essential to coalescing 
the fragmented groups of professional educators, lay people, and stu- 
dents who must participate in this activity; and the talent to evaluate 
thoroughly the work, progress, and accomplishments of community per- 
sonnel as they develop periodically the statements of goals that must ulti- 
mately lead toward policy formation and to practice. 

Formulating an acceptable statement of school goals and objectives 
will not be a simple matter. No single method of arriving at such a state- 
ment of goals is possible; however, there are several basic actions that 
the principal may take that will lead to the formulation of desirable 
goals: (1) He should promote an atmosphere of permissiveness and will- 
ingness to share with others the task of developing school goals and ob- 
jectives. (2) He should observe when the faculty, representative mem- 
bers of the community, and selected students are ready to participate in 
the work necessary to construct the goal statements. (3) To avoid unrea- 
sonable delay, he should constantly stimulate the faculty to recognize 
the need for developing a written statement of goals and objectives as 
a guide to good educational practice. (4) He should request that a com- 
mittee under joint professional and lay leadership be established to study 
the problem of school goals and to report its recommendations to the 
school and the community. (5) He should facilitate the progress of the 
committee through the structuring of a meeting schedule, providing for 
leadership from within the ranks of the committee, and serving in an 
active advisory capacity to the committee through attendance at and 
participation in all meetings. (6) He should encourage interaction among 
all members of the committee so that the deliberations represent the 
composite thinking of the entire committee. (7) He should provide re- 
sources in the form of books, pamphlets, and consultants to aid the com- 
mittee while it is weighing and measuring the evidence placed before it. 
(8) He should survey the opinions of faculty, lay people, and students 
to aid the committee in collecting as much local data as possible. (9) He 
should request the committee to submit its report in writing to the 
faculty, the superintendent and the board of education, interested lay 
groups (for example, the PTA), and the student government group. (10) 
He should ask for reactions from these groups so that the statement of 
goals can be revised and put into final form. (11) The final statement of 
goals and objectives should appear in the teachers’ handbook in order 
that the relationship of goals to policy development and to educational 
Practice is understood. 

In the final analysis, the school’s statement of goals and objectives 
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should indicate a number of items that relate to the community’s posi- 
tion on educational matters. Among these is the development of pupils 
who will meet their full potential; acquire moral and ethical values; 
attain self-discipline; progress toward critical reasoning, logic, and in- 
tellectual curiosity; be concerned for academic knowledge and vocational 
skills; and understand the meaning of healthful participation in civic 
affairs. The school’s goals should indicate the community’s belief re- 
garding students’ educational needs, the course of study best suited to 
those needs, and the teaching and learning methods that will best pro- 
mote the local school program. The principal stands at the head of the 
group assisting the community to attain an acceptable philosophy of 
education as described in a statement of goals and objectives. The ad- 
ministrator must see that the statement is compatible with educational 
philosophy based on scholarship and research. Synthesizing and unify- 
ing into an acceptable statement the different concepts of various groups 
concerning the school's role in a dynamic, changing society will call for 
creative and skillful leadership. 

Final evaluation of the worth of the goal statement will be the evi- 
dence of purposeful direction given to educational practice in the school 
and the progress the teaching-learning process makes toward achieving 
the goal of quality education. Thus the principal will have spearheaded 
one of the most difficult of educational tasks—community agreement on 
the place of the school and its task in our culture. 


Practical Applications of Philosophy 


Mr. Jones and a Statement of Values. The junior high school principal, 
Frank Jones, had been pondering the need for a statement of philosophy 
for the school that represented the priorities that the faculty and com- 
munity placed on education. “I think," Mr. Jones stated in faculty meet- 
ing, "that what we are after is a statement of values—the values that we 
are willing to assign to various phases of our educational program. Our 
own educational experience and the course of action we wish to follow 
will represent the values that we will assign to the program." It was dur- 
ing this meeting that a committee was organized to develop a statement 
of philosophy and to make specific recommendations in this regard to 
the faculty. 

Several weeks later the committee reported to the faculty its recom- 
mendations for a statement of philosophy: (1) The school shall main- 
tain a general education and elective curriculum suited to the needs of 
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the student population that takes into consideration individual needs, 
interests, and abilities. (2) At the same time the school shall stress high 
standards of academic achievement and scholarship based on the ability 
of various student groups to attain these standards within their ability 
levels. (3) The school shall reflect the democratic, cultural, moral, and 
economic ideals of the society in which it finds itself. (4) The school shall 
have a flexible curriculum program that can be adapted to new teaching 
concepts and methods. (5) The school shall provide a functional guid- 
ance program that will enable teachers and administrators to interpret 
students’ needs, abilities, problems, and achievements, (6) The school 
shall have a functioning extracurricular program that gives the student 
an opportunity to express himself personally and socially. (7) The school 
shall stress an understanding and appreciation of the fundamental skills, 
the scientific method, good study and work habits, and the rights and 
responsibilities involved in being a good citizen. (8) The school shall 
provide experiences in art, music, and literature that will enhance the 
student's enjoyment of today's world. (9) The school shall provide maxi- 
mum utilization of school facilities by providing for adult education and 
by making its facilities available to other community activities. 

Principal Jones and the faculty were highly pleased with the com- 

mittee's report and voted unanimously to adopt it as stated. After ap- 
proval by the board of education, the statement was publicized in the 
newspaper, incorporated in the faculty handbook, and interpreted to 
new teachers during orientation meetings. Faculty members now felt 
that they had "something to live by" and planned to review the state- 
ment each year for possible modification. 
Metropolitan City States Its Major Purposes. A large western school 
district has stated that the responsibility of the schools in meeting the 
needs of each individual lies in seven areas of learning: intellectual de- 
velopment, civic responsibility, economic competency, creativity, values, 
human relations, and health. In meeting these goals, the district has 
undertaken several actions. It has organized a substantial in-service train- 
ing program to emphasize the importance of the learning process. A 
broad, varied curriculum is offered at all levels, including a junior col- 
lege and an adult education program. All subjects emphasize such values 
as loyalty, democracy, and moral and spiritual values. Advancement op- 
Portunities and a better-than-average salary for certificated and classified 
Personnel assures the district of cooperative staff interest in meeting its 
goals. Finally, stressing intellectual growth as a primary educational ob- 
Jective in all subject matter areas is stressed throughout the entire edu- 
cational program. 
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Democratic Concept of Leadership 


The philosophy of the good secondary school demands a democratic 
concept of leadership. The expanding concept of education in our com- 
plex society makes it impossible for the secondary school administrator 
to operate successfully on any other basis. In order to achieve the educa- 
tional goals of the school the principal must carefully coordinate the 
activities of his staff and student body. 


OLDER CONCEPTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


In the early years of American secondary education the school was 

far from being organized on democratic lines. The school was traditional 
in its program of study and traditional in its form of administrative lead- 
ership. For many years, as the public high school grew in complexity and 
size, little progress was made in the pattern of traditional administration. 
Not until the beginning of the twentieth century was authoritarian lead- 
ership questioned. Prior to this time the concept of line and staff organ- 
ization was synonymous with rigid administrative control and authority. 
History has shown us that the basic design for authoritarian administra- 
tion stemmed largely from the early private school tradition as well as 
from the influence of the army. 
Authoritarian Leadership. The ideas of “management of men” and 
“strict execution of policy” were firmly established in the early days of 
school administration. Rigidly prescribed authority often stifled indi- 
vidual initiative and leadership potential in the faculty ranks. The em- 
phasis on housekeeping and strict discipline often negated any improve- 
ment in the school’s program of studies. The administrator, as an author- 
itarian, reigned with absolute authority over the school and its personnel 
with both the blessing of and the responsibility delegated by the super- 
intendent and the board of education. 

The rapid increase in preparation requirements for teachers after the 
beginning of the century was the principal factor in the elimination of 
authoritarian administration of secondary schools. No longer was it pos- 
sible to stifle the cooperative attempts of professionally trained teach- 
ers to work together in unison in seeking ways to improve the secondary 
educational program. No longer could the superintendent and his ad- 
ministrative staff arbitrarily hand down dicta with little or no thought 
as to their reception by certificated teaching personnel. The time had 
come when an authoritarian management of men and materials was по 
longer acceptable to a highly trained professional staff or an enlightened 
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public. The secondary school was no longer to be governed by the few 
but was to be administered by the cooperative efforts of many qualified 
individuals who had the training and experience essential to initiating 
and ushering in a new era in secondary school administration. 

Authoritarian leadership has been criticized by educators in many 
ways. For example, this type of leadership has often shown a lack of 
flexibility in meeting changed educational and social conditions. New 
teaching ideas, methods, and theories are likely to be unacceptable to 
the authoritarian principal unless they meet his own preconceptions. 
Little flexibility in the program of studies may be allowed by an adminis- 
trator who has shown little faith in the principle of shared participation 
in educational leadership. 

Under such leadership, teaching methods may be forced to become 
static as the staff becomes aware that only certain methods of instruction 
are acceptable to the “boss.” Staff turnover may increase when faculty 
members find themselves unable to speak out honestly and directly on 
matters of school policy. Nor can expression and action on the part of 
the students be adequately nurtured under an authoritarian regime that 
refuses to recognize student leadership. Finally, there is a tendency for 
this type of leadership to give only lip service to community groups who 
are sincerely interested in cooperating with the school and its staff. Few 
individuals will respond enthusiastically to the hollow praise of an ad- 
ministrator who, knowingly or not, scuttles cooperative efforts of the 
staff, students, and community to assist him in providing leadership in 
the development of the school’s program. 

The demand for immediate reform in the area of authoritarian leader- 
ship has never been stronger than it is now. The literature of school ad- 
ministration in recent times has strongly voiced the need for relief from 
old and outmoded concepts of educational administration. This demand 
has resulted in the development of the new administrative leader who 
is described later in this chapter. 

Laissez-faire Leadership. The laissez-faire method of administration has 
had no more success in the past than the authoritarian method has had. 
Around 1890 to 1910 some school administrators experimented with this 
fallacious and now outmoded concept. The basic administrative ingre- 
dient that was overlooked was the legal and ethical responsibility placed 
on the principal by the state through ever-increasing school laws and 
regulations and by the local board of education in its attempt to im- 
prove the structure of district administrative policy. Teachers were be- 
wildered by the reversal and abandonment of administrative leadership 
and pressed for the discontinuance of this practice. Experience proved 
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that no sound educational program could exist in a good secondary school 
without the services of a dynamic educational leader. The laissez-faire 
theory of administration has fortunately faded away into educational 
oblivion. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATIVE LEADER 


Administrative leadership entered a new phase in the 1960's. The 
rapid technological advances that made possible the propulsion of man 
into space merely punctuated the separation of the older concepts of 
administrative leadership from the new. Maintaining the status quo or 
"business as usual" attitude no longer could withstand the scrutiny of 
public impatience for a streamlined educational program in a stream- 
lined age. 

The climate of good democratic administrative leadership is revealed 
by the level of morale of the administrative staff. The Cooperative De- 
velopment of Public School Administration in New York State recently 
initiated a study to develop an index that might provide a rough meas- 
ure of the morale of a particular administrative staff at a given time." 
This organization assumed that high morale would be characterized by 
unity and cooperation, good will and freedom from internal tensions, 
and productive achievement; and that low morale would be recognized 
by the antithesis of these elements. It found that the real contribution 
of a morale study did not lie in the listing of a number of techniques 
for developing good morale, but in isolating a number of circumstances 
that, when perceived unfavorably by administrators, are danger signs 
of low morale or, when perceived favorably, are indicative of high morale. 

As was shown in the Austin and Collins study cited in an earlier chap- 
ter, how the secondary school principal perceives his job has a great 
influence on the role he plays as a democratic leader. The modern sec- 
ondary school principal must do more than just talk democracy—he must 
live it. He must constantly seek new and challenging ways to improve 
the educational program of the school, maintain a high level of morale 
among the teaching staff, and create a sincere and enthusiastic interest 
in the school on the part of parents. Without question, most principals 
would find it much more convenient and much easier to run their schools 
on an undemocratic basis. A heavy burden is assumed by the administra- 
tor who adheres strictly to a democratic framework. He must not, on 
the other hand, be so timid that he fears making constructive and neces- 
sary decisions on his own when the occasion arises. Through good faith 


7 Your School and Staffing: Scorecard for Administrative Morale, Cooperative De- 
velopment of Public School Administration in New York State, 1956, pp. 14-16. 
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and sound judgment the democratic secondary school principal can en- 
courage staff participation in administration and still safeguard the fun- 
damental, legal responsibilities that he maintains as the chief executive 
of the school. 


ETHICS AND LEADERSHIP 


According to S. R. Wallace,’ there are two major ways in which a leader 
may behave unethically. The first is by misrepresentation, with respect 
to the purpose of his organization, its personnel policies, or his own per- 
sonnel policies. The second is abdication: avoiding both authority and 
the responsibility of ensuring that the promised policies and practices 
are carried out. If the administrator is not honest about the policies and | 
practices of his organization, or about his ability to fulfill them, he is 
guilty of misrepresentation. If he shirks his responsibility for directly 
fulfilling the promises or for assessing the effectiveness of those to whom 
such fulfillment is delegated, he is guilty of abdication. On the other 
hand, the leader should be sincere in his desire to take responsibility for 
carrying out his promises. He should evaluate his policies and procedures 
in terms of their effectiveness in fulfilling his promises. In effect, he should 
be honest and sincere in all his relationships with his employees. 


THREE STUDIES AND REPORTS 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


Several important studies and analyses of the leadership role of the 
secondary school principal have been made in recent years. Three of these 
leadership studies and reports that contribute to an understanding of 
this “most important function” of the principalship are described be- 
low: 

The University of Florida Leadership Study® investigated the way 
in which the principal should exert his leadership in curriculum devel- 
Opment or the effectiveness of principals in working with the curriculum 
improvement program. Operational patterns of an individual principal 
Were described in terms of his actions in each of eighty-six operational 
Situations common to all principals and, using these descriptions, plac- 
Ing principals on a democratic-undemocratic continuum. Faculty readi- 
ness for curriculum change was also investigated. The studies found that 
-_ 


8 „Н. Thomas James et al., Excellence in Administration: The Dynamics of Leader- 

ship, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University, [1963], PP- 4-17- K 

9 Kimball Wiles and Hulda Grobman, “The Role of the Principal in Curriculum 
evelopment,” Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. 44, no. ı, January 

1958, pp. 10-14. 
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(1) there is more program change in schools with democratic principals 
than in schools with undemocratic principals; (2) no difference exists be- 
tween elementary and secondary school faculties in readiness for curricu- 
lum change; (8) principals are more ready for curriculum change than are 
their faculties; and (4) the operating pattern of the principal does not 
seem to influence faculty readiness for curriculum change at the second- 
ary school level. 

In his study of the leadership behavior 19 of forty high school princi- 
pals, Warren Evenson obtained descriptions of their leadership behavior 
from superintendents, principals, and staff members. The study found 
that the principal should give serious thought and effort to the assess- 
ment of his staff's expectations in regard to his consideration (friendship, 
trust, warmth, and respect) for them, Furthermore, the initiating struc- 
ture he uses (delineating the relationship between himself and members 
of the work group and establishing a well-defined organization, channels 
of communication, and methods of procedure) is institutional or cultural 
and is little influenced by the particular school of which the respondent 
is a member. The principal would invest his time wisely in discussing 
frankly with both his superiors and his subordinates the expectations 
that each group holds for him as a leader. 

Tompkins has reported on the tactics of the administrative leader that 
identify behavior characteristics indicative of good leadership. Such char- 
acteristics present a valuable frame of reference on which to base a judg- 
ment about how demands on the administrative leader are met. Every 
principal is charged by the board of education and the district oflice 
with accomplishing definite goals for the school. The tactics he uses to 
attain these desirable ends should be based on acceptable principles of 
good human relations and constructive activity. 


Tactics of the Administrative Leader 


HE WORKS TO ESTABLISH EQUILIBRIUM IN THE 
ORGANIZATION 


1 Concentrates on a few clearly defined objectives at a time. 
2 Knows that there is no one way to achieve an objective. 


3 Recognizes that people act nonlogically; therefore, he uses persuasion rather 
than compulsion. 


4 Avoids communicating his frustrations to his followers. 


zo Warren L. Evenson, “Leadership Behavior of High School Principals,” Bulletin 
of the NASSP, vol. 43, no. 248, September 1959, pp. 96-101. 
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HE TAKES A FIRM STAND ON ISSUES THAT, TO HIM, 
HAVE MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE 


1 Does not hesitate to compromise on lesser issues where wide support is 
lacking. 
2 Does not compete with his followers. 


3 Knows he cannot please everyone without damage to his convictions. 


HE LISTENS TO AND OBSERVES HIS FOLLOWERS CARE- 
FULLY 
1 Makes few decisions without first conferring with followers who may be af- 
fected by the decision. 
2 Changes style in doing this so as not to establish a pattern of procedure 


that can be predicted by followers. 


HE CAREFULLY PAVES THE WAY FOR ANY CHANGE IN 
POLICY 


1 Knows that decisive action loses effect when it is hurried. 


2 Postpones policy action when lack of consensus or insufficient information 
exists. 

3 Preserves opportunity for freedom and flexibility of action until consensus 
jells or necessity compels. 

4 Tries to remain calm in face of crisis. 


Understands that he must make occasional decisions on the basis of prob- 
able success and, therefore, trusts his intuitions. 


o 


HE ASSESSES HIS OWN STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES AND 
THOSE OF HIS FOLLOWERS, TO WHOM HE DELEGATES 
ACCORDING TO THEIR STRENGTHS 


1 Recognizes a major responsibility to develop initiative and intelligent ac- 


tion in followers. 


2 Gives full credit to followers and bestows praise for jobs well done. 


3 Demonstrates a sense of good humor and enthusiasm; never complains 


openly about being physically tired. 


4 Endorses and practices the principles of job-enlargement." 


———— 
ant Ellsworth Tompkins, “Tactics of the Administrative Leader,” NASSP special bul- 
letin, May 16, 1958. 
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DEVELOPING 4 PHILOSOPHY 
OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


There are many approaches to democratic administration. The sec- 
ondary school principal who stresses the never-ceasing growth and de- 
velopment of his school exemplifies leadership that is concerned with 
imparting knowledge and wisdom to his staff, the students, and the com- 
munity. His entire philosophy revolves around the establishment of suit- 
able means of attaining acceptable educational ends. Although he fre- 
quently provides leadership opportunities to faculty, student, and com- 
munity groups, he never submerges his own leadership role to the ex- 
tent that his contributions to the school’s progress and welfare are not 
known and recognizable. He learns to share leadership and to identify 
ways in which the growth of the school can be implemented through 
the initiation of cooperative, constructive faculty-administrative ven- 
tures, 


Two Illustrations 


Mr. Smyth Looks at His Leadership Role. Asked to participate in a 
regional study of the leadership role of the high school principal, Mr. 
Smyth spent several weeks developing materials that described his basic 
functions. His analysis indicated that his role was found primarily in 
seven areas. As an executive official he was in complete agreement 
with the basic philosophy of the district. He believed that one of his 
functions was to organize, administer, and supervise the affairs of the 
school in accordance with the policies of the superintendent and gov- 
erning board. He has worked hard at developing a total plan for utiliz- 
ing the supervisory, curricular, and equipment resources of the central 
office to improve his school’s program. (2) He has worked closely with 
his faculty and is in constant communication with them. Decisions con- 
cerning personnel policies, assignments, promotions, academic freedom, 
and similar items are cooperatively arrived at with the staff. (3) Work- 
ing closely with the custodial staff has been important in making certain 
that the buildings and grounds are well maintained. He has endeavored 
to secure adequate help and the necessary tools so that the work load 
of the custodians is assigned properly. (4) He has supervised the office 
staff and periodically has analyzed their work to determine that the of- 
fice is functioning properly. Written job specifications are provided for 
each position. (5) District consultants and supervisors are often brought 
in to the school to assist the staff and to enrich the curriculum. He has 
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worked cooperatively with district personnel to provide better follow- 
through on their visitations and in-service programs. (6) He has learned 
to know intimately many of the students and has exerted serious efforts 
to improve the pupil personnel services program, the guidance program, 
the extracurricular program, and the student council. Students feel free 
to bring their problems to him and he has always followed through on 
any action that was required. (7) He has been active in his leadership 
role with the community. He has directed school-community relation- 
ships toward raising the cultural level of the community and acquaint- 
ing the public with the school program. 

In brief, Mr. Smyth has demonstrated his leadership role through a 

flexible approach to changing conditions, maintaining high faculty 
morale, challenging the staff members to do their best, encouraging re- 
sponsible student expression, and strengthening community ties. As 
should be expected, he sees his leadership role as being dynamic and 
forward-looking. 
Implementing the Leadership Function. Situated in a large residential 
area, the Zenith School district has a group of district administrators 
who are providing dynamic leadership by pursuing a series of projects 
aimed at upgrading instructional and pupil personnel services, Fac- 
ulty members, counselors, psychologists, social workers, and administra- 
tors are involved in these studies. Projects emphasized during the cur- 
rent year include developing a specialized guidance program for the 
junior high school, scheduling group guidance opportunities for gifted 
underachieving students, providing night counseling programs for par- 
ents of night school students, establishing screening committees for the 
mentally and physically handicapped, developing criteria for the identi- 
fication of culturally deprived students, evaluating the effectiveness of 
the NDEA counseling project, and solving the learning problems of non- 
verbal secondary school students. Other areas of the educational program 
will be attacked on a similarly coordinated basis in succeeding years. 
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The Administrator and Policy Formation 


Under the newer concept of secondary school administration the prin- 
cipal operates within a secure framework of fundamental democratic 
principles. It is such a framework that makes possible broad policies and 
procedures that facilitate the proper functioning of the school and its 
program. The policy-making function of the secondary school will vary 
greatly under the three tenets of school administration: authoritarian, 
laissez-faire, and democratic. Policy formation, then, could differ in de- 
gree from (1) the principal making all or nearly all the policy decisions 
of the school, (2) the staff having free rein to decide what policies rep- 
resented the expression of staff wishes, or (3) a team approach under 
which both the principal and the staff together work out a sound set 
of policies for the school. The last approach represents the statesman- 
like path the democratic school principal must follow. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NECESSARY SCHOOL POLICY 


The development of sound school policy represents one of the most 
important actions that must be undertaken by the principal and his staff. 
The certificated personnel of any secondary school could hardly face the 
crisis that would soon deyelop in the administration and management 
of the school’s program if a well-developed set of written policy state- 
ments were not employed. The principal may share with his staff the 
responsibility for developing a set of policy guide lines, but legally he 
can never abdicate the ultimate position of being held accountable for 
any future situations that may arise as a result of following school policy. 
All policy regulations and procedures affecting the staff, the student body, 
and the over-all school should be in written form and made available to 
all concerned with them. 

School policies are fashioned from a conglomeration of sources, Cer- 
tain aspects of school policy are predetermined by legal dictum. Most 
States publish state educational codes that index hundreds of regulations 
prescribing unalterable school policies. Often the state board of educa- 
tion will issue its own set of rules and regulations that govern certain 
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policies affecting the school not already prescribed by the state educa- 
tional code. Court decisions involving test cases also influence the policy 
decisions of the school. Legal determining bodies at the county level, 
such as the county counsel or the district attorney’s office, often give opin- 
ions about policy statements. Even the local board of education pre- 
pares its own policy statements regarding rules and regulations that it 
finds expedient to administer in the local community. 

After all the preceding policy regulations have been considered, the 
school staff must begin shaping its own articles of beliefs, procedures, 
and requirements that govern the school. The principal’s basic task is 
to verify to the superintendent and the board of education that the 
school is operating within the proper legal framework, that its policies 
are educationally sound as well as financially feasible. Furthermore, the 
principal is responsible to the public for seeing that these policies are 
functioning. Although not all situations can be covered by written policy 
statements, the principal can anticipate the recurrence of many atypical 
ones by indicating solutions through written policy statements. 


THE SCIENCE OF POLICY MAKING 


Policy making must be thoroughly understood by the principal and 
his staff. A design by Robert T. Livingston provides several basic pro- 
cedures to follow in establishing sound policy. 


The translation of an objective into concrete, definite, comprehensible, 
and understood terms and the explanation of how the group is expected 
to attain this objective comprise policy. Such a statement of purpose in 
definite and understandable terms is a prerequisite for the accomplishment 
of any objective. Policy clarifies specifically the human means to be used to 
attain the goal. It is a translation of the general plan of top management 
into concrete form. 

In any association where it is necessary to use judgment (and at every 
level some judgment is required), it is important that the person who is 
called upon to exercise judgment should know what the real objectives are 
and where the association is attempting to go. Only if such knowledge is 
generally held can the best course of winning the goal be laid out. It is 
particularly important when all does not go according to precedent. Modi- 
fications and alterations can be made as requisite from time to time in the 
face of unexpected or even adverse circumstances, as long as every level of 
the organization is familiar with policy. Policy is a body of principles and 
rules of action that serves as a directive, guiding the organization in the 
achievement of its objectives with proper regard for ideals. Upon this con- 
sideration it may be said that policy is a statement of the background of 
limitations. 

There may be conflict as to the method of attaining the objective. The 
method pursued is as important as the end. That it shapes the objective is 
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a fact not always understood. The means are not independent of the end; 
they determine it. What may start as a noble ideal becomes ignoble if un- 
worthy means are used to follow it. 

A policy must be foresighted enough to envisage the results of its de- 
cisions. The proof of a policy is the performance. Every policy should be 
based on a philosophy. It is essential that policy be interpreted at every level 
where there is a transfer of authority. This is the trustee concept. At every 
transfer the superior authority is a trustee for the authority that has been 
granted. He must interpret for the lower level. Obviously, as we descend 
the ladder, the question of policy interpretation becomes increasingly 
specific. 

Statement of goal is particularly important where many people or units 
are combined, A single person may not have to tell himself what his goal is, 
although it is often useful, but where there are several people, or several 
groups of different functions and scalar levels, it is of great importance. 
No organization can foresee every possible circumstance. There will be 
choices facing the various functionaries. Unless they know the goal, they are 
incapable of using their judgment, and the real goal may be missed in the 
pursuit of a stated procedure or policy. Goals are seldom directly realizable; 
therefore, the real goals should be clarified and stated definitely so that 
indirection can be used where necessary. Having once been stated, a policy 
needs interpretation at every point of transfer of authority and responsi- 
bility. One of the principal duties at each level in the chain of authority 
is the interpretation of policy to the level below. Out of policy come pro- 
cedures, which are the routines for the personnel and the processes. 


UTILIZING THE STAFF IN POLICY LEADERSHIP 


Wherever possible secondary school policies are being made today 
through staff-administrator discussion and decision. No longer is it pos- 
sible for the principal to form school policy on the basis of impersonal 
administrative edict. Policy formulation and direction are best evolved 
when the staff assists the principal in arriving at general policy decisions. 

The educational and professional resources that staff members can 
bring to many policy discussions are limitless. Although they may be 
conscious of the veto power held by the principal they will seek a con- 
Sensus before arriving at a final decision. Such a consensus will give the 
principal an opportunity to be in rather full agreement with his staff as 
to the most reasonable and acceptable policy decrees. 

The teaching staff of any secondary school will support more whole- 
heartedly the policies they have helped develop, for people respond bet- 
ter to an idea or a policy when they have been active in its development. 
The formulation of sound school policies that utilize the staff in policy 
m 
Y Robert T. Livingston, The Engineering of Organization and Management. (New 

ork: McGraw-Hill, 1949), рр. 127-128. 
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leadership roles guarantees the proper operation of the school’s program 
with “all hands” working as a team. 


SUPERVISING POLICY-MAKING GROUPS 


As remarked earlier, the principal plays a dual role while working 
with staff groups. By legal assignment he serves as the chief executive 
officer of the school but at the same time, according to our democratic 
philosophy, he acts as a partner of the school staff. The principal's knowl- 
edge, experience, and training place him in an ideal position to act as 
a resource person to the staff in developing school policy. 

In supervising policy-making groups the principal’s attitude should be 
one of working with people instead of working over them. The practical 
matter of being held responsible by the superintendent and the board 
of education for the final excellence of the school’s written policy state- 
ments should not deter the principal from working side by side with his 
faculty members. His sincere desire to share administrative responsibil- 
ity in the development of school policy will soon erase any uneasiness on 
the part of the staff members concerning administrative prerogatives as 
they work harmoniously and enthusiastically with the principal. 

Fundamental to any administrator-staff policy-making venture is the 
willingness of the staff to provide the additional time and effort neces- 
sary to arrive at major policy decisions. As the staff members work to- 
gether in determining school policies, areas of disagreement are bound 
to arise. At times even an impasse may be reached that negates any pos- 
sibility of arriving at a unanimity or a consensus concerning some phase 
of staff procedure. On such occasions the principal must suggest an avenue 
that allows proper arbitration of the disputed issue. Such disputes might 
well be referred to a faculty council, or to an advisory group assisting 
the principal, that could aid him in arriving at the most equitable solu- 
tion. 


FORMULATING TYPICAL SCHOOL POLICY 


The secondary school has long been aware of the necessity for devel- 
oping policy statements to enable it to operate as an effective and effi- 
cient organization. Typical policies found in any school represent areas 
of agreement between faculty, administration, and board of education 
as to the manner in which any enterprise of the school shall be conducted. 
Policies act as a pilot in guiding the professional staff of the school in 
determining what courses of action to take in problem situations that 
must be solved. 

The typical school or district generally includes under one cover ар- 
propriate policy regulations that serve as a guide to the staff. Policy reg- 
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ulations may also be available to students, although these manuals gen- 
erally reflect the basic policies stated in the staff handbook. Such policy 
statements should carefully designate what situations are affected by 
this policy, who is responsible for adhering to the policy as stated, and 
under what conditions there may be possible exceptions to it. Policy 
formulation at the school level should result in the cooperative think- 
ing of the staff in determining acceptable guide lines for appropriate 
courses of action to take in many areas of school responsibility. 

Policy formulation is often delegated to a policy-making committee 
that studies and recommends new policies for the school. In a larger 
school, a permanent committee with this responsibility is in a splendid 
position to prepare recommended policy statements that represent the 
faculty consensus. Following the approval of new policy by the faculty, 
the policy-making committee can incorporate the policy statements in 
written form in a handbook for faculty use. In smaller secondary schools 
(100-200 students) the need for a special policy-making committee is not 
so obvious, Small-school faculties can best be organized to initiate and 
follow through policy proposals, with the entire staff taking part in any 
policy matter. 

Many policy statements may be developed in outlining the manage- 
ment factors that must be considered in regulating the school. A few 
of the policy areas to be covered might be encompassed by seeking an- 
Swers to such questions as these: 


What provisions are made for the in-service training of the teaching 
faculty? the classified staff? 

What types of student organizations should be encouraged? What 
should be the basic qualifications for membership? 

What factors must be considered in the promotion and retention of 
students? 

On what basis should grades be assigned in regular classes? in “honors” 
classes? in remedial classes? 

What types of school record should be permanently maintained? Who 
shall have access to school records and transcripts? 

How shall students be assisted in becoming acquainted with the school 
and its philosophy? parents? the community at large? 

What uses shall be made of school facilities by community groups? 
What rules and regulations must be observed? 

What programs of study shall be offered? What special provisions shall 
be made for gifted, handicapped, or slow-learning students? 

How shall the faculty participate in curriculum development? Will re- 
leased time be provided teachers to engage in curriculum work? 

Shall grouping techniques be used on a school-wide basis? 
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What procedures will be followed in the procurement, distribution, 
and maintenance of audio-visual materials? 

What tests will be administered to students? Who will be responsible 
for coordinating the school’s testing program? 

What will be the ratio of students assigned to counselors on a released- 
time basis? 

How extensive should be the health program? Should dental examina- 
tions be provided? tuberculosis testing? polio clinics? 

Under what conditions are student activity groups to be organized and 
administered? What restrictions shall be placed on student activity func- 
tions? 

What are the basic responsibilities of the principal? the assistant prin- 
cipal? the counselors? the teachers? 

What provisions are made to assure a clean, attractive, and orderly 
campus? 


The administration and the faculty should early seek answers to ques- 
tions of this nature and strive to develop written guide lines that will 
prevent confusion, uncertainty, and poor judgment from being exercised 
when problems arise in these and other areas. The principal should 
anticipate many situations that will confront the school staff in dis- 
cipline, scheduling, retention of teachers, and the like, and formulate 
policies that will permit prudent decisions to be made at the time the 
problems are faced. The efficient operation of the school depends upon 
the smooth coordination of building policies that are in harmony with 
district rules and regulations. The principal should execute all policy 
matters with vigor and dispatch. As the chief administrator of the school 
the executive function resides with him and he must devote his energies 
to carrying out the policies to which the district and the school have 
committed him. Administrative ability of the principal is clearly dem- 
onstrated in his ceaseless efforts to call attention to needed school policy, 
assisting the faculty in stating policy matters, and then acting energeti- 
cally on all matters that require the following of school policy. Policy, 
then, acts as a sound operational guide that allows best practice to be 
used in situations calling for skillful judgment based upon accepted 
values and desirable goals. 


Some Examples 


The Real Task of Policy Formation. Early in September, Principal 
Sheldon Nutter and his staff took steps to provide for the development 
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of school policy. At this point Dr. Nutter organized a faculty policy com- 
mittee to prepare a policy brochure for the staff. He suggested that the 
committee consider “what this school wants’ as it framed its policy 
guides. The committee began its work by examining policy statements 
from neighboring districts, Following this, district policies were care- 
fully reviewed so that local school policy would be designed within this 
framework and compatible with it. Dr, Nutter met regularly with the 
committee members as a consultant and answered many of their ques- 
tions. By Christmas vacation the tentative policy guide was duplicated 
for the staff and by early spring the final form was prepared. 

The faculty policy committee consisted of key personnel in the school. 
Heads of departments, counselors, senior faculty members, and two new 
teachers served on the committee, Committee meeting minutes were dis- 
tributed regularly to the entire staff. A work-progress calendar was 
adopted as a time schedule, and resource people from the district of- 
fice, neighboring schools, and elsewhere were invited to meet with the 
committee. 

As a means of implementing policy, the staff was informed by the 

committee concerning the new policy descriptions. The faculty was told 
by Dr. Nutter and the committee that, within reason, everyone was ex- 
pected to follow the directives as charted in the policy manual. In suc- 
ceeding months policy matters were reviewed frequently at faculty meet- 
ings, modifications and changes were considered, and a follow-up study 
was planned to evaluate the success of these policy provisions in terms 
of good practice. 
The Eastbrook Faculty Develops a Policy Handbook. Eastbrook Junior 
High School had been in operation for five years. During this period 
various rules and regulations were developed that had an effect on edu- 
cational practice, but no written policies had been formulated. Realizing 
the need for such action guides, the Eastbrook faculty spent several 
months in preparing a policy handbook. 

In its final form, the policy handbook dealt with many areas of school 
management where direction and uniformity were essential in the mak- 
ing of decisions. The basic topics covered in the policy guide were these: 
attendance (students and teachers), budget (departmental and school- 
Wide), cafeteria (regulations and services), curriculum (philosophy and 
requirements), counseling (program and services) credential require- 
ments, discipline, emergencies (disaster, fire, and first aid), evaluation 
of teachers (criteria and methods), faculty council, faculty meetings (in- 
cluding planning committee), field trips, graduation, in-service educa- 
tion, library services, orientation, public relations (community services 
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and media), professional organizations, registration, salaries (placement 
and advancement), schedules (class bell, bus, and teachers’), special serv- 
ices (adult education, atypical students, home teaching, and testing pro- 
gram), student organizations, and substitute teachers. 

After utilizing the faculty handbook for one year, the Eastbrook faculty 

enthusiastically endorsed its continued use and yearly revision. The vice- 
principal is now in charge of its publication and review. 
Implementing Policy. The new principal of Housner High School, Mr. 
Bent, mobilized departmental chairmen to make school policy more 
meaningful and to improve the educational program significantly. Mr. 
Bent felt that regularly convened department chairmen's meetings would 
assure better implementation of policy. Such meetings were held twice 
each month with the heads of the departments and they proved to be 
very successful. The meetings were structured by the principal and the 
three assistant principals and were attended by the twelve department 
chairmen. “Understanding the purposes and policies of the school is 
essential,” Mr. Bent stated, “but helping every individual faculty mem- 
ber to achieve those purposes and carry out the school’s policies is im- 
portant as well. If faculty members do not understand our policies, con- 
fusion, friction, and a lack of effort toward the common goal are inevita- 
ble.” 

In another school situation citizens in the community are called upon 
periodically to implement school policy. Communication resources of 
all kinds are used to increase community determination to permit policy 
to be based on providing the best education possible for students. When- 
ever practical, committees of citizens are formed to assist the various de- 
partments in discovering ways in which the curriculum may be imple- 
mented. Much success with such committees has been achieved in the 
areas of vocational education, work experience programs, business edu- 
cation, and homemaking. 


The Group Process Concept of Leadership 


Wherever there is a group there will be found a leader. The group 
process concept in the secondary school has long been accepted and has 
become a bulwark in the process of democratic leadership. The adminis- 
trator must strive constantly to develop a favorable environment in which 
his staff may work. The school, as an institution, will be subjected to con- 
tinuous evaluation by its staff, To provide the staff with a feeling of satis- 
faction and pride in the achievements of the school necessitates bringing 
the faculty together into situations of confidence and trust. The adminis- 
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trator, to be successful, must learn to work cooperatively with his teach- 
ing staff and to provide an outlet for their thinking, planning, judging, 
and acting. 


THE GROUP PROCESS 48 AN INTEGRAL FUNCTION 
OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


For the last fifty years the school administrator has not been able to 
direct the affairs of the secondary school by almost completely dictatorial 
methods. Almost every situation in which the principal finds himself in- 
volves participating with groups. The group process has become an un- 
deniable function of democratic leadership. 

If staff relations are structured so as to permit good working condi- 
tions the administrator must always make himself readily available to 
those who wish to confer with him, either individually or in groups. By 
encouraging teachers to discuss with him school problems of importance 
to them he will develop a climate favorable to tackling similar problems 
on a group basis. The principal will find many opportunities for creat- 
ing small groups of staff members interested in solving a common prob- 
lem, but providing an adequate and appropriate organizational struc- 
ture within which small or large groups may work efficiently may not be 
easily accomplished. 

The secondary school principal must be prepared for some problems 
that will arise out of the group process and that are related to the faculty, 
the students, or the community. The more frequently encountered prob- 
lems are these: encouraging qualified and competent faculty members to 
assume positions of leadership; making administrative decisions that 
have been based on faculty discussion and advice and are acceptable to 
central office administrative personnel; initiating action on problems that 
usurp faculty time and energy from teaching; rejecting faculty proposals 
without incurring displeasure and unwillingness to accept the decision; 
Overcoming lack of faculty interest in the group approach in making 
policy; and building up and sustaining group momentum once the fac- 
ulty is utilizing the group technique. 


THREE STUDIES ON THE GROUP PROCESS CONCEPT 
OF LEADERSHIP 


The success of any group situation depends upon the presence of cer- 
tain factors conducive to the accomplishment of the purpose or pur- 
poses of the group: exchange of worthwhile ideas, availability of neces- 
sary factual knowledge, cordiality among members, willingness to work, 
Involvement in decisions, and recognition for individual contributions 
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to the group effort. Studies have shown that leadership behavior in the 
group does not follow any single pattern. These significant studies ex- 
emplify some basic characteristics that must be identified and nurtured 
to permit faculty leadership to function on a level of educational states- 
manship. 


Ralph K. White and Ronald D. Lippitt carried out a set of experi- 
ments on the effect of autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire atmos- 
pheres on behavior in club groups.? 


In the experiments the characteristics of democratic leadership were de- 
fined as follows: all policies are decided by group discussion; the leader tries 
to develop the discussion in such a way that the participants can see how 
their actions lead to the group goal; division of responsibility is deter- 
mined by the group; the bases for evaluations of individual and group 
activities are explained. The characteristics of autocratic leadership, on the 
other hand, were defined primarily as follows: the leader keeps all decisions 
in his own hands; he presents instructions to the group one step at a time 
so that group members cannot see the long-range consequences of the par- 
ticular steps that they are taking at any moment; he does not explain the 
basis for his praise and criticism. . . . 

When leaders carried out their assignments democratically or autocrati- 
cally, their behavior differed in many other respects as well. For example, 
the autocratic leader not only gave more orders but frequently gave orders 
that ran counter to the wishes or the ongoing activities of the group mem- 
bers. He also praised and blamed individuals as individuals much more than 
did the democratic leader. His remarks were more personal than those of 
the democratic leader, who was inclined to keep the evaluations impersonal 
and task-oriented. . . . 

The authors maintain that the democratic group atmosphere can be as 
“efficient” as the autocratic atmosphere. In the experiment the autocrati- 
cally led groups produced quantitatively more than the democratic groups, 
but the democratically led groups produced adequately and their output 
was judged to be more creative. There was a very clear distinction between 
the work-mindedness of the two groups. 


The researchers’ second general finding was that autocratic group at- 
mosphere can lead to aggression toward the leader or toward other group 
members, They argue, however, that the hostility in an autocratic group 
is frequently latent or hidden. Democratic leaders were better liked than 
autocratic ones. None of the children preferred the laissez-faire leader 
to the democratic one. The experimenters realize, however, that different 
personalities may work more effectively in one kind of atmosphere than 


2 Alfred L. Baldwin, "Leadership and Group Behavior,” Children, vol. 8, по. 2, 
March-April 1961, pp. 69-71. 
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in another. White and Lippitt say that conscientiousness is an asset for 
democratic group membership. 
Taylor, Crook, and Dropkin recently conducted an important study on 


leadership: 


The definition of leadership 3 in interactional terms as typified by Gibb’s 
(1947) discussion has created a new frame of reference for the description 
of leadership in behavioral terms. Instead of seeking static “traits of leader- 
ship" in an individual, investigators have been seeking criteria of "lead- 
ership behavior." For the purposes of this study, leadership was defined as 
the influence of an individual in interaction with other individuals within 
a group setting. In recent years many promising techniques have been de- 
veloped for studying leadership behavior. Findings reported by the Ohio 
State Leadership Study Group suggest an important concept, namely, that 
leadership acts may be thought of as “initiating structure in interaction" and 
"showing consideration." What appears to be of particular interest and sig- 
nificance is the finding that these two dimensions may be useful in distin- 
guishing between effective and ineffective leaders. 

The Leadership Behavior Description Questionnaire, a paper-and-pencil 
instrument, is useful in obtaining descriptions of individuals already in 
leadership positions. An instrument constructed for the observation of 
emerging leadership would be particularly useful in exploring the relation- 
ship between various group situational factors and successful leadership 
behavior. Such assessments would call for actual observations of behavior 
and their categorization according to a set of predetermined criteria. This 
study describes an attempt to observe individuals in small leaderless groups 
and to categorize the emerging behavior. Before it is possible to estimate 
the predictive validity of such an approach, it appears necessary to establish 
(1) that a group of raters can be trained to agree consistently about the clas- 
sification of observed behaviors; (2) that the behaviors observed are stable 
and consistent; and (8) that the categories employed are sufficiently inde- 
pendent of each other to yield pertinent information about each individual 
in accordance with the underlying concept of effective leadership. 


Each subject's leadership behavior was categorized in leaderless group 
discussions by trained observers as “attempts to initiate structure,” “suc- 
cess in initiating structure,” or “shows consideration.” The findings sug- 
gested the behaviors in “success” and “consideration” categories are 
highly stable and consistent from one discussion situation to another 
when the group membership is held constant and when problems of a 
similar nature are being discussed. The technique is seen to have po- 
tential value for variable research: leadership, group situational, and 
organismic. 
пп 
3 Marvin Taylor, Robert Crook, and Stanley Dropkin, “Assessing Emerging Leadership 
Behavior in Small Discussion Groups,” Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 52, no. 
1, February 1961, pp. 12-18. 
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In a study to test differences in others’ perceptions and self-perception 
of individuals identified as leaders and isolates, mobiles and nonmobiles, 
Ilse Volinn found five important indices: social skill, flexibility, empathy, 
participation, and cooperation.* She discovered that the distinction be- 
tween leaders and isolates is statistically significant. Leaders are perceived 
as participating more fully, having more group skill, flexibility, and 
empathy than isolates. Leaders tend to underrate themselves while iso- 
lates tend to overrate themselves. Some people remain in the same status 
position; others show mobility. Over 50 percent of all the participants 
were nonmobiles who did not change their status rank. Their underrat- 
ings decreased significantly while their overratings remained unchanged. 


School administrators must be constantly alert to the significant re- 
search taking place in the field of the group process concept of leader- 
ship. The leadership concepts developed by the National Training Lab- 
oratory at Bethel, Maine; the publications of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, which stress human relations and 
group planning and action; and the studies by MacKenzie, Corey, Miel, 
and Miles at Teachers College, Columbia University—all are important 
to the educator who wishes to know how to release the energy and co- 
ordinate the work of the group. 'The principal must be aware of the tre- 
mendous potential for instructional improvement through action re- 
search and cooperative field experimentation. The skillful administrator 
will develop the skills necessary to conduct effective group sessions and 
to assist others in becoming strong group leaders or members. 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES IN GROUP PROCESS 


In an eastern school district a committee on evaluation spent two years 
studying the testing program of the district. The teachers on the com- 
mittee assumed leadership in investigating various phases of the testing 
program, reporting individually to the committee as a whole, making 
recommendations as to needed program changes, and leading the com- 
mittee discussions that were pertinent to their particular phase of the 
committee study and report. In a nearby district the board of education 
encourages teachers to attend at least one regional or state meeting once 
each year. Whenever possible the district pays all expenses for attend- 
ance at the meetings. On a teacher's return from such a conference the 
principal provides an opportunity for him to make a comprehensive 
report to the faculty concerning significant ideas, techniques, and trends 


4 Ilse J. Volinn, “A Study of Participants in a Group Development Laboratory," 
Adult Education, Spring 1960, pp. 171-181. 
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that accrued from the conference. Greater participation in departmental 
or faculty groups has resulted from the teachers’ attendance at these pro- 
fessional meetings in the various subject matter areas. 

A southern junior high school has had considerable success with sev- 
eral committees, appointed on an annual basis, that operated over a 
five-year period, These committees were under the leadership of faculty 
members who were selected to serve on them by the faculty itself. They 
included an elected chairman, a recorder, an observer, and a resource 
person. Committees were organized and functioned on the basis of solv- 
ing school problems. Committees that operated successfully during the 
five-year period were communications, teacher morale, curriculum study, 
faculty evaluation, special services, counseling and guidance, testing pro- 
gram, follow-up study, vocational education, Conant Report study, ac- 
creditation, in-service education, and quality education. 

A midwestern junior-senior high school holds grade-level meetings of 
faculty members on a weekly basis. Chairmen for the various grade-level 
groups are elected from the faculty according to the group they attend. 
Students who need encouragement, whether talented, slow, or simply 
underachievers, are discussed and recommendations are made for their 
assistance. Courses of study are scrutinized to determine whether or not 
they are meeting individual student needs. Faculty leadership in these 
meetings has resulted in greater effort being exerted by the entire staff 
to organize subjects around student needs and aspirations and to im- 
prove faculty understanding of the individual student and his problems. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 48 IT RELATES 
TO GROUP PROCESS 


The school that has a functioning plan for utilizing responsible faculty 
leadership through the group process will make real strides in the direc- 
tion of quality education. A permissive faculty climate will result in 
shared faculty-administrative leadership. Such permissiveness will allow 
the faculty to move toward the accomplishment of educational goals on 
a group rather than an individual basis. Agreement on purpose, frequent 
meetings, recognition of ideas, evaluation of the group's report, and en- 
couragement of experimentation and practice that follow the group’s 
recommendations are essential to generating faculty leadership in group 
situations, The administrator who values group action will need to dis- 
cern, however, the limitations upon group responsibility and authority 
and operate within an administrative frame of reference that recognizes 
his own responsibilities and leadership obligations to the board of edu- 
Cation, the superintendent, the faculty, the students, and the public. 
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When educational problems can be solved effectively on a group-action 
basis, with leadership emerging from within the group, the administra- 
tor should follow this democratic procedure. 


EVALUATION OF THE GROUP PROCESS 


In evaluating the group process the administrator might ask himself 
these questions: Was the group formed to meet a real need? Did the 
group select and utilize a capable leader? Did the group share its prob- 
lems and findings with others as it continued its work? Was the group 
itself satisfied that it had accomplished what it set out to do? Satisfac- 
tory answers to all of these questions give concrete evidence of the success 
of any group endeavor. 


Group Process in Action 


The Case of the Professional Relations Committee. Under pressure to 
alleviate some of the grievances of the faculty, the professional relations 
committee began to tackle some serious school problems. As a means of 
identifying these problems, the committee placed a suggestion box in 
the faculty lounge. As each suggestion was received the committee re- 
viewed it—all were made anonymously—and made weekly reports to the 
staff on the content of these suggestions. At the request of the faculty, a 
record was made of the action taken on each suggestion, and the profes- 
sional relations committee organized regular weekly meetings with the 
principal, the vice-principals, and the counseling staff. Various members 
of this committee served as moderators during the meetings. To illustrate 
the effectiveness of this committee, during the period when retention, 
tenure, or failure to retain notices were to be distributed to certain mem- 
bers of the faculty, the committee met with the principal to discuss the 
policies, procedures, channels, and ethics that were to be followed. Fac- 
ulty morale was much higher during this period of tension because fac- 
ulty members were fully informed on a matter of great concern to them. 
The Principal, Problems, and the Group Process. Several problems at 
the junior high school were apparent to Principal James. For instance, 
he realized that there was an unusual lack of interest in the PTA. At 
his request, he was invited by the PTA executive board to meet regularly 
with it. In the capacity of a consultant, Mr. James soon aided the board 
in planning effective, stimulating programs that greatly increased the 
turnout of parents. Also, the principal recognized that there was an in- 
sufficient number of faculty members providing staff leadership in various 
school projects. Meeting with the faculty council, he suggested the pos- 
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sibility of a personal card file that would list the strengths, training, and 
experience of each staff member. With this information, the faculty and 
administration were in a better position to make appointments for lead- 
ership roles on the basis of recorded background, training, and ability. 

What could be done about some faculty proposals that had been un- 
acceptable to the central office or were not acted upon for some reason? 
Principal James suggested that the faculty council be responsible for re- 
viewing such proposals and modifying their requests so that a compro- 
mise of differences could be reached. Several proposals that had been 
turned down were sent back after being realistically modified and were 
promptly acted upon by the superintendent. 

Finally, how to build up and sustain group momentum was a thorny 
problem to Mr. James. Complaints centered around overlong meetings, 
lack of leadership in the committees, and loss of interest in problems be- 
fore their solution. A faculty committee studied the situation and made 
these proposals: during the first organizational meeting of any com- 
mittee fix definite time limits on the length and frequency of meetings 
and set a reasonable target date for the completion of the group's ас 
tivities; insist on the selection of a dynamic chairman who can provide 
the necessary leadership; and carefully screen the problems that are to 
be studied by any group, making certain that they are worthy of the 
faculty time and effort they will require. 

The group process has proven highly successful to Mr. James in ful- 
filling his leadership role. He has operated in a cooperative, friendly way 
that has permitted strong staff participation in leadership and policy mak- 
ing and he has maintained high morale during his years as an adminis- 
trator. 
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part two / instruction 


Part Two presents the broad tasks confronting the secondary school ad- 
ministrator as he organizes the instructional program of the school. 
Chapter 6 concerns itself with teacher personnel administration: selec- 
tion, assignment, professional growth, supervision, and evaluation. Cur- 
riculum administration, in Chapter 7, is examined from the point of 
view of understanding the real task of the principal in curriculum lead- 
ership and the basic responsibility he has for spearheading curriculum 
development and improvement. The many methods of improving the 
entire educational program of the school are analyzed in Chapter 8. The 
important administrative routine of scheduling is considered in Chapter 
9, which gives particular attention to flexible scheduling, machine sched- 
uling, and scheduling experimentation and proposals. Finally, the func- 
tion of the junior high school as an important phase of the program in 
secondary education is fully explored in Chapter 10. 


TEACHER PERSONNEL 
chapter Ó| ADMINISTRATION 


The United States is a rich nation. Its greatness is determined not 
only by the enormous wealth of its natural resources but by its unparal- 
leled cultural and human heritage as well. Since the founding of this 
nation the American people have shown high regard for the continued 
growth of national prestige and have expected their educational system 
to develop in the minds of its youth a sense of pride, purpose, and di- 
rection. Education for all has been a dream finally fulfilled in the twen- 
tieth century by a public that has utilized the school as an agency for 
improvement of the nation as well as of the individual. 

The teacher has been placed in a position of great trust by the Amer- 
ican public in guiding young people from the unknown to the known, 
from immaturity to maturity. Faith in the educational process has led 
the layman to believe that the proper nurture of young minds can lead 
to unlimited individual growth, can strengthen and safeguard democ- 
racy, and can unleash the greatest force for the common good the world 
has ever known. It is within such a frame of reference that the adminis- 
trator must undertake and discharge his responsibilities in the whole 
area of conceptual skills in which he recognizes the purposes of the school, 
the role the school must play in the community, and the enormous task 
he faces in building the optimum organizational and administrative 
structure for promoting effective teaching service. The administrator 
Must provide the tools necessary to assist teachers in upgrading the 
school’s educational program. He must bring his knowledge and skill 
into focus to aid the staff in the solution of a multitude of educational 
problems that must be solved in a complex and changing society. The ad- 
ministrator's place in the organizational plan of the school should permit 
the constant professional growth of the faculty, the development of a 
strong "team" approach, and mutual concern with the fulfillment of the 
educational task. 


Basic Concepts in "Teacher Personnel Administration 


The secondary school principal has a complex task in the administra- 
tion of teacher personnel. The variables of personality, talent, time, and 
facilities must be considered. Both technical and human factors must be 
studied if the school is to be operated on an efficient basis. Although the 
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education of children represents the central purpose of any school, the 
teacher is the most important single individual in providing a quality 
education that permits maximum student growth and development. The 
development of personnel programs for the improvement of teaching 
involves many administrative skills that cannot be overlooked. 

Four basic values should be considered in solving personnel problems 
of the teaching staff: health, mental and physical; mutuality or inter- 
action; the effective use of intelligence; and creative effort. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the principal to create a teaching environment that is con- 
ducive to the realization of all these values. 


ORGANIZATION OF PERSONNEL FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE 


The purpose of the school is to facilitate learning and the principal 
purpose of administration is to serve the needs of boys and girls in a learn- 
ing situation through an acceptable pattern of personnel organization. 
Several principles of personnel organization? should be observed: the 
organization should reflect its educational philosophy and point of view 
toward human values; efficiency must be obtained; creative abilities of 
the staff must be released; tensions and frustrations should be reduced 
to a minimum; cooperative planning and group evaluation must be 
recognized and practiced; the delegation of authority and the fixing of 
authority must be a part of the organizational plan; the recognition of 
the need for the function of execution or administration must appear in 
the structure and must be defined; channels of communication and group 
action must exist; the need for the leadership function must be recog- 
nized and not limited to those with administrative assignments; new 
personnel must be inducted on a constructive basis with the permanent 
staff recognizing their responsibility for their success; and the type and 
nature of the organization should allow for professional integrity in the 
staff. 

The function of organization, then, is to permit the achievement of 
desirable educational purposes. The size of the school, board rules, com- 
munity attitudes toward education, and professional leadership are 
closely related to the application of staff personnel policies and practices. 


BUILDING 4 PRODUCTIVE ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT 


Studies have shown that administrative behavior must be oriented 
favorably toward the teacher as well as the task. The 1960 ASCD Year- 


z Clarence A. Weber, Personnel Problems of School Administrators (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1954), pp. 21-36. 

2 Harold E. Moore and Newell B. Waters, Personnel Administration in Education 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1955), pp. 13-35. 
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k è has proposed that the leadership function suggest and seek agree- 
nt on an organizational structure that defines the functional working 
elationship required of all staff members to achieve the school’s goals. 
Clarification and mutual acceptance of the roles of individuals and sub- 
groups should be sought. Furthermore, the authority-responsibility-power 
lationships among individuals and subgroups should be identified so 
that the school staff is sensitive to the needs of its functioning members 
5 well as to the legal authority at the top. Communication, of course, 
must be adequately provided for throughout the school and with other 
nembers of the community. Finally, in any staff organizational pattern, 
re must be a satisfactory means of providing for continuous appraisal. 
ool personnel, service people, and administrators need to shed their 
iety about taking a good look at their work and have it thoroughly 


ined by others. 


LEADERSHIP IN SCHOOL SITUATIONS 


" Gordon MacKenzie and Stephen Corey, in their three-year leadership 
study ^ in Denver, Colorado, have identified four methods of exercising 
eadership: force, bargaining, paternalism, and the determination of 
Mutually acceptable goals and means. The last method is favored because 
it offers the greatest opportunity for satisfying diverse individual needs, 
ppears to be sound psychologically, takes into account the greatest num- 
er of individuals and gives promise of their maximum contribution, and 
inyolves cooperative determination of goals and means. Two aspects of 
chool organization affect the situational factors on leadership: formal 
anization, which is usually obvious to all members of the staff; and 
informal organization, which is frequently overlooked. Informal groups, 
cliques, and unofficial leaders should be recognized by the administration 
a good forum for the discussion of problems and issues; moreover, they 
sist in facilitating communication and mutual understanding. 


CONDITIONS FAVORABLE FOR WORKING TOGETHER 


In his book The High School Principal and Staff Work Together, El- 
‘wood Prestwood found that conditions favorable for effective working 


_ Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Leadership for Im- 
ing Instruction (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1960 Yearbook), pp. 38-44. 
Gordon N. MacKenzie and Stephen M. Corey, Instructional Leadership (New 
k: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954), pP- 
1-73. 
5 Elwood L. Prestwood, The High School Principal and Staff Work Together (New 
‘York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957), pp. 28- 
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together grow out of the practice of democratic philosophy. Such condi- 
tions permit a climate for productive human relations, stimulate maxi- 
mum teacher growth, allow staff participation in decision making, sched- 
ule fair use of teacher time, and encourage a satisfying social climate. 
Frequent individual contacts, profitable group meetings, and concentra- 
tion on problem-solving techniques are practical methods that assist the 
administrator as he works with staff personnel as well as with parents 
and community groups. 

In conclusion, it has been accurately stated that the "worth of any 
secondary school is measured in terms of the excellence of its certificated 
staff.” Literally hundreds of research articles have been written con- 
cerning the professional role of the teaching staff in the public school. 
The fact is that there are many aspects to any consideration of teaching 
personnel: teacher ethics, credential requirements, salaries, retirement 
laws and regulations, teacher organizations, and a host of other related top- 
ics. This chapter, however, will deal with seven basic areas of teacher 
personnel problems: staff selection, staff assignment, professional growth 
opportunities, supervision and the improvement of teaching, teacher 
morale, evaluation of teacher performance, and merit rating. 


Staff Selection 


The key to success for any school system lies in a high-level organiza- 
tional plan that provides for the creative coordination of its group mem- 
bers. The principal has a critical responsibility for selecting staff mem- 
bers whose individual talents will form a cohesive whole to permit the 
achievements of acceptable school goals. 


PROBLEMS IN THE RECRUITMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 
OF TEACHERS | 


A study by the Metropolitan School Study Council attempted to dis- 
cover why recruitment into the teaching profession was so disappointing.® 
The study group came to several conclusions. Economic security was 
found to have much to do with the happiness of teachers and is one 
factor that attracts young people to the profession. But working condi- 
tions need to be improved for teachers on the job. They should have 
reasonable assignments, opportunities for relaxation and for widening 
their experience, adequate equipment and materials of instruction, 
healthy relationships with supervisors and the community, and small 


6 Curtis H. Threlkeld, “Problems in the Recruitment and Adjustment of Teachers,” 
Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 32, no. 153, March 1948, pp. 169-175. 
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class loads, Brochures, books, and materials pertaining to the teaching 
profession should be developed to guide pupils who are undecided about 
what career to choose. People everywhere should recognize that teacher 
supply and teacher adjustment are important to the welfare of the na- 
tion and they should help to meet the problem. Finally, teachers must 
realize that by the way they teach, appear, act, and talk they are condi- 
tioning students to look with favor or disfavor on teaching as a career. 
The study has thrown much light on important factors for administrators 
and teachers to consider as they recruit new teachers into the profession 
and encourage "career teachers" to remain in it for a lifetime. 


ANALYZING THE NEED FOR STAFF 


Before any school administrator can begin the task of staff selection he 
must first analyze the need for certificated personnel. Regardless of 
whether staff selections are to be administrative, supervisory, or teach- 
ing, both teachers and administrators should work together for the 
purpose of establishing basic school policies concerning the selection of 
these certificated persons. Teacher needs for the ensuing school year 
should be determined by January 1. The principal must start his plan- 
ning for the next year's teaching assignments early in the preceding fall 
to facilitate the task of obtaining teaching personnel required during the 
coming year. 

Nation-wide studies of the number of teachers who should be em- 
ployed in secondary schools generally agree on a ratio of 25 to 1 on a 
pupil-teacher basis. Cost analysis investigations further indicate that 
whenever class loads drop much below sixteen to eighteen in specialized 
classes, such as advanced auto shop, stenography 2, and third- and fourth- 
year art courses, the per pupil cost of the class becomes prohibitively 
high. Only when class loads of certain beginning courses are high 
enough to cancel the negative effects of the low class loads in certain 
advanced vocational courses can such low enrollments be justified. 

On the other hand, the good secondary school must be prepared to 
offer advanced courses in mathematics, science, and foreign languages 
to the top 15 to 20 percent of the student body. These academically tal- 
ented students can profit from a class-cluster arrangement for the teach- 
ing of two courses in the same subject field, such as French 3 and 4, at 
the same time by one teacher. Such an arrangement would allow many 
ambitious students to pursue a strong academic program through their 
four-year high school program. 
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SELECTION STANDARDS AND TECHNIQUES 


Ever since the school superintendent became prominent in educational 
affairs, teacher selection has been primarily a task within his jurisdiction. 
In recent years, however, the place and function of the secondary school 
principal have been enhanced by his assuming responsibility for the 
selection of a competent faculty. Of the many other duties that the 
principal must perform, none is more important than the selection of 
highly qualified certificated personnel. In view of the many legal rights 
that protect teachers through tenure and prescribed dismissal procedures, 
the principal must exercise great care and discretion in choosing his staff. 

The involvement of the teaching staff in the selection of new teaching 
personnel is important. Inasmuch as the teachers must work closely with 
the candidate chosen, they should have some voice in his selection. Many 
school systems are finding it successful to have the initial review of the 
candidate's confidential papers made by the department head and his 
staff members, These individuals have helped the school administrator 
greatly in initially screening candidates. 

Those candidates chosen by the principal and his staff for recommenda- 
tion to the superintendent should have outstanding qualifications. 
Twenty or thirty years ago it was commonly believed that the basic pre- 
requisites for successful secondary school teaching were an ability to get 
along with adolescents and the qualifications necessary to teach in a 
number of general subject areas. Today the emphasis on teacher selection 
has shifted. School systems everywhere are looking for candidates at the 
secondary level with these proven abilities; a good scholarship record in 
undergraduate and graduate work; recognized competence in a major 
and in one or two minor subject areas; personal qualities of the highest 
order, including a strong interest in intellectual and cultural areas; and 
adequate training in the basic skills and techniques of good teaching. 
Figure 6-1 is a typical district application form used to obtain essential 
information on any teaching applicant. 

The selection of teachers requires that the search for the best qualified 
be a thorough one. No applicant should be considered seriously unless 
he has on file with an accredited teacher placement office a set of com- 
plete, up-to-date confidential papers. These papers should be reviewed 
thoroughly before deciding to call the candidate to appear before an 
interviewing committee. Many administrators prefer to telephone the 
candidate's immediate supervisor on his present job to learn the candi- 
date's effectiveness in his present position and his reasons for seeking a 
new position. In some instances it is possible for the principal to make 
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If you have. pursued courses in college to qualify for a credential іп any of the following areas, please check. 
General Pupil Personnel Secondary School Secondary School General Administration 
Services Gedeni Supervision Credential Administration Credential Credential 

O Pupil Counseling о a о 


O Child Welfare & 
Attendance Work 


O School Social Work 
07 School. Psychometry 


Condition of health for past two years — 1... 1 Weight — Height 


Any defects in sight or hearing?. 


Any other physical defects?. 


Community activities in which you have engaged — E 


Interested in what extra-curricular activities 


For what position are your specifically applying? 
Of what professional organizations are you a member?— 


Where are confidential papers on file? 


Address 


Are you qualified to teach in junior high school? RU 


Are you qualified to teach in senior high school? 


Signature of applicmt — — 


This application will be placed on file for consideration when vacancies arise. It should be complete and accurate 
in every detail. Mail application to the office of the District Superintendent, Downey. Union High School District, 
11627 Brookshire Avenue, Downey, California. 


Fig. 6-1 (continued) 


an unscheduled visit to the teacher's present school and observe him at 
work in a typical classroom situation. m 
Many school systems administer a written examination required of all 
candidates as a basic step in the selection process. The National Teacher 
Examinations are given in certain areas in the United States to allow 
candidates to take these examinations without the expense and diffi- 
culty of travel to the district listing.a vacancy. In general, however, the 
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written examination is not used by smaller schools or school systems be- 
cause of the administrative difficulties involved. 

Some candidates may have been interviewed by the administrator on 
a recruiting trip. The majority of applicants will undoubtedly be inter- 
viewed at one of the district offices. The interview should provide an 
insight into the personality of the applicant, his appearance, and any 
characteristics that may affect his success as a teacher. 

Following the interview the candidate should be informed within a 
few days of the decision of the board of education on his candidacy. If 
the board has decided to offer the candidate a contract the principal will 
request the superintendent to notify him as quickly as possible. Such 
prompt action will assure the district that it will not lose a worthy appli- 
cant who may well be considering other teaching positions. 


PLANS FOR THE SELECTION OF NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Fair Lawn (New Jersey) conceived a practical plan for staff selection 
through the cooperation of the administration and the faculty.7 For each 
position open a faculty chairman is chosen who, in turn, selects his own 
committee of three or four other teachers. These are the teachers with 
whom the new staff member will work. The committee, along with the 
department chairman, screens the applicants’ papers and chooses those 
applicants it wishes to interview. After the interview, if the applicant is 
worthy of consideration, the committee recommends that the principal 
talk with the candidate. If the principal concurs he asks the superintend- 
ent to interview the prospective staff member. In the event that the super- 
intendent agrees, he will make a recommendation to the board of educa- 
tion. 

During one year at Fair Lawn High School, fourteen committees 
were screened and interviewed for fourteen staff openings, almost 600 
applications were considered, 148 interviews were conducted, and 46 ap- 
plications were sent to the principal. Of these 32 were sent to the 
superintendent and 14 were recommended to the board of education for 
appointment. This plan has proven successful because it raises faculty 
morale and helps the staff to feel responsible for the success of the new 
teachers chosen on its recommendation. 

The public schools of Austin, Texas, specify that the securing of compe- 
tent teachers implies such specific functions as recruitment, appraisal, 
selection, and assignment. Ideally, selection and assignment should be 


7 Charles W. Mintzer, “A Plan for the Selection of New Staff Members,” Bulletin 
of the NASSP, vol. 35, по. 180, October 1951, PP- 63-64. 

8 Ernest W. Сађе; Jr. “The. Functions of Administration о 
Education, vol. 75, по. 4, December 1954, pP- 218-222. 
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one and the same process. Specific job descriptions and close consulta- 
tions with building principals are considered important by the district 
personnel administrator. After final selection has been made, proper 
orientation of the new teacher is considered the most important func- 
tion to be performed by those in charge of personnel administration. 

It should be added that it is important to select the right teacher for 
the right position. At least eight mistakes should be avoided: selecting 
a teacher from too few applicants; deciding on an applicant without first 
determining the kind of teacher needed; securing inadequate informa- 
tion on each candidate; taking teacher qualifications for granted; con- 
sidering only one outstanding quality of a candidate; spending too little 
time on outside investigations; holding one-sided interviews; attempting 
to secure teachers who are too big for the job at hand.? 


Staff Assignment 


The philosophy of teacher assignment should be allied closely with 
the procedures and techniques followed in selecting the staff. The proper 
assignment of personnel will do much to promote the successful adminis- 
tration of the school. Studies have shown a desirable trend toward in- 
volving the staff in helping the principal to allocate assignments, In mak- 
ing any proper assignment the factors of training, experience, and in- 
terest must be considered. The administrator must study carefully such 
assignment problems as orientation, subject assignment, teacher load, 
extra duty assignments, and transfer policies. 


SITUATIONAL FACTORS IN TEACHER PLACEMENT 
AND SUCCESS 


Frank Martindale of Iowa State Teachers College conducted an in- 
vestigation 1° to determine the situational factors important to teacher 
placement and success. Those studied were seventy-two teachers who had 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin in the same class and repre- 
sented a variety of background and experience. Considerable success in 
the placement of teachers in this group was found if satisfaction with their 
situation is accepted as a criterion of placement accuracy. Those most 
satisfied were from families of good incomes, were in the 25-26 year age 
group, belonged to no clubs, and were mathematics and science majors. 


9 E. J. Reynolds, "Common Mistakes in Hiring Teachers," School and Community, 
vol. 28, no. 4, April 1951, p. 156. 

zo Frank E. Martindale, “Situational Factors in Teacher Placement and Success," 
Journal of Experimental Education, vol. 20, December 1951, pp. 121-127. 
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Contrary to popular belief, these teachers found living conditions, com- 
munity obligations, salary, administrative relations, and other factors 
satisfactory. The study found beginning teachers more satisfied than 
dissatified with their placement. 


ORIENTATION 


With the continued growth of the secondary school larger numbers of 
new teachers are joining secondary school faculties each year. The prob- 
lems faced by the new teacher, although seemingly insignificant to the 
older instructors and the administrator, often appear overwhelming to 
these neophytes. It is becoming increasingly apparent that new per- 
sonnel should receive continued help throughout the year from their 
principals, their supervisors, and other subordinate administrators. 
Whenever a serious problem arises, the new teacher inevitably needs 
help then rather than later. Continued opportunities should be afforded 
new instructors to meet in informal, small groups, in in-service training 
meetings, and in social situations. The administrator must provide an at- 
mosphere of informality to encourage communication with the new 
teacher. 

The orientation period for new teachers should be at least one week 
in length. If the orientation program is to be effective, attendance at all 
meetings should be required. By scheduling individual classroom prepa- 
ration time carefully, ample time should be given the new teacher to 
prepare himself to teach his subjects. 


SUBJECT ASSIGNMENT 


Wherever possible, attention must be given to the teachers’ preferences 
as to subject assignment. In practically every instance the teacher will 
choose subject areas in which he has had the strongest academic prepa- 
ration. All teachers should have been selected by the board of education 
for assignments lying within their major and/or minor areas of prepara- 
tion. The principal should do his utmost to place the teacher in those 
subject assignments for which he was hired to teach. The morale of the 
new teacher will be much higher if he feels secure in the subject field to 
which he has been assigned. Under no circumstances should the most 
difficult and most rigorous teaching assignments be given the beginning 
teacher. During the first year the principal from time to time should 
check with the new teacher to determine if he is happy with his teaching 
assignment and be prepared to make any necessary adjustments in the 
assignment to promote the success of this individual. 
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TEACHER LOAD 


The problem of teacher load has greater significance for the teacher 
than for any other member of the professional staff. If the teacher's 
classes are too large, if he has too many problem students, and if his 
essential instructional materials are too few, the morale of the teacher 
will be adversely affected. Administrators have been aware for a long 
time that some teachers can take a large class in stride, whereas others 
find this very difficult. Unfortunately, the matter of class size alone does 
not determine teacher load. 

The typical secondary school teacher should not carry a class load that 
exceeds 150 pupils a day. If the teacher has been assigned to teach six 
periods a day, his maximum class size should approximate 25 students. 
If he teaches a five-period day his student load conceivably could be 
slightly increased to go students a class. Authorities generally agree that 
all class sizes do not have to be uniform. Without question the ability 
of the teacher to handle a larger class appears to be a decisive factor. 
The potential of television, the use of taped materials, and team teaching 
in the classroom offers many possibilities in the future for satisfactorily in- 
creasing class size in some subject areas without materially affecting 
teaching effectiveness. 

Harl Douglass has developed a formula for calculating teacher load that 
has won wide acceptance in the field of educational administration: 


. The number of sections taught daily (or weekly). 

- The number of pupils taught. 

. The number of different preparations required. 

· The amount of time required for co-operations: study halls, activities, etc. 

. The length of the class period. 

- The nature of the subject taught and the consequent amount of time 
required for preparation, for marking papers and notebooks, and for ar- 
ranging equipment, apparatus, and materials. 

7. The personnel of the pupils taught: tractability and range of individual 

differences in ability, factors very difficult to measure. 

8. The age and maturity of the pupils taught and the consequent character 

of the subject matter.11 


[IE 


Douglass presents a very workable formula for measuring teaching load 
in the junior and senior high schools: 


TL=sc [e Rup SNP = E + gl 406 PC Е + 2 | 
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тг Нагі R. Douglass, Modern Administration of Secondary Schools (Boston: Ginn, 
1954), p. 96. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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TL = units of teaching load per week. 


SC = subject coefficient used for giving relative weights to classes in dif- 
ferent subject fields. 


CP = class periods spent in classroom per week. 
Dup = number of class periods spent per week in classroom, teaching classes 


for which the preparation is very similar to that for some other sec- 
tion, not including the original section. 


МР = number of pupils in classes per week. 
РС = number of class periods spent per week in supervision of the study 


hall, student activities, teachers’ meetings, committee work, assisting 
in administrative or supervisory work, or other co-operations. 


PL — gross length of class periods, in minutes.12 


In conclusion, it is apparent that the matters of class size and teacher 
load in the secondary school must receive thoughtful consideration by 
both the administrative and the teaching staff. Everything possible must 
be done to reduce the burden of non-classroom duties, to distribute school 
assignments equitably, to supply essential teaching aids and materials, 
to provide special help for new teachers, and to eliminate teacher load 
problems that weigh heavily on the staff. Also, the teacher's schedule 
should allow for a daily conference and planning period adequate for 
lesson preparation and for his other responsibilities that supplement the 
instructional program. 


EXTRA DUTY ASSIGNMENTS 


The typical secondary school teacher is expected to handle several dif- 
ferent extra duty assignments in addition to his regular classroom work. 
Studies have indicated that the typical teacher spends from ten to twelve 
hours a week performing these tasks, which may occur during both the 
regular school day or in out-of-school hours. 

The California State Department of Education recently surveyed non- 
instructional assignments of teachers in California high schools.1* The 
study indicated several types of extra duty assignments during the typical 
School week: a preparation period (most frequently mentioned), con- 
ducting a home-room period (next most frequently mentioned), counsel- 
ing, library work, supervision of study hall or student activities, and cur- 
ricular or administrative duties. In addition to classroom instruction and 


12 Ibid., рр. 96-97. 
13 Teaching Load in California Public Schools (Sacramento: California State De- 


Partment of Education, 1955), PP- 349-353- 
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other duties assigned at regular hours, these teachers spent part of their 
workweek in performing many other varied duties outside the regular 
school day. 

The administrative assignments of extra duty work are closely related 
to staff morale. Scheduled noninstructional assignments that occur dur- 
ing the regular school day must be reasonably adjusted to the teacher's 
class load. Some boards of education have included in their policy state- 
ments the hours during which teachers are expected to be on the job. 
Often such statements require the teacher to report for duty at least one- 
half hour before students begin their daily program and to remain thirty 
minutes following the dismissal of classes. The problem, however, gen- 
erally arises in relation to noninstructional duty assignments outside 
school hours. Required staff attendance at PTA meetings, athletic con- 
tests, back-to-school nights, dances, and other noninstructional activities 
are sources of misgivings on the part of those assigned without monetary 
compensation. If teachers were paid for extra duty work outside school 
hours it would be an incentive for those teachers who are interested in 
supplementing their incomes. The proceeds from the activity itself might 
well provide the necessary funds. 


GOOD PRACTICE IN TEACHER ASSIGNMENT 


An eastern junior high school has made it a practice to assure new 
teachers of their assignment at the time of appointment. All teachers in 
this school of 1500 are assigned to subjects they are best qualified to teach, 
and no assignment is made until there is agreement among the teacher, 
the principal, and the central office director of personnel. The principal 
follows these steps: he examines course offerings, reviews teacher-stated 
subject preferences, considers the type of class and the particular qualifi- 
cations required of the teacher, makes a tentative assignment, confers 
with the teacher about it, and if the teacher agrees, places his name on 
the final draft of the schedule. The principal attempts to keep the num- 
ber of class preparations to a minimum, perhaps two or three at the 
most. Honors classes and remedial classes are given special consideration 
so that the most expert teachers are assigned to these groups, which re- 
quire special teaching abilities. The faculty members in this school are 
encouraged to aim toward “career teaching” and are expected to become 
known in their community for their outstanding ability in the teaching 
profession. 
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Opportunities for Professional Growth 


Selecting and assigning the members of the teaching staff are but two 
aspects of the principal’s responsibilities for good personnel administra- 
tion. A third becomes apparent after the staff has begun its work on a 
scheduled basis. The principal now has the problem of providing an 
adequate organizational pattern for the faculty to improve its effective- 
ness, The management of any good school program demands that there 
be a thorough organization of both material and personal resources in 
the school. The climate of the school must be such that the professional 
growth of teachers is encouraged. It is the responsibility of the principal 
to provide the professional leadership necessary to increase the compe- 
tency of his teaching staff. 


POLICY GUIDES 


Every secondary school needs to develop written handbooks and other 
materials to ensure that the staff is well informed on all school and dis- 
trict matters. The following written materials should be available to 
each faculty member: 

District Administrators Handbook. A district administrator's handbook 
is a guide to district policies that represent the actions or adoptions by 
the board of education. 

District Faculty Handbook. A district faculty handbook is a guide to 
the faculty on district policies particularly affecting teachers and their 
functions, It contains a detailed description of district personnel рго- 
cedures, salaries, and other compensations, teachers’ rights and responsi- 
bilities, and professional ethics. 

Orientation Handbook for New Teachers. The orientation handbook 
for new teachers, a supplement to the district faculty handbook, describes 
the basic forms used by teachers and contains suggestions for new teachers 
during their first year with the district. 

Counseling and Guidance Handbook. A counseling and guidance hand- 
book describes the policies and procedures the school follows in its coun- 
seling program. 

Extracurricular Advisers Handbook. The extracurricular adviser’s 
handbook compiles school policies regarding extracurricular activities. 
Course Description Handbook. Course descriptions are made for each 
department and assembled into a manual furnished all entering students. 
Other Faculty Materials. Other devices used to inform teachers on poli- 
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cies and procedures include special bulletins, curriculum and guidance 
bulletins, and bulletin board notices of special events and programs. 


PROVIDING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE STAFF 


The secondary school principal is responsible for encouraging all fac- 
ulty members to work cooperatively in improving the school’s program. 
Teachers do not expect to be told arbitrarily what to do to improve the 
program nor to be forced into accepting a time schedule for suggested 
changes. Rather, the administrator must provide the incentive, time, and 
facilities for the staff to work cooperatively on the improvement pro- 
gram. The principal must provide the staff with an administrative struc- 
ture and an organization plan that will permit the faculty to channel 
its energies in the direction of professional growth, Faculty meetings, 
department meetings, in-service training meetings, counseling confer- 
ences, and regional professional meetings provide teachers with many 
opportunities for professional growth. 

The principal must create an interest in and a desire for participation 
in the in-service program offered by the school and the district. Two 
surveys a year might be conducted to discover how well the present in- 
service program is working and what changes are desired by the staff to 
improve the program. The principal must create a permissive atmosphere 
for the entire in-service program. Teachers must have an opportunity 
to react honestly and fearlessly in planning and participating in the pro- 
gram for the continuous improvement of their professional growth. The 
climate of the school will remain high as long as the principal convinces 
his staff members that he is concerned with their welfare and has an 
open mind regarding their suggestions and criticisms, The many proven 
techniques for upgrading the professional staff should be considered as he 
strives for the success of the over-all program. 


Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching 


As the educational leader in the secondary school the principal has a 
challenging task in providing for the improvement of instruction. To- 
day's supervision is in the direction of faculty-group activity, with the 
principal acting in a coordinating or advisory capacity. Less emphasis is 
placed on individual one-to-one. situations in which the principal au- 
thoritatively focuses his attention upon the teacher and his performance. 
A healthy partnership approach has developed, with the principal utiliz- 
ing many different techniques to assist teachers individually and in 
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groups with the upgrading of the classroom learning situation. Several 
important techniques will be discussed as a means of implementing the 
principal’s position of leadership in improving the instructional program. 
Group Conferences. There are many occasions when the group con- 
ference technique may be successfully utilized. Many topics that concern 
teachers can be discussed in a variety of ways: grade or subject area con- 
ferences, special-problem groups, and department discussions. Any group 
conference should be well publicized before the scheduled meeting, the 
agenda must be prepared and distributed to all interested individuals, 
time should be budgeted for the various topics on the agenda, and the 
minutes of the meeting should be sent to members later. Any actions or 
recommendations of the conference group should be forwarded to those 
tesponsible for initiating the follow-up action. The principal can assist 
in the formation of strong conference groups by identifying the areas to 
be-covered and suggesting the individuals who. сап profitably work: to- 
gether. Resource: personnel: from within and outside the community 
can help to chart. ways of improving the classroom instructional program. 
Orientation of new teachers, departmental meetings, in-service training 
Sessions, and special-problem groups utilize the group conference- tech- 
nique. 

Faculty Meetings. Principals have used faculty meetings as a supervisory 
téchnique for many years. Such meetings have often suffered as in- 
service training devices by giving the principal an opportunity to make 
one monotonous, routine announcement after another. Faculty meetings 
of this type should not be tolerated; the principal and staff working to- 
gether can develop stimulating, informative meetings characterized by 
purposeful activity. Regular faculty meetings should be scheduled in- 
frequently but special meetings should be called as necessary. The agenda, 
distributed before the meeting, could be prepared by a faculty committee 
with the principal's approval, but leadership in the meeting should 
cóme from the faculty as well as from the principal. A professional atti- 
tude should prevail that allows the staff members to express freely their 
opinions and ideas, and the meeting should begin and end promptly. 
Such topics as discipline, the-curriculum, in-service training, teacher wel- 
fare, school activities, professional. obligations, lines of authority, inter- 
Pretation: of district policy, community relations, and many other areas 
can be profitably considered. The principal will have many opportunities 
to suggest to the faculty group ways in which instruction could be im- 
proved, and in making these suggestions he can reinforce many of the 
tonstrüctive ideas developed-in the: meeting. - x 

‘Fhe ‘Workshop. ‘Fhe workshop is generally recognized as an instruc- 
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tional growth device characterized by teacher motivation and enthusiasm. 
'The workshop generally focuses on a problem that requires action at 
the local level and solutions suitable to the local situation. Inasmuch as 
a great deal of time is spent in planning meetings and on follow-up, the 
workshop is frequently conducted by a neighboring college or university. 
One of the faculty members of the sponsoring college conducts the work- 
shop; the college assumes responsibility for all workshop arrangements 
and materials and occasionally grants college credit for those teachers 
who complete the workshop experience satisfactorily. 

The University of Connecticut, the University of Colorado, and the 

University of Southern California are a few of the many institutions 
that have conducted successful educational workshops with cooperating 
school districts within their respective regions of influence. Some school 
districts have scheduled workshops with great profit to the staff during 
a three- or four-day period early in October when students were not 
present and the teachers’ entire attention could be devoted to the 
workshop program. Such workshops provide avenues for teacher research 
and study, allow exchange of ideas and news of trends in other schools, 
and permit individual teachers to incorporate in their own instructional 
program what they have learned. Various teacher strengths can be 
utilized, greater cohesiveness among staff members can be developed, 
and cooperative attitudes among them can be built through the work- 
shop experience. The consensus of the professional staff concerning the 
typical, well-conducted workshop is that it provides an outstanding op- 
portunity for instructional enrichment that implants in the classroom 
program new ideas and new ways of doing things. 
Action Research. Educators have long been concerned with the lag that 
exists between experimental research conducted in the laboratory and 
the utilization of such research in actual classroom practice. As a result, 
the action research method has been developed to discover ways in which 
school faculties solve problems that currently confront them. Once the 
problem has been identified, the principal can begin working with the 
teachers concerned and attack the problem in an organized, cooperative 
fashion. Counselors, district supervisors, educational consultants, and 
other professional people may be brought in to determine what pre- 
liminary research must be conducted to allow experimentation in the 
classroom to take place profitably. Reasonable limitations must be placed 
on any action research program, and periodic progress reports should be 
prepared as the study continues. 

An illustrative program of action research is found in the consolidated 
school district in which the principals, during the summer, reviewed 
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test results and designed action research based on an analysis of the test 
data, Students, teachers, principals, and guidance directors then spent 
the following school year in in-service education activities that dealt 
with the materials developed by the principals. Properly supervised ac- 
tion research techniques yield far greater understanding of the effect of 
rapid technological changes on the educational program, increased utili- 
zation of television, the use of team teaching, and the exciting possibili- 
ties offered by the teaching machine. 

Classroom Visitation. In recent years there has been a decided shift in 
the amount of emphasis placed upon classroom visitation by the princi- 
pal. Whereas short, infrequent visits were once considered acceptable, 
today’s principal places much greater reliance on a balanced program 
of planned classroom visitation, The number and kind of visits will de- 
pend upon the over-all supervisory program in action in the school and 
the role that class visitation must play in improving the instructional 
program. Studies in supervision give evidence that the principal should 
divide his supervisory time nearly equally between classroom. visitation 
and active assistance to the teacher through follow-up conferences. 

Visitation of new teachers should begin early in the school year and 
should be continued periodically throughout the term. A schedule of 
visits should be worked out cooperatively with new teachers so that they 
will not be upset or distracted. The principal should arrive before the 
beginning of the class, be inconspicuously seated in the rear of the room, 
not interrupt the class, and plan to remain for the entire period if pos- 
sible. It is better if he does not take notes during the classroom visit, but 
immediately after leaving the room he should jot down the items that 
he recalls as important. His notes will form the basis for the follow-up 
conference to be held with the teacher. Typical items that should be 
noted during the classroom visit are classroom control (formal and in- 
formal); student interest in the lesson or activity; student participation 
in the activities of the class; over-all class atmosphere (relaxed or tense); 
classroom appearance (orderliness, ventilation, lighting, and so on); use 
of learning aids; attainment of lesson aims during the period; and the 
personal appearance of the teacher. 

A follow-up conference should be informative and constructive. It 
should be scheduled, if possible, on the same day as the visit, carefully 
planned by the principal, conducted in a relaxed, informal atmosphere, 
and highlighted by tangible suggestions as to the ways in which the 
teacher's instructional methods can be improved. In small secondary 
schools the principal generally makes all the classroom visits. In larger 
schools the assistant principals may have part of this responsibility. 
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Working with Individual Teachers. Many informal techniques can be 
used to help teachers to improve their instructional methods. When he 
first interviews the new teachers for their assignments the principal may 
lay the groundwork for instructional betterment by dwelling on the pro- 
gram of the school and its role in the community. Prior to the opening of 
school, orientation meetings for new teachers and in-service programs for 
returning teachers are held. Special supervisory bulletins, prepared by 
various groups concerned with the improvement program, are distributed. 
Many other opportunities present themselves in informal social chats, 
during which the principal has an excellent opportunity to convey in- 
structional suggestions and ideas in a constructive, friendly manner. 
Personal notes or remarks of commendation for work well done do much 
to encourage instructional excellence. Visits of new teachers to the 
office for assistance provide the principal another opportunity to offer 
his help in instructional matters. Utilizing resource personnel from out- 
side the school does much to foster teacher growth. All these contacts 
should be oriented toward helping teachers to understand children bet- 
ter, learn about new and significant research in the field of learning, 
select the proper teaching materials, and generally develop a vigorous, 
healthy attitude toward continual instructional improvement. 
Demonstration Teaching. Teachers and administrators agree that dem- 
onstration teaching, if properly presented, can be a valuable tool in im- 
proving instruction. Larger administrative units, such as district offices, 
county schools' offices and laboratory schools in colleges and universities, 
generally schedule demonstration lessons, Outstanding teachers are 
chosen to present the lessons, lesson presentations are scheduled, and all 
interested teachers in the area are notified about them. Pertinent ma- 
terials concerning the lesson should be distributed to observing teachers, 
a typical classroom setting should be used for the lesson, and upon com- 
pletion of the demonstration the observing teachers should have an op- 
portunity to ask questions of the teacher presenting the lesson. Teachers 
who are seeking answers to some of their instructional problems will be 
amply rewarded by attending a demonstration lesson that is skillfully 
planned and executed. 


A. Suggested Supervision Schedule 


A principal actually has supervisory duties the year round. His basic 
task is to find sufficient time to meet his obligations as an instructional 
leader. He should be free to make adjustments in his own supervision 
schedule as problems arise that relate to the learning situation. Arriving 
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at a consensus with the faculty as to instructional areas that need atten- 
tion will do much to improve the quality of teaching as well as to lighten 
the principal’s supervisory burdens. The four-quarter schedule described 
in the next section suggests the scope of the principal's supervisory ac- 
tivities throughout the year. 


THE PRINCIPAL DISCHARGES HIS SUPERVISORY 
RESPONSIBILITIES DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


First Quarter. The principal should set the tone for the supervisory 
program at the first faculty meeting of the school year. His primary pur- 
pose is to reduce tension. After proper introductory statements, he 
should discuss positive aspects of classroom work he has seen in the past 
year. He should be informal, but talk frankly about his plans and how the 
staff is expected to handle mutual problems. 

Radical changes in curriculum should not be made until the staff 
groups are in agreement as to the direction these changes should take. 
Before beginning committee work several weeks should elapse to allow 
time for the teachers to establish the pattern of their classroom programs. 

All basic instructional information should be given during orientation 
week. The vice-principal, the department heads, and the counselors 
should all assist the teachets in preparing for and beginning instruction. 
Follow-up meetings should be held during the first two weeks to make 
sure that teachers are getting their classroom programs under way prop- 
erly. As a group they should evaluate the first few days of school. By the 
second week the principal should visit the new teacher in his classroom 
when he is free to inquire how he is progressing and to ask him to let 
the principal know when he feels that he is ready for a formal classroom 
visit from his superior. The experienced teacher should not be over- 
looked. The principal should be sure that the older teachers know that 
their experience is appreciated, that their help in solving problems is 
welcomed, that semiadministrative assignments are available for them 
if they are interested, and that their instructional leadership is needed 
to help guide new and younger staff members. 

Classroom visits in the rooms of new teachers should begin within two 
or three weeks after the opening of school. It is possible to drop into the 
room informally to deliver a message or the like. The teacher himself 
May extend an invitation and so the visit is scheduled. At other times 
the principal visits the class without notification just to see an entire 
dass period without any special "preparation" being involved. In any 
event, the principal should have reviewed the new teacher's weekly les- 
son plans, if they are required, to understand what the teacher is trying 
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to accomplish. He should observe the effectiveness of the teaching tech- 
niques used, subject matter competence, student-teacher rapport, the 
learning situation going on, the physical environment of the room, and 
the ability of the teacher to adapt his teaching methods to groups of 
varied abilities. 

In private conference after the visit the principal should give encour- 
agement to the teacher, point out successful techniques, and then indi- 
cate any teaching areas needing strengthening. The office door should be 
open for the teacher to come in again voluntarily to report on progress. 

Faculty groups should begin working on instructional problems during 

this first quarter as part of the over-all school instructional improvement 
program. 
Second Quarter. Toward the end of the second quarter the principal 
should make probationary and permanent evaluations on which to base 
his recommendations for rehiring new teachers and for improving the 
instructional methods of both probationary and permanent staff mem- 
bers. An evaluation sheet should be the basis of a conference held to 
point out the presence (or absence) of instructional, professional, and 
personal competencies. Although many sample rating forms are available, 
it is best if the staff develops its own form that represents what it feels are 
factors related to teaching competency. у 

Class visitations, conferences, demonstrations, supervisory bulletins, 

teachers’ meetings, and workshops should be scheduled during this quar- 
ter especially. 
Third Quarter. There is a tendency for older teachers to “let down" 
during the third quarter. Evaluations have been made; hence this is the 
time to work with the staff on areas that were discovered to need improve- 
ment. Department meetings should focus on new curricular practices 
that demand improved teaching techniques. 

Interviews with teacher candidates will begin at this time and it is 
essential to involve the teaching staff. Care must be taken to encourage 
only those candidates who rate high in teacher training preparation and 
subject matter competence. 

Fourth Quarter. The fourth quarter represents a challenge to keep in- 
structional interest high until the end of the school year. Students are 
likely to lose interest in their studies and the staff may have to resort to 
some time-tested techniques; tests the last day of student attendance and 
the announcement of scholarship and other awards during the last week 
of school are examples. There should be an extra working day after 
school is out so that teachers can complete school records and set their 
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rooms in order. The last week should be carefully planned on an over- 
all school basis to ensure no “let down” in the instructional program. 
The final faculty meeting should be a brief review of the highlights of 
the past year's activities and provide an opportunity for evaluation. A 
check list evaluation form completed by the teachers helps the principal 
during the summer months, when he plans the next year. The principal 
should compliment the staff on its instructional improvement and out- 


line some problem areas that it should consider in the following year. 


Examples of Good Supervisory Practice 


A north-central junior high school principal has devised an effective 
classroom visitation schedule that works very well. All first-year teachers 
are visited at least three times by November 1 and an evaluation is filed 
on them with the central office by December 15. Second- and third-year 
teachers are visited twice by December 1 and an evaluation is filed on 
them by January 1. If a probationary teacher is to be dismissed, he re- 
ceives by January 31 a letter informing him that his contract will not be 
renewed for the following year. All probationary teachers are visited at 
least twice more by March 1 and a second evaluation and recommenda- 
tion are filed by March 15, Permanent teachers are visited twice during 
the year and an evaluation is filed by May 15. 

Supervisors in a south-central state have scheduled a series of activities 
to aid in the improvement of instruction. (1) Demonstration lessons are 
conducted after school hours by experienced teachers. Brief lesson plans 
are provided two days in advance so that those in attendance can formu- 
late questions before the meeting. (2) Educational institute sessions are 
offered on a county-wide basis, and the supervisors assist in planning these 
meetings, Six institutes must be attended each year. (3) The supervisors 
are on call to participate in any school faculty meeting in the district. 
They have prepared many interesting programs concerned with their 
Various subject matter areas. (4) Orientation sessions are given new teach- 
ers by the departmental supervisors. Both district and building cur- 
пса] policies and practices are thoroughly reviewed. (5) Some experi- 
enced teachers in each building are assigned as “helping teachers" to 
assist new faculty members. Substitutes teach the helping teachers’ classes 
until the latter’s assignments are over. (6) Supervisors visit classes on 
invitation of the teacher. Conferences are held with the teacher as soon 
as possible after the visits; the discussions are confidential so that the 
teacher will seek assistance and respond to suggestions more readily. 
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Teacher Morale 


Staff morale depends on the democractic relationships achieved co- 
operatively by the principal and his staff. When staff members realize 
that they have opportunities for professional growth and advancement, 
morale is generally high. Respect for the administration and the feeling 
that the staff is working as a team do much to assure high morale. 


HUMAN RELATIONS BETWEEN PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS 


In their analysis of elements present in successful and unsuccessful 
human relations between principals and teachers, Catherine and Helen 
Brady 14 found consistent patterns in both situations. Both principals 
and teachers should be careful to provide a warm, friendly atmosphere; 
understand the other’s point of view; cooperate with organizational goals; 
give deserved recognition and approval; increase self-esteem; elicit con- 
fidence in others; be effective on the job; and use a cooperative leader- 
ship style, Unsuccessful situations were characterized by a strained and 
tense atmosphere, insecurity and threat, lowered self-esteem, and a school- 
centered leadership style. Principals should be mindful that “confidence 
in others” is important to teachers. Where the principal’s support is 
lacking, teachers tend to view this as a sign of weakness, 


STUDIES OF FACTORS THAT AFFECT TEACHER MORALE 


Frederick Redefer made a survey of five thousand teachers in twenty- 
four school districts to determine the factors that influence faculty mo- 
rale.5 He found that the morale of teaching faculties is closely related 
to the quality of education in individual schools and that the morale 
score of teachers has a significant correlation with the rating, by adminis- 
trators, of superiority in teaching. Salaries and salary schedules, while 
important, did not determine the morale status of the individual teacher 
or faculty group. Personnel patterns in secondary schools are structured 
differently from those in the elementary school, a fact that has implica- 
tions for morale status. Four areas of teacher discontent were classified: 
negative relations with the board of education and central administrative 


14 Catherine M. Brady and Helen J. Brady, “Human Relations between Principals 
and Teachers,” Los Angeles City School Districts, Committee on Research Studies, Re- 
search Report по. 103, March 1963. 

15 Frederick L. Redefer, “Factors That Affect School Morale,” The Nation's Schools, 
February 1959, pp. 59-62. 
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relations with the teaching staffs; personnel policies such as tenure, super- 
vision, and rating; the need for more and better school equipment as well 
as supplies with which to work; and the lack of educational leadership in 
the school system and in the unit school. As Redefer found, teacher 
morale is a complex and complicated area for investigation. Adminis- 
trators should be striving constantly for practical ways in which they can 
measure adequately teacher morale in their own school as a basis for 
improving teacher growth and satisfaction. 

The Division of Surveys and Field Services of George Peabody College 
for Teachers conducted a survey on teacher morale in twenty school 
systems between 1949 and 1957.19 The study considered that good morale 
is what makes people secure, unafraid, productive, and loyal. Poor morale 
is what makes people unhappy, insecure, and indifferent. The most com- 
mon causes of poor morale were inadequate salaries, large classes, poor 
administration, lack of a daily period of relaxation, unsatisfactory plant 
and buildings, and lack of teaching materials and equipment. Other 
causes were, in order of importance, absence of democratic administra- 
tive procedures and a share in policy making, lack of cooperation of 
public on boards of education, impoverished social and recreational life, 
and inadequate provision for teacher tenure. The most frequent sugges- 
tions for the improvement of morale showed that a good salary scale and 
reasonably small classes were the most potent factors in creating satisfac- 
tions. Much importance was attached to good administration. 


PRACTICES THAT MAINTAIN HIGH FACULTY MORALE 


Teachers like to have the administration seek their opinions and 
thoughts on matters of concern to them. A northwestern high school 
polled teacher opinion on such matters as merit rating, grouping of 
Students, parent-teacher conferences, flexible scheduling and team teach- 
ing, textbooks, and the like. The school found strong faculty agreement 
on many items, placed these on the agenda for faculty meeting discussion, 
developed committee study groups where warranted, and made recom- 
Mendations to the central office for necessary action. Teacher morale was 
high at this school for the staff recognized that the administration. was 
interested in identifying the strengths as well as the weaknesses of the 
educational program and was doing something about it, : 

Good practice in maintaining high teacher morale includes these tech- 
niques: assigning at least one superior class to each teacher; developing 
à personal record folder for each teacher that records his contributions 
= 


à Henry Harap, “Morale,” The Nation's Schools, vol. 63, no. 6, June 1959, PP. 55- 
b. 
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to the school and to its success; establishing a professional reading library; 
publicizing teacher achievements in the school and local papers; provid- 
ing summer employment for summer school teaching, curriculum devel- 
opment, and guidance services; hiring aides to assist teachers in routine 
tasks; permitting pilot or experimental programs that are endorsed by 
the faculty; assigning a reasonable teaching load; and giving teachers 
opportunities for promotion to administrative positions. Certainly proper 
teacher assignment in accordance with training and preference is impor- 
tant to morale. New teachers should be given special consideration 
through proper orientation, assistance in housing, appointment of a 
“big brother” or a “big sister” faculty member, constructive supervision, 
and assurance of an adequate evaluation system. 


Evaluation of Teacher Performance 


Many school districts today have adopted policy documents that spell 
out their methods of selection, supervision, and evaluation. Such policy 
statements assure both the administration and the teaching staff that the 
utmost care is being taken to obtain and retain the best teachers. Satis- 
factory policy documents establish a firm foundation of understanding 
that permits the board of education, the administration, and the teachers 
to work together with a feeling of confidence and security. 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


Many different types of evaluation instruments have been used to pro- 
vide some degree of accurate measurement for the purposes of retention, 
tenure, and promotion. Perhaps the most frequently used instrument is 
the check sheet that lists many items of teacher performance to be rated 
under such headings as classroom instruction, school service, and com- 
munity activities, Some evaluation instruments are of the narrative type 
and permit specific statements, commendations, or recommendations to 
be recorded on the form in answer to a series of questions. Finally, a self- 
evaluation form may be completed by the teacher and used as a basis for 
discussion during the evaluation conference. 

Any school evaluation program should be based on the objectives of 
the school and the end result the school wishes to attain as it molds the 
behavior and learning patterns of boys and girls. The purposes to be 
achieved through teacher rating should be clearly understood by teachers 
and administrators. Whatever rating instrument is used should have 
the sanction of the faculty and be revised as needed. The evaluation pro- 
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cedure should record the efforts of the classroom teacher as he strives to 
provide an educational program high in quality and rich in experience. 
Every opportunity must be given for professional growth exemplified by 
sound, imaginative teaching. 

Any narrative type of evaluation instrument that seeks to explore and 
identify good classroom learning procedures might provide for analytical 
comments based on a visit by the administrator. Such questions as these 
could be raised: Is the purpose of the learning situation clear? Are the 
students challenged by the lesson? What motivational factors are being 
used? Is the learning situation related to other fields of knowledge? Does 
the room environment encourage good learning activities? How is the 
learning being evaluated? Are teacher-pupil relationships good? Is there 
evidence that the teacher is concerned with the total development of the 
pupils? Is there evidence that the teacher is concerned with his own 
professional growth? 

Questions of this nature provide a sound basis for discussion during an 
evaluation conference held for the teacher shortly after the visitation. 
During that conference the administrator should assist the teacher in 
detecting any weaknesses he may have in his instructional techniques and 
suggest experimentation with other teaching methods that should im- 
prove his effectiveness in the classroom. 


Merit Rating 


For more than fifty years an interest has been shown by the public in 
merit rating and pay. Such factors as a shortage of teachers, a demand for 
à quality program of education, improvement in teachers’ pay, reward 
for meritorious service, and the elevation of the professional teacher into 
à position of instructional leadership through team teaching techniques 
have been prime factors in promoting merit rating programs. The impact 
of Changes and the demand for more professionalism on the part of 
teachers have proven to be favorable arguments for a merit rating plan. 


STUDIES IN MERIT RATING 


Much experimentation is being undertaken to determine whether or 
Not practical, valid, and reliable means are available to measure and 
identity outstanding teaching or professional service and to tie this 
evaluation to a merit pay plan. Data in measuring teacher success are 
8athered through rating scales, written examinations, interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, accomplishments of students, and classroom visitation. Three 
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important studies are reviewed here to give the reader greater insight 
into the factors involved in the measurement of teaching effectiveness as 
a basis for merit pay. 


The National Education Association Research Division has been study- 
ing merit rating since the 1938-1939 school year and how it applies to 
salary schedules. In 1938-1939 a study of salary schedules from 225 
school districts of over 30,000 or more population showed that 20.4 per- 
cent included a superior service maximum. By 1958-1959 a study of 539 
districts of over 30,000 population showed only 6.2 percent of the school 
districts’ schedules included provisions for rewarding teachers with su- 
perior teaching qualities. The NEA asked 91 school districts why they 
dropped this schedule and received go replies. The respondents indicated 
that they dropped merit rating plans for one or more of these reasons: 
evaluations were unsatisfactory, dissension was created, ratings were not 
based on merit, a feeling of injustice was created, the plan was opposed by 
teacher organizations, the quota system was restrictive, evaluation was 
burdensome on raters, partial financing caused resentment, discontinu- 
ance recommended by a survey, and poorly inaugurated. The NEA has 
strongly opposed merit rating as a solution to improving instruction and 
favors a salary schedule high enough to attract persons of professional 
ambition and promise and to reward experience and advanced prepara- 
tion. 

The state of North Carolina requested William A. McCall to conduct 
a research project to determine the worth of existing and proposed meth- 
ods of measuring teacher merit for salary purposes.!5 Seventy-three sixth- 
grade teachers participated to determine the amount of good, all-around 
growth each teacher produced in the classroom between September and 
the following May. Reading, writing, arithmetic, research, reasoning, 
relationship of persons, recreation, and responsible work skills were meas- 
ured. The final scores showed a wide range of efficiency. The findings 
were these: rating—administration and teachers tended to rate good 
teachers low and poor teachers high; training, almost always a factor in 
evaluating a teacher, showed only a 0.19 correlation; pupil and self-rating 
—the only persons who were competent to judge teachers worth were pu- 
pils (0.36) and the teachers themselves when giving a confidential self- 


17 "Why Few School Systems Use Merit Ratings" NEA Research Bulletin, vol. 39, 
no, 2, May 1961, pp. 61-63. 

18 William A. McCall and Gertrude R. Krouse, “Measurement of Teacher Merit for 
Salary Purposes," Journal of Educational Research, vol. 53, no. 2, October 1959, PP- 
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ing (0.39); years of service showed a zero (—0.04) correlation with merit, 
young teachers averaged higher scores, on over-all growth of pupils, 
did older teachers; knowledge of subject matter showed no correla- 
on (—0.06) with efficiency for those who know the most cannot resist 
е temptation to lecture and those who learn with their students are 
ter teachers; marital status showed married teachers were superior to 
married teachers. The study disclosed the close relationship between 
acher personality and pupil growth. Attention must be given to select- 
апа developing teacher personalities that are helpful to pupils. The 
dings supported the contention of most administrators that they 
hould not be asked to rate teachers for salary purposes. 
The Utah School Merit Study was completed in 1961 after six years 
half а million dollars spent in exhaustive research and experimenta- 
In making its report to the legislature the Utah School Merit Com- 
tee concluded that merit pay is feasible and under certain conditions 
sirable.!? The report approved the principle of compensating educators 
| the basis of the quality of their service and recommended the gradual 
implementation of merit programs in up to five school districts of Utah 
innually. Districts that are considered qualified for merit salary programs 
uld meet these conditions: acceptance by the local professional staff of 
ective evaluative standards and evaluative procedures; acknowledg- 
nt that the major purpose of a local merit program would be the 
provement of teaching; provision of sufficient personnel with adequate 
ining to implement an evaluation program properly; establishment of 
а generally accepted basic salary program before merit payments are 
added for those who qualify; acceptance of a regular appraisal program 
all staff members for improvement purposes, permitting teachers to 
ply for merit salary if they desire; recognition that, to be effective, 
rit pay must represent a substantial reward for excellence (it is recom- 
nded that each award place the recipient 10 percent above his earlier 
sition on the basic salary schedule); establishment of a merit standard 
determine the number who may qualify for merit salaries, with no 
ing imposed; and determination of meri- 
ious teachers on the district level from the analysis of the evaluation 
fa gathered at the school level (those who analyze and evaluate the 
ing and work with teachers in improvement programs should have 
direct connection with the salary determination program). 


Bernarr S. Furse, “Merit Pay Is Feasible and—Sometimes—Desirable,” Phi Delta 
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4 MERIT PLAN 


The Penfield plan in Indian Landing School in Penfield, New York, is 
typical of a merit rating scale that works? According to the Penfield 
plan all teachers are eligible for merit increases from $100 to $400 after 
reaching the top of an automatic ten-step salary schedule. Merit increases 
are given for teaching ability ($100 or $200), classroom management 
and personal qualities ($100), and contributions to the total school pro- 
gram ($100). The merit rating procedure involves these steps: self-evalua- 
tion by the teacher, rating by the building principal, teacher-principal 
conference, and rating review by the district principal. The plan is con- 
sidered successful because the teachers are not competing against one 
another, new ideas can be tried without penalty, and the board of edu- 
cation budgets to meet merit rating increments each year. 


THE FUTURE OF MERIT RATING 


Perhaps the most difficult problem in merit rating is determining ob- 
jectively what constitutes good classroom instruction. Studies in teacher 
evaluation indicate that a variety of rating techniques should be utilized 
by teachers’ colleagues and administrators, that differences in teachers’ 
functions and expectations must be considered, and that an opportunity 
must be provided for a discussion of the result between the persons doing 
the evaluation and the individual being evaluated. 

Recognition of superior teaching is proving one of the best methods of 
raising the level of instruction. Such a group as the National School 
Boards Association in 1957 showed a favorable attitude toward merit 
rating. Florida, New York, Utah, and the city of Washington, D.C., have 
been leaders in exploring the possibilities of merit pay. Substantial evi- 
dence is accumulating, as in the Logan, Utah, school district study, that 
it is possible to distinguish between good and poor teaching and that a 
behavioral rating instrument for teachers is one answer to evaluation for 
merit pay purposes. Reasonable teaching loads, an adequate salary sched- 
ule as a base, and teacher support and participation in any merit rating 
plan are essential to its success. The impact of change in educational 
methods has made merit rating a promising instrument for reducing 
mediocrity in classroom teaching. 

Career programs in secondary school teaching are essential if the pro- 
fession expects to offer challenging opportunities to outstanding young 


20 Bert С. Mercer, “A Merit Rating Scale at Work,” The Instructor, vol. 70, по. 5, 
January 1961, p. 21. 
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ple who want to follow scholarly pursuits through the avenues of 
ing. Workable merit rating programs will permit the superior 
her to receive recognition for distinguished service coupled with 
rewards that will ultimately result in significant contributions to 
ucation by these individuals. 
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ES CURRICULUM 
chapter 7| ADMINISTRATION 


The changing intellectual climate of the secondary school in Amer- 
ica during the sixties has been little short of phenomenal. The task of the 
school has been clearly delineated by the American people as they have 
firmly recognized the need for change and for improvement in the edu- 
cational program. A wealth of scientific inquiry, research, and application 
of scientific investigation to the program of studies in the secondary school 
has encouraged education to experiment with new curriculum methods 
to meet new needs, skills, and values. A balanced curriculum, planned 
learning experiences, effective instructional materials, and a high stand- 
ard of scholastic achievement are only a few of the concerns of the ad- 
ministrator as he organizes and administers the educational program of 
the school. 

Inasmuch as the heart of the secondary school is its curriculum, school 
administrators must concern themselves with the content of the curricu- 
lum, its emphasis, and its administration. Providing the best curriculum 
structure and content calls for a curriculum organizational plan that em- 
bodies the creative thinking of all members of the "team": faculty, ad- 
ministration, students, and laymen. The curriculum provides the blue- 
print for learning; the administrator, the over-all responsibility for fol- 
lowing the blueprint specifications; and the teacher, the tools for finishing 
the work, 


The Curriculum—A Force in Learning 


ADEQUACY OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The secondary school curriculum represents one of the most important 
segments of American education. The curriculum, which furnishes the 
educational experiences of young people in school, encompasses a total 
program of education. The curriculum can be compared to a map that 
assists the student in arriving at his destination without undue loss of 
time and motion. We live in an era of rapid social change; hence the 
necessity of making periodic changes in any curriculum guide is apparent. 

Several influences have shaped the framework of the American sec- 
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ondary school curriculum in the past three hundred years. In the colonial 
and prerevolutionary period the influence of religion was an exceedingly 
important factor. The study of Latin and Greek, as well as other college 
preparatory subjects, dictated the curriculum of the Latin grammar 
school. The emergence of the academy in 1751 gave rise to a curriculum 
that placed more emphasis at the secondary level on a practical education 
for those students who did not intend to enter college. By 1821 a third 
phase in the development of the American secondary curriculum emerged. 
On this date the first public high school was opened in Boston in answer 
to the demands for a public tax-supported institution that would provide 
continued educational opportunities beyond the elementary school 
grades. Education at the secondary level for girls, vocational programs, 
and a new vision for universal secondary education were realized in suc- 
ceeding years in the development of the public high school. The last 
phase in the progress of the secondary curriculum in America occurred 
during the early 1900's. Great educational leaders, such as Kilpatrick, 
Merriam, Watson, Morrison, Dewey, and Thorndike, challenged older 
unscientific ideas of the traditional high school with new theories and 
practical applications for the revision and improvement of secondary edu- 
cation. Labeled as progressives and pragmatists by their critics, these 
educators nevertheless were responsible for the rapid progress in molding 
the secondary school curriculum in such a way that it would meet the 
needs of all youth. Such groups as the Committee of Ten in 1892, the 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements in 1899, the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education in 1912 (which published 
the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education in 1918), the Educational 
Policies Commission Report, Education for All American Youth (1944), 
and the ASCD Commission on the Education of Adolescents Report, The 
High School We Need (1959), represent the thinking and wisdom of edu- 
cators who have had vast influence in changing the character and pattern 
of the American secondary curriculum. 

Since 1957, when Russia thrust her satellite into the sky, several groups 
have been making a significant impact on the secondary school cur- 
riculum. Dr. James B. Conant in his report, The American High School 
Today, and 4 Memorandum to School Boards: Education in the Junior 
High School Years, has laid heavy emphasis on required courses in Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, foreign language, and science. The President's 
Science Advisory Committee's publication, Education for the Age of 
Science (1959), stresses the modernization of secondary school science and 
mathematics education accompanied by English, history, and languages 
as a requirement for the future scientist or engineer. The Rockefeller 
Report on The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future of 
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America suggests high priority be given a solid high school curriculum 
for those of considerable academic ability. And finally, the Trump studies 
—Images of the Future: A New Approach to the Secondary School, New 
Directions to Quality Education: The Secondary School Tomorrow, and 
Focus on Change: Guide to Better Schools—suggest desirable directions 
in which secondary educators can move toward quality education. Such 
reports as these contain new proposals for raising the standards of sec- 
ondary education in the years ahead. 

In view of the foregoing demands made upon the secondary school 
curriculum, several significant educational events have occurred. From 
Maine to Hawaii intensive improvements have been made in the sec- 
ondary school that have a direct effect on the curriculum, Local, state, and 
federal expenditures have been increased to provide a better learning 
atmosphere and environment for secondary school youth. Per pupil 
yearly expenditures in many schools have risen to a high of $800 to $1000. 
School district reorganization has reduced and consolidated small units 
from 180,579 in 1941-1942 to 42,429 in 1959-1960. Foreign language 
study has been advanced through the use of electronic equipment coupled 
with the teaching of foreign languages in some elementary schools. Science 
classes and laboratories have been expanded and modernized to accom- 
modate increasing numbers of pupils. Mathematics enrollments have 
moved steadily upward to parallel revitalized instruction in this field. 
Programs for gifted students have been initiated in many school systems. 
Experiments in closed-circuit television are being pursued aggressively in 
various areas of the country, particularly the Midwest. These and other 
events provide greater common understanding of the tremendous possi- 
bilities for curriculum improvement in the future. 

The adequacy of the secondary school curriculum depends on the 
learning experiences provided students, the manner in which these are 
presented, and the quality of the teaching staff and administration. The 
adequacy of the secondary school curriculum in America today is found 
Not in static, unimaginative programs but in great movements of cur- 
riculum change that are being developed yearly. Such scholarly publica- 
tions as the following give evidence of this: Francis 5. Chase and Harold 
A. Anderson, The High School in a New Era (University of Chicago Press, 
1958); American Association of School Administrators, American School 
Curriculum (NEA, 1958); High Schools for a Free Society (Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1960); Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment: Research for Curricular Improvement, 1957 Yearbook, and Lead- 
ership for Improving Instruction, 1960 Yearbook; The American 
Educational Research Association, Review of Educational Research, “Cur- 
riculum Planning Development," June 1957 and June 1960; and Harold 
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J. McNally and A. Harry Passow, Improving the Quality of Public School 
Programs: Approaches to Curriculum Development (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960). 


CURRICULUM PROGRESS 


Current curriculum movements show a large number of schools re- 
viewing and revising the subject offerings in their curriculum; the arti- 
ficial differences between general education and specialized education 
courses being studied; more precise defining of the roles of administra- 
tor, teacher, public, college professor, and psychologist in analyzing and 
solving curriculum problems; longer periods of time being devoted to 
classes and laboratory groups; and greater concern for integration of sub- 
ject matter as found in "core" and “block” courses, There is evidence 
that the present secondary school curriculum in the United States is 
being improved to the extent that most secondary schools are meeting 
basic, essential standards of excellence required by a democratic society. 

The secondary school curriculum in America has met few obstacles 
from parents, the courts, or the state legislatures. The fact that legislation 
has been spotty has in a way affected the adequacy of the modern second- 
ary school curriculum, although, once enacted into law, curriculum pro- 
visions are difficult to change. Courses in United States history and gov- 
ernment have received the greatest amount of attention from state legis- 
latures, College entrance requirements have had a decided and continual 
impact upon the curriculum since the founding of the public high school 
in 1821. Special-interest groups, such as the American Legion, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, unions, and others have exerted pressures 
at times but have not been overly influential. The National Education 
Association, state teachers' associations, state departments of education, 
accrediting associations, colleges and universities, the United States Office 
of Education, and the Congress of Parents and Teachers have been 
far more successful in having their ideas reflected in changing policies 
and practices in curriculum development at the local level. 

The curriculum in some American secondary schools falls considerably 
short of meeting the goals for our schools as stated in the “Seven Cardinal 
Objectives,” "The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth," or the accomplish- 
ments specified by the Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education. 

Perhaps the adequacy or inadequacy of secondary school curriculums 
will best be resolved by a nongovernmental national curriculum com- 
mission that almost certainly will be established in the 1960's to offer 
leadership in rebuilding the curriculum with new designs and content to 
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meet the needs of American youth. Curriculum progress, however, has 
been shown in the improved selection of secondary school courses and 
the content found in those courses. Viewing the curriculum as a total, 
progressive structure throughout the secondary school years rather than 
as a series of isolated subject areas has permitted much improvement in 
the modern curriculum. Increased vigor in the teaching of science and 
technology has been made possible through the widespread development 
of larger consolidated schools. Expanding teaching to include a better 
understanding of the world-wide community reflects a deeper apprecia- 
tion by the school and the public of the inevitable closeness of world 
cultures in an age that is looking toward space conquest. Finally, cur- 
riculum progress has been designed to improve the national cultures and 
to weld together the otherwise diversified and discrete elements of a so- 
ciety that needs unity of purpose to maintain a strong and healthy nation. 


THE WOODS HOLE CONFERENCE 


In 1959 some thirty-five scientists and scholars met to discuss how edu- 
cation in science might be improved in our primary and secondary 
schools. Jerome 5. Bruner in The Process of Education reports on this 
ten-day meeting called by the National Academy of Sciences, which had . 
examined for several years the long-range problem of improving the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge in America. The conferees revealed 
that major efforts in curriculum design had been launched by leading 
physicists, mathematicians, biologists, and chemists and that similar 
projects were in prospect in other scientific fields. Various learned so- 
cieties were searching for and finding ways of establishing contact be- 
tween their leading scholars and educators in the schools. Educators and 
scholars were examining anew, for their part, the nature of teaching ma- 
terials and curriculums. The conferees were mainly concerned with how 
to present subject matter effectively with due regard not only for coverage 
but also for structure. Aptitude, achievement, and motivation had been 
stressed by the educational psychologists, but not the intellectual struc- 
ture of class activities. 

The role of structure in learning must be made central in teaching. 
Students, having a limited exposure to the materials they are to learn, 
must be given an opportunity to make this exposure count in their think- 
ing for the rest of their lives. The teaching and learning of structure, 
rather than simply the mastery of facts and techniques, is at the center 
of the classic problem of transfer, Teaching specific topics or skills with- 
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out making clear their context in the broader fundamental structure of 
a field of knowledge is uneconomical. The student must be able to gen- 
eralize from what he has learned to what he will encounter later, grasp 
general principles if he is to be intellectually excited, and learn connected 
sets of facts to tie together knowledge that will not be forgotten. Bruner 
asserts that much must be done in the preparation of curriculum ma- 
terials, in teacher training, and in supporting research to meet the 
challenges of the current scientific and social revolution. 


The Small-Schools Projects 


The small, isolated school and its youth are as much of a responsibility 
of the American public as the young people who attend the large, urban 
schools. Every effort must be made to give boys and girls in rural areas 
as sound an education as that found in the cities and heavily populated 
suburbs. 

In spite of the reorganization of school districts and the combining of 
many small schools within the last twenty years, a large number of small 
secondary schools remain. During the school year 1958-1959, over 8000 

- of the nation’s 19,000 high schools enrolled fewer than 200 students.? 
These small secondary schools have yet, of course, to realize the benefits 
of the electronic age of the 1960's and are generally forced to provide the 
traditional narrow and inflexible curriculums. Basically college-oriented, 
they have little opportunity to offer enriched curriculums that could be 
classified as entirely adequate by today’s curriculum standards. Limited 
faculties, inadequate laboratories and equipment, and lack of sufficient 
instructional services will continue to plague the small-school curriculum. 
Real progress is being made, however, by some small schools in helping 
rural youth prepare for life in their own community as well as in the 
world outside it. Revising the philosophy of the school to fit a rural situa- 
tion, developing greater community cooperation to enrich the curriculum, 
hiring part-time teachers for special subjects, stressing in-service training 
for teachers who have not previously taught in rural schools, combining 
classroom and special facilities (placing wood-shop or metal-shop equip- 
ment areas adjacent to a classroom area for easier teacher supervision), 
contracting for special guidance services, scheduling work experience op- 
portunities—these and many other methods will assist the small secondary 
school in improving its curricular program. 


2 Edmund A. Ford, Rural Renaissance: Revitalizing Small High Schools (Washington, 
D.C: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bulletin 1961, no. 11, 1961), 
p. iii. 
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PROJECTS FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


Research has been responsible for improvement in teaching and learn- 
ing in the small school. Two projects have been completed that will have 
a major effect on the improvement of instruction in the small high school 
destined to remain small because of its isolation. These are the Catskill 
Area Project in Small School Design (CAP) and the Rocky Mountain 
Area Project for Small High Schools (RMAP). 

The Catskill Area Project in Small School Design 3 bases its study on 
eight characteristics of the small school: the small school serves small 
groups, human relations are basic, organization and operation are articu- 
lated, operation must be flexible, personnel must be versatile, facilities 
must serve multiple purposes, pupils should participate in policy and 
planning, and the school is an integral part of the community. Boys and 
girls study different subjects in the same room at the same time with the 
same teacher. Supervised correspondence courses are available to students 
who want certain subjects, such as advanced foreign languages or mathe- 
matics, not offered in the curriculum. Flexible scheduling has proven very 
successful in the CAP project. Longer periods, rotating periods, inter- 
changing morning and afternoon schedules every two weeks, and ex- 
changing two or more master schedules at will are techniques that have 
worked well. 

School aides were used to save teachers time in the CAP project. Elec- 
tronic communication was especially helpful in the teaching of foreign 
languages and the sciences, and in conducting multiple-class situations. 
Farsighted administrators shared the services of special personnel and 
equipment with other schools. Teachers in agriculture and industrial 
arts exchanged places during the day at two schools several miles apart. 
A foreign-language teacher taught at two different schools and a guidance 
counselor divided his services among three schools. Talented students 
from several schools received instruction in weekly seminars conducted 
by the nearby state university teachers college. 

The Rocky Mountain Area Project for Small Schools * has done much 
to strengthen the educational opportunities for small high schools. Two 
basic approaches have been used in the study—multiple-class teaching, 
which shows that additional curricular experience can be effectively 
offered to a small group of students by one teacher; and small-group tech- 


3 Catskill Area Project in Small School Design (Oneonta, N.Y.: State University 
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niques, which indicate that different abilities and backgrounds can be 
handled well in a single class meeting. Correspondence courses, films, 
community speakers, and seminars for talented students are experimental 
features of the RMAP program. 

In conclusion, the Catskill and Rocky Mountain projects are important 
experimental programs to revitalize the small high school. Plans for re- 
organizing school districts are not to be considered as being thwarted by 
programs to strengthen small high schools. Wherever district reorganiza- 
tion can eliminate unnecessary small schools, reorganization must be 
undertaken. Where small high schools must continue because of geo- 
graphical remoteness and isolation the communities in which they are 
situated must encourage them to take advantage of the research that has 
been done to improve teaching and learning in the small-school situation. 
The Catskill and Rocky Mountain projects concluded their fourth year 
of experimentation in 1961 and have demonstrated that small high 
schools can be organized and administered to provide quality teaching 
and learning in the classroom. 


EXAMPLES OF HOW ADMINISTRATORS TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF SMALL SCHOOLS 


Colorado has demonstrated clearly how administrators in small high 
schools can take advantage of the strengths of smallness.^ (1) Multiple 
classes let the teacher offer two or more subjects simultaneously in a 
single classroom. (2) Small-group techniques allow the use of intraclass 
instructional methods to help students participate in activities designed 
particularly for their unique interests, abilities, needs, and understand- 
ings. (8) Technical resources provide the teacher with equipment and 
other contrived aids that enable him to do a better job of creating effective 
learning opportunities for youngsters. (4) University-developed corre- 
spondence courses may supplement the small school’s curriculum. The 
teacher is able to purchase for his students a ready-made lesson guide, 
thereby giving him time to enrich his own presentation. (5) Use of com- 
munity resources—people, places, and things—enables the classroom 
teacher to increase his youngsters’ learning opportunities within the com- 
munity. Colorado small-school administrators have found that the proper 
selection of multi-level materials can greatly assist the teacher in provid- 
ing for the normally broad spectra of student interests and abilities. 

Several principals of small schools in a northeastern state are expand- 
ing the curriculum through sharing teachers. These teachers go from 


5 Colorado State Department of Education, The Small High School: Colorado Accepts 
the Challenge (Denver: 1961), p. 3. 
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school to school to teach their classes or to act in an advisory capacity to 
the respective faculties. On a scheduled basis a science teacher instructs 
at three schools, a vocational agriculture teacher holds classes at two 
schools, and a music teacher visits five schools, spending a day at each 
one. The visiting teacher has a home base at one of the schools. The only 
problem that has arisen has been the conflict of rigid visiting-teacher 
schedules with the flexible schedule, Shared courses or services do not 
permit much alteration of the daily schedule if these teachers are to be 
utilized to their fullest. However, it is expected that scheduling experi- 
mentation will solve this problem in the near future. 


Curriculum Construction 


The secondary school principal has a unique challenge in carrying out 
the functions of curriculum construction. 

The requirements of his position make it imperative that the second- 
ary school principal understand the tasks that must be undertaken to 
develop a well-planned and coordinated curriculum. Determining the 
adequacy of the curriculum, deciding what process is to be used in select- 
ing content for courses, determining what additions from the program 
of studies should be made, and knowing the significant trends in subject 
matter areas—these are some of the administrative duties and responsi- 
bilities involved in curriculum construction. 


ESTABLISHING PRESCRIBED AND ELECTIVE COURSES 


In setting up prescribed courses in the secondary school several factors 
must be considered: courses or instruction required by state law, courses 
or instruction required by the state department of education, courses or 
instruction required by the local board of education, courses required for 
college or university entrance, and courses required for graduation. Be- 
yond this the faculty must recognize the needs of individual pupils, the 
requirements of educational opportunities, and the place of vocational 
interests in the curriculum. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


No attempt is made here to indicate that any particular grouping or 
number of curriculums is the final answer to good student programming. 
Any curriculum plan must take into account individual differences, vary- 
ing rates of intellectual growth, and the great variety in the aspirations of 
secondary school youth. Regardless of the designations in the curricular 
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program it must permit a reasonable amount of time to be devoted to 
general education requirements, with the remainder given to specialized 
education. 

General education, representative of 30 to 50 percent of individual 
programs in grades 9 through 12, should include courses devoted to citi- 
zenship preparation, techniques of communication and language skills, a 
knowledge of government and the many social institutions that exist in 
our society, physical and mental health, economic and scientific functions 
and developments, and an understanding of the role the individual must 
play to lead a happy and successful life. English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and science are common general education courses required in 
most secondary schools. 

Specialized education, which should represent 5o to 7o percent of the 
individual program for each student in grades 9 through 12, consists of 
elective subjects based upon the educational or vocational goals of the 
student. Elective courses should be available to students following any one 
of several curricular or track programs, provided he has the ability and 
background to pursue these subjects successfully, Nearly all of the pro- 
gram for seventh-grade students is prescribed and usually only one elec- 
tive is available for many ninth-grade students; hence the problem of elec- 
tive offerings is negligible at this level. By the time the student has 
reached the eleventh and twelfth grades a sizable portion of his program 
will be devoted to electives in the area of his interest. The value of elec- 
tives will depend upon the ability of the student to choose those that are 
appropriate to his goals. Counseling should be given the student at the 
time he is in a position to make elective choices in his program to assure 
that his choice of elective subjects is based upon a realistic appraisal of 
his educational and vocational potential. Individual achievement as 
well as the national welfare depends upon students being guided into 
making wise and intelligent choices. Some larger high schools offer as 
many as thirty to fifty specialized or elective courses and great care must 
be taken to guide students properly in selecting those courses that will 
give them an enriched and meaningful experience. 


SPECIAL-INTEREST CURRICULUMS 


Most four-year and senior high schools offer more than a single cur- 
ricular program that students may follow. Curriculums identified as 
"academic," "commercial," "vocational," "homemaking," and "general" 
have appeared and should be available to students as a basis for guidance 
and not aribitrarily forced upon them to follow rigidly during their four 
years in high school. Instead of allowing the curriculum to become so 
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free and loose that the student is often in a quandary as to the logical pro- 
gram he should choose, the high school has attempted to specify various 
courses of study programs. These programs generally require an under- 
standing of one’s native language, social science, mathematics, and science 
and, beyond this, guide the student into a productive and long-range 
elective program to meet his immediate and future needs. New and chal- 
lenging interests should be fostered in any curricular program. Students 
selecting any one of the special-interest curriculums provided by the 
school should do so with the understanding that a later decision to change 
from one program to another will not have an adverse effect on gradua- 
tion plans. A reconsideration of any program should be made when the 
student, his counselor, or his parents feel that another program of studies 
could be followed to better advantage. Special concentration within the 
various curricular fields is expected to lead the student into areas of 
knowledge and skills that will make him a useful and productive citizen 
in the world of work or will prepare him for graduate work if he wishes 
to continue his education. 

Many advisory curriculums might be listed as illustrative of a high 
school program that offers two or more course of study plans. Five basic 
special-interest curriculums are considered typical of high schools that 
schedule more than a single course of study offering (that is, courses 
required for graduation, specified subjects, and elective units): college 
preparatory, business education, vocational education, homemaking, and 
general. 

College Preparatory. The student population in the college preparatory 
program is generally drawn from the upper 30 to 40 percent in ability 
level. The program is found in all high schools because it is universally 
required for meeting college entrance requirements. Too often the col- 
lege preparatory program is considered the “status” program because it 
prepares for college and the professions. The basic course requirements 
in the program are usually these: English, 3 to 4 years; social studies, 
$ to 4 years; mathematics, 2 years; science, 1 year; and foreign languages, 
2 to 3 years. Many high schools provide acceleration for gifted students 
to enable them to enroll in one or two courses of collegiate level in their 
senior year. Students who are doing failing work the freshman year are 
often screened out of the program; 2 and 3 year students are encouraged 
to pursue courses in subject fields where they demonstrate the most 
talent; counselors from many colleges regularly visit the high school to 
interview students who have applied for entrance and to discuss their 
plans in terms of the opportunities a particular college offers. A study 
hall period is usually scheduled for those students who are carrying five 
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or more academic subjects each day. Much greater emphasis is now 
being placed on college preparatory programs in view of the prediction 
by educational associations that approximately one half of all graduating 
seniors will enter college in the 1970's. 

Business Education. Many larger high schools have a separate depart- 
ment of business education that is responsible for the development of 
their program. Dexterity in business skills and knowledge of business 
practice are basic objectives of students taking courses in this area. Con- 
sumer information is also stressed. Basic course requirements for business 
education majors usually are English, 3 years; social studies, 3 years; 
mathematics and science, 1 year each; and approximately 8 to 10 semesters 
of business education courses. Work experience is often included in the 
student's program and frequently includes in-school and out-of-school 
work opportunities Good working competence is stressed in this pro- 
gram, which attaches much importance to effective reading, speaking, and 
writing; competence in mathematics, money handling, and typing; 
familiarity with all basic types of business machines; and general alert- 
ness to procedures in the business world. Field trips for advanced classes 
to business establishments provide realistic experiences. Although busi- 
ness machines and equipment costs run initially high (machine cost for 
typing may average four dollars per student per year), the high rate of use 
by day students plus night classes prorates this total cost to a reasonable 
sum. Lay committees of an advisory nature have proven particularly effec- 
tive in working with business education staffs. Educators have recom- 
mended that business education majors should have the designation 
“Business Education” stamped on their graduation diplomas to enable 
them to obtain positions in the business world. 

Vocational Education. Vocational education, primarily for boys, often 
embraces the subject areas of industrial arts and agriculture. With 50 
to 60 percent of all male student graduates finding employment in the 
trades and industries, wide offerings in this area should be provided by 
the high school. Vocational exploration, the dignity of labor, safety con- 
sciousness, and vocational leadership are stressed in this program. Majors 
often take four semesters of work in their field, with two to four semesters 
in related exploratory courses. English, social science, mathematics, and 
sciences are generally basic education requirements for graduation, Smith- 
Hughes vocational or pre-apprentice courses may be offered as a strong 
program for majors based on a three-hour daily schedule. Shop space 
must be adequate for fabricating and construction projects, provide safe 
working clearances, and enable teachers to give both individual and group 
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instruction. Although student hourly costs vary with the supplies and 
equipment on hand the expected student hourly cost should not average 
more than 30 to 35 cents. 

Homemaking. 'The homemaking program stresses the importance of 
the home and family to the individual and to the nation. Activities in- 
volve problems in food, clothing, health, and shelter; personal, family, 
and community relations are also stressed. Child development, home 
furnishings, and careers in home economics are considered. Many home- 
making departments find excellent opportunities to coordinate their pro- 
grams with those in fine arts and in industrial arts to broaden the scope 
of the curricular offerings in this field. Academically talented students in 
other fields are often encouraged to take electives in homemaking to 
prepare for professional careers as dietitians, home decorators, and teach- 
ers. 

General. The student population for the general program is made up 
of those who are not concerned with any particular educational or voca- 
tional objective. "These students, however, are expected to meet minimum 
subject requirements for graduation: English, 3 years; social studies, 3 
years; mathematics and science, 1 year each. Some remedial instruction 
in reading and mathematics is often available for these students, and 
those in low-ability groups are sometimes placed in special classes where 
more individual attention can be given. Students in this program are 
often counseled into other areas when test data and cumulative records 
indicate a potential for completing more than a minimum program in 
general and specialized education. 


DETERMINING ADDITIONS TO OR DELETIONS 
FROM THE CURRICULUM 


One of the basic principles that has rather general support is that the 
teacher builds the course of study while the administration and the teach- 
ing faculty structure the curriculum. The faculty can never be entirely 
satisfied with the curriculum; it must constantly strive to seek a better 
course or experience structure that will strengthen the curriculum to 
meet changing times and needs. As the philosophy of the school is modi- 
fied and revised, the curriculum must reflect this change. At least once 
each year the faculty must review the curricular offerings of the school 
to determine their usefulness in these ways: in terms of preparation for 
modern living; in meeting the needs, interests, and abilities of the student 
population; and in fulfilling the basic requirements of continued pro- 
gression for the learner as he advances in understanding within an or- 
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ganized field of knowledge. All three of these elements must be investi- 
gated as the faculty considers necessary additions to or deletions from 
the curriculum. 

The addition of any course in the curriculum should include these 
considerations: Does the suggested course have the support of the de- 
partment in which it will be taught? Has the course been examined and 
approved by a school-wide curriculum committee? Does the school have 
the faculty, instructional space, equipment, and so on, necessary to offer 
the course? Will there be a sufficient number of students enrolled? Does 
current educational research support the need for such a course or ех- 
perience? These and many other questions should be raised to decide 
whether or not a new subject matter experience should become a re- 
quirement or an elective. Since good teachers are the backbone of any 
curriculum, no subjects should be added to the course structure until a 
well-qualified instructor is available. 

Deletions of courses in the curriculum can be made when some of the 
following conditions exist: a course has too low an enrollment over an 
extended period of time; a course is not required by law or for gradua- 
tion and appears to be unsatisfactory; surveys show that the course is of 
little value in meeting immediate or future needs of students; and a depart- 
ment or area feels that the course should be combined with another course 
to improve the subject matter content covered. Latin, Greek, and ad- 
vanced mathematics, once required of all students who studied in the 
classical high school, are typical of subjects that were once firmly en- 
trenched as requirements in the curriculum. Current student enrollments 
in these courses are now composed largely of those who are following a 
college preparatory or a “gifted” program. 

Additions or deletions of courses, then, are justifiable if reasonable safe- 
guards are taken to protect the over-all program from any hasty or un- 
warranted actions. Changes to be made for the following school year 
should be considered early in the fall by the department concerned and 
then by the school-wide curriculum committee. Confusion and perplexity 
can result if the administration and faculty do not proceed with delibera- 
tion and candor in reorganizing the scope and sequence of the curricu- 
lum. Curriculum revision must always be a continuous undertaking and 
valuable and necessary changes should never be delayed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND ACTIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The National Science Teachers Association, through the encourage- 
ment and support of the National Science Foundation, recently studied 
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ways of reshaping science courses and curriculums and of assuring that 
classrooms would have suitable personnel, facilities, and materials for 
use in future programs." The association stated that science is more or 
less incidental and descriptive in the elementary school but the junior 
high school treats science as a broad discipline; in the senior high school 
science becomes increasingly specialized. Development of the science 
curriculum can be accomplished best on a K-12 basis that leads to a 
unified approach. Providing sufficient time for laboratory work, group- 
ing by ability, planning effectively for facilities and materials, properly 
maintaining equipment and materials, setting up an adequate science 
section in the library, and improving supplementary resources are re- 
sponsibilities of a good science department. 

The joint Commission on the Education of Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics made several recommendations for the improvement of 
mathematics programs that were consistent with the recommendations of 
the Commission on Mathematics of the College Entrance Examination 
Board and in agreement with the comprehensive program of the School - 
Mathematics Study Group.* It was recommended that eighth-grade alge- 
bra should be available for superior students; that college-bound students 
should study mathematics in high school for at least three years, with tal- 
ented students taking a fourth year; that gifted students should participate 
in an advanced placement program; that plane and solid geometry should 
be treated together; that the college preparatory mathematics curriculum 
should equip students for the study of calculus as college freshmen; and 
that one or more terminal secondary mathematics courses should be of- 
fered. The joint commission said that better school library collections in 
mathematics should be provided and that the efforts of the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group, the University of Maryland project in junior high 
school mathematics, and the work of the University of Illinois Committee 
on School Mathematics in developing "enrichment materials" were to be 
commended. 

The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations 
has noted that there has been an increasing awareness of the need for an 
early start to foreign-language learning. The Foreign Language in the 
Elementary School (FLES) program requires ten years or more to ap- 
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proach mastery of a second language in school. Graduates of FLES in 
grades 7 and 8 should never be placed with beginners at any grade level. 
Over-all coordination of foreign languages should be accomplished by a 
single foreign-language supervisor or by a committee of administrators. 
The teacher should be an expert in the foreign language he teaches, with 
near-native accent and fluency, and skillful in teaching children. The 
high school teachers of foreign language in the local school system 
should recognize the same long-range objectives and practice some of the 
teaching techniques of the elementary foreign-language teachers. 

The National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) believes that 
language, literature, and composition form the essential content of Eng- 
lish.? The NCTE's new monthly, Studies in the Mass Media, suggests how 
to apply sound critical standards to offerings in the popular arts. The 
Committee on High School-College Articulation reports that students 
who are best prepared for college have read literature of real worth and 
have written frequently about what they have read, have had their papers 
corrected promptly and have revised many of their own papers, and have 
had their revisions supplemented by frequent language drill? The 
teaching of English as a second language in all non-English-speaking 
countries of the world is of major concern. Finally, NCTE is continuing 
its efforts to improve teaching conditions and professional standards in 
English. The council is presently urging Congress to amend the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA) to include aid for English instruction. 
The welcome support from James B. Conant has done much to aid 
NCTE in working toward improved state and regional accreditation 
standards. 

The National Council for the Social Studies, at its fortieth annual 
meeting, recommended “climatic” orientation to geography for seventh- 
graders; emphasis on American social history for eighth-graders; and for 
ninth- and tenth-graders, consideration of the role our country has in 
world affairs, an understanding of social, civic, and economic problems, 
and opportunities to experience leadership and teamwork roles through 
pupil-teacher planning and community-centered activities.!! From the 
fifth grade through graduate school there is a need for a cyclic organiza- 
tion of American history that will develop meaningful relationships, cause 
and effect, focus on issues, past-present relationships, training in research 


9 “NCTE Counciletter," The English Journal, vol. 5o, по. 6, September 1961, pp 434- 
437- 
ro Ibid., “What the Colleges Expect," pp. 402-412. 


ir "Reviewing the 4oth Convention,” Social Education, vol. 25, no. 2, February 
1961, pp. 89-96. 
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techniques, and stress on factual understanding prior to attempts at 
problem solving. Implications for increasing urbanization and metro- 
politanization, the population explosion, curriculum patterns and grade 
placement programs, academic freedom to deal with controversial issues 
in the classroom, special attention to talented pupils as well as to slow 
learners, and an understanding of today’s international political struc- 
ture are all major concerns of the National Council for the Social Studies 
as it follows an imaginative and courageous pattern of action. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN ENGLISH, SOCIAL STUDIES, 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Several important changes and trends in the afore-mentioned subject 
areas are both exciting and challenging. The administrator must keep 
abreast of any basic changes in these subjects that form the basis for the 
general education requirement structure in the secondary school. 

English has kept pace with mathematics, science, and foreign languages 
in responding to change. Traditional methods of teaching technical gram- 
mar have been revived to the extent that the study of grammar, for 
those students who can profit from it, has been intensified in the English 
curriculum. Ability grouping to permit academically superior students 
to move ahead rapidly is being provided in many schools. ‘Teaching 
English through thematic units has given impetus to a new technique for 
developing literary appreciation, Classes in remedial reading as well as 
honors classes are being offered in larger schools. In some schools indi- 
vidual research has been encouraged to increase the reading ability and 
range of students. Librarians are providing English teachers with an- 
notated bibliographies of library books that can be utilized with various 
units of study. Core programs of English-social studies combinations in 
grades 7, 8, and 9 are gradually increasing nation-wide as teachers col- 
leges prepare students to teach and develop the core program. Linguistic 
techniques are being more and more utilized in improving student learn- 
ing rates in English. Courses in literature and composition may be sched- 
uled during the summer term to assure interested students greater op- 
portunities to increase their skill in the language arts. Conant has recom- 
mended that about one half the time spent in English be devoted to 
English composition and that English teachers be assigned a maximum of 
100 pupils to provide adequate instruction in English composition.!? 

Social Studies instruction requires a carefully balanced program in his- 
tory, sociology, government, geography, psychology, anthropology, and 


12 James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959), pp. 50-51. ; 
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economics, Recent experiments in the use of large and small group in- 
struction, and discussions, individual study, closed circuit television, 
teaching machines, and other media have greatly enriched the social 
studies program. The inclusion of controversial topics is being encour- 
aged in advanced social studies courses to develop the student's under- 
standing of the problems he will face in the future. Classrooms are being 
designed that permit laboratory experimentation and research. Team 
teaching permits the use of varied teacher talents and knowledges in 
developing units of instruction. Group guidance topics are taking less 
time from the basic subject matter coverage of the course. Greater em- 
phasis is being given specific topic coverage in the areas of history, 
government, geography, and economics. American ideals and institutions 
as well as group relationships and the importance of the individual in our 
society, are being stressed currently as fundamental to the program. As 
indicated earlier, fusion or integration with English is practiced by many 
school systems on the basis of a "block of time" approach. The National 
Council for the Social Studies has been a leader in the social studies field. 

The quality of mathematics instruction has been sharply increased in 
many secondary schools where brighter pupils are encouraged to take 
four years of mathematics. Talented and inspiring mathematics teachers 
are enlarging curricular offerings constantly as is shown by one school 
that scheduled statistics and probability for superior students. The Schoo! 
Mathematics Study Group at Yale, the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, the Experimental Curricula at the University of Illinois, 
the Commission on Mathematics of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the in-service teacher programs at New York University, and other 
movements are providing new information and research aimed at up- 
grading mathematics instruction in the United States. Differentiated 
curriculums in mathematics generally begin in the ninth grade, with 
students taking general mathematics courses or beginning the college- 
preparatory sequence of three or four years. Motivation is greater through 
newly developed textbooks and audio-visual aids. Functional as well as 
traditional methods of teaching mathematics are stressed in many schools, 
and on a nation-wide basis many mathematics teachers are taking ad- 
vantage of NDEA funds to pursue their studies in this critical area. Suc- 
cessful combinations of advanced algebra, trigonometry, calculus, and 
geometry have proven valuable when small classes are impractical for 
superior or college-bound students. Emphasis on fundamentals is stressed 
in general mathematics, and some systems require two years of mathe- 
matics for grades 9 through 12. Many schools allow pupils to work at their 
own rate. In a few places mathematics has been fused on a core program 
basis with English-social studies in grades 7 and 8. High school seniors 
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may enroll in beginning college courses in mathematics if they can qual- 
ify. 

Science should be required of all students in grades 7 through 12. 
Many systems require science for all in grade 7 or 8 and demand that 
physical science or biology be taken for one year in grades g through 12. 
Conant and others recommend ability groups in any science program, 
with those of varying abilities being scheduled into a minimum of three 
sections, An example of increased motivation is the project in scientific 
research being conducted by the Columbia University School of En- 
gineering for oustanding science students to pursue experimentation on 
specific research problems on Saturdays. Closed-circuit TV and filmed 
series in science have greatly assisted both large and small schools in 
teaching science. The National Science Foundation has done much to 
sponsor in-service training programs for teachers. Science fairs have in- 
creased in quality and number, and the enthusiastic response of pupils 
and parents emphasizes the importance of the science program. Mathe- 
matics is being more closely allied with science, and in some systems the 
two departments have been integrated. Laboratory experimentation is 
being reserved for those students who can benefit by this procedure, with 
greater emphasis being given to demonstrations and usage of audiovisual 
materials for general science students. The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board has prepared examinations in a variety of subjects, including 
science, to permit entrance to college on an advanced standing basis. 
Course content is being improved by such groups as the Physical Science 
Study Committee, while the U.S. Office of Education and NEA are work- 
ing on the problem of better recruitment of science teachers. The two- 
track program in science is gaining acceptance in many schools, where 
applied science offerings are part of a vocational program, and specialized 
courses in biology, physics, and chemistry are selected by the college 
bound student. 

Foreign languages have shown a slight growth in class enrollment since 
1960. Three and four years of instruction have been given able students 
in many school systems. In the foreign language laboratory speaking and 
listening are both emphasized. Realia, or the instructional use of the 
products of the country being studied, helps to increase the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the language by pupils. The relationship of lin- 
guistics to other areas of knowledge is being carefully interjected into 
newer foreign language programs. The NEA Conference on the Identifi- 
cation of Education of the Academically Talented (1958) recommended 
four years of a foreign language to ensure that superior students really 
learned the language well. Some elementary schools have begun foreign- 
language instruction in the fourth grade. Interest of students rather than 
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intelligence is now considered a better selection device for determining 
probable success in any foreign-language program. 


SELECTING COURSE CONTENT 


The process of developing the curriculum involves making many 
decisions. The initial one is in regard to the basic type of curricular pat- 
tern to follow: separate subject, broad fields, pupil-centered, core, or a 
combination of various elements of these curricular patterns. The second 
decision is related to the basic types of special-interest curriculums to 
offer, whether college preparatory, business education, vocational educa- 
tion, homemaking, or general. At this point the various required and 
elective courses are chosen and the framework of these or other types of 
curriculum begins to assume definite patterns. These curricular patterns 
are designed to lead to the fulfillment of satisfactory goals for the student 
and the school. The third decision becomes largely the teacher's responsi- 
bility—deciding the content of a course once it is prescribed as a re- 
quired or an elective part of the curriculum. 

Determining the content of any course depends on the teacher's ability 
to weigh and equate many factors. It is to be assumed that the school 
has prepared a statement of philosophy that indicates the basic beliefs 
of the faculty in terms of the place of secondary education in our society, 
the kind of community to which the school must adapt its program, the 
nature, needs, and interests of students in the school, and the kind and 
degree of learning experiences that students should receive while enrolled 
in the school's program. Each subject area or department should provide 
further guide lines to specify the particular contributions to the educa- 
tional program that should be made by the various courses within its 
jurisdiction. The English Department, for example, should reach general 
agreement as to the relative coverage of such courses as English 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 as required courses, or journalism, dramatics, literature, debating, 
and creative writing as elective courses. The Mathematics Department 
should have consensus on the basic scope and sequence of such courses 
as general mathematics, business arithmetic, algebra 1, algebra 2, plane 

. geometry, trigonometry, and advanced mathematics. These and other 
subject areas must formulate plans for the expected basic coverage of 
each course within the area to provide a working guide that will then 
permit the teacher both freedom and initiative in developing an accept- 
able course plan. 

The teacher is now in a position to develop the content and subject 
matter of the course appropriate to school and department objectives. 
In deciding upon the specifics of the course it is likely that the teacher 
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will follow these initial plans of action: obtain sample courses of study 
from neighboring school districts that offer the particular course; review 
recent literature that will reflect current trends and thinking in the 
subject area; discuss with other teachers the possibilities of content, ma- 
terials, and learning outcomes in the course; and seek the advice of ex- 
perts in the field about organizing course content. Students, lay people 
competent in the field, and others may contribute ideas and suggestions 
as to the internal organization of the course. 

When the teacher has surveyed the field for information that will assist 
in developing the course he should then consider the instructional aids 
that are available in the school: Textbooks—are they up-to-date and do 
they adequately supplement the planned course coverage? Library—does 
it contain sufficient source materials and study space? Audio-visual ma- 
terials—are there films, filmstrips, tapes, and illustrative materials avail- 
able? Classroom equipment—does the room have chalkboards, bulletin 
boards, tables and other equipment required by the subject? Duplicating 
materials and machines—can information be prepared by the teacher 
and distributed to the class? Field trips—can transportation be furnished 
to places of interest in the community? Guest speakers—are there per- 
sons in the community who can contribute to the greater understanding 
on the part of pupils in the course? Such instructional aids should be 
geared to the ability and comprehension level of the students and should 
enrich the basic instructional procedures to be used in the course, which 
are lecture, discussion, research, recitation, group work, and evaluation. 

The scope and sequence of the learning experiences in the course 
should be developed as the next step. In most instances this takes form 
in the preparation of a unit plan. Several unit plans have been devised: 
the Morrison plan, the Dalton plan, the Winnetka plan, the contract 
plan, the project method, and other similar techniques. These plans 
have one element in common—unifying learning experiences around 
large central themes or ideas. The units that are developed form the basis 
for the course of study or that portion of the curriculum that has been 
planned for guiding learning activities in a particular class. 

An example of the units that might comprise a course of study in 
Homemaking I follows: 


Basic clothing Child development 
Basic foods Home furnishings 
Grooming Health and safety 
Family relations Home management 


Such units provide opportunities for relating the course of study to life, 
furnish cohesiveness to parts of the course of study that might otherwise 
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be unrelated, act as a steppingstone from which to go on to meaningful 
individual and group activities, and allow reasonable flexibility in the 
curriculum. 

The typical course of study, as finally developed, should be a solid 
framework in which the learning experiences of the classroom will take 
place. The written course of study will provide the teacher with more 
than a mere textbook to guide the course. The text and other materials 
will be placed in their proper perspective and the course will reflect a 
teacher’s plan based upon problems, concepts, knowledge, and teaching 
techniques. Such a written course of study plan might include the fol- 
lowing items: 


1. Course title, person or persons involved in developing the course of 
study, and date 

. Justification for the course (including philosophy and objectives) 

. Expected student outcomes 

. Course content by units or topics 

. Teaching methods and learning experiences to be utilized 

. Physical facilities and equipment required 

. Bibliography (including required text) 

. Evaluation techniques 


OoN Фоо бо мю 


Written courses of study should be reviewed and evaluated periodically 
by the department concerned. Teachers should be expected to develop 
lesson plans that, within reason, follow the course of study. When dissatis- 
faction is shown with the course of study by the teacher or teachers con- 
cerned, it should be revised to suit the new situation. All courses of study 
should be filed in the principal's office, where they can be made available 
to substitute teachers and other school personnel who may wish to refer 
to them for instructional and supervisory purposes. In any event, the 
course of study should so specify the content of any course that the pro- 
fessional person reading the course of study should have a comfortable 
feeling in knowing, from the description of the learning experiences to 
take place, that this course follows sound theory and practice. Its useful- 
ness as a guide will, of course, be evidenced finally in the way it is utilized 
in the classroom. 


Program Balance and Graduation Requirements 


Major attention should be given in the secondary school to balancing 
the program of each student so that it fulfills individual requirements. 
The modern concept of student programming has resulted from a better 
understanding of secondary school students and a clearer vision of the 
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essential functions of secondary education. Graduation requirements, 
too, are determined in the light of the school’s understanding of what 
makes an acceptable student program over an extended period of time. 


PROVIDING A BALANCE IN THE PROGRAM 
OF EACH STUDENT 


The basic structure of the secondary school curriculum attempts to 
provide a balance between general and specialized education. With its 
general requirements of English, social studies, mathematics, science, and 
physical education for all, the school provides a sound general education 
program. Optional subjects are offered in the fine arts, industrial arts, 
homemaking, business education, and other vocational and cultural areas. 
If the curriculum provides this over-all balance, a pertinent question is, 
“What is done by the school to assure a proper balance in the individual 
programs of the many students enrolled?” The answer lies in the efforts 
made by the counseling staff to choose from the large curricular program, 
with its many course offerings, a single daily schedule of classes for a 
particular student. 

Scheduling techniques and the administration of the guidance pro- 
gram are discussed elsewhere under those topics. However, the individual 
balancing of student programs that must be done many times (perhaps 
fifty to five thousand times, depending on the size of the school) is an 
exceedingly important function of the faculty and the counseling staff. 

The counselor or teacher responsible for balancing the program of the 
individual student must consider the student’s needs and abilities as well 
as his subject matter choices. The student should be called in for an 
interview at least once each semester to help him identify or continue 
toward his educational as well as his vocational and personal goals. The 
accumulated data that have been placed in the student’s record folder 
will do much to establish realistic educational goals and to assist the 
student in selecting those courses and experiences from the curriculum 
that will best meet those goals. Entrance to a particular program or 
“track” will probably be based on the advice of the counselor or teacher to 
whom the student is assigned. Permission to enter a college preparatory 
program, for example, is often given in the eighth year by the counselor 
or teacher on whose judgment the predicted success of the student is 
based. 

Balanced programming is accomplished on both a group and an in- 
dividual basis. In group sessions the counselor or teacher will orient new 
students, arrange vocational talks and conferences, inform students about 
college, technical school, and scholarship opportunities, and administer 
standardized tests to use later as a basis for individual conferences. These 
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individual conferences are held to discuss with the student his ideas about 
the next semester’s or next year’s program and to offer sound advice on 
the choices open to the student in planning his course of study. 

After group sessions and individual conferences have been held during 
the school year the counselor or the teacher responsible for programming 
individual students will schedule them during the summer months on 
the basis of ability to learn as shown by standardized test scores (110 or 
above = superior; 109-91— average; 90-75 = slow; with below 75 being 
recommended for special classes); achievement test scores; subject matter 
grades; educational and vocational plans; personal factors, such as health, 
age, and social maturity; and the recommendations of teachers, who usu- 
ally have great insight into what opportunities the individual student can 
derive most profit from. The junior high school student will have few 
subject choices or electives in grades 7 and 8, whereas the high school 
student in grades 9 through 12 will be allowed many choices. The coun- 
selor or teacher should balance the student’s program carefully through a 
proper consideration of his capacity to learn, his desire to take advanced 
subjects in his field, or his need to explore other fields of knowledge as 
represented in the curriculum. 

Students’ schedules should be mailed to them during the summer, with 
the understanding that any program error or oversight will be rectified 
in conference. The schedule should show the time that will be required 
to attain the goals that the school, the parents, and the student have 
agreed upon. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Graduation requirements have changed greatly since the high school 
diploma was considered merely a “blank check” for college entrance. 
Today an applicant for employment almost invariably is asked whether 
or not he is a high school graduate. Any graduation requirement must 
be viewed in terms of the help it gives the student as he progresses from 
the ninth to the twelfth grade. The issuance of the high school diploma 
should signify the completion of an orderly and well-organized academic 
program. Some schools are experimenting with a modified diploma that 
conveys additional information concerning the graduate’s major field 
of study, his particular academic aptitudes, and the part he played in 
school activities. Interested employers are encouraged to call upon the 
school for further detailed information concerning the applicant's abil- 
ity and initiative as a student. 

The graduation requirement in most four-year high schools generally 
is 160 semester hours or sixteen Carnegie units. Most requirements cen- 
ter around these subject areas: English, 3 units; social studies, 2 units: 
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mathematics, 1 unit; science, 1 unit. In some states physical education 
is a requirement that varies from 2 to 5 periods per week. Such special 
subjects as alcohol and narcotics education, conservation, and driver edu- 
cation are required for graduation in a few states. Although pressures 
have been put upon the school to crowd the curriculum with special 
courses of sometimes questionable value, the schools have refused to 
“be all things to all people.” Carefully prepared documents by national, 
state, and local educational groups have specified the basic purposes 
and tasks of secondary education (for example, “The Ten Imperative 
Needs of Youth” and the Conant report) and have protected the cur- 
riculum from forces seeking to exploit the school to gain their own ends. 

The curriculum pattern to be followed as a basis for the determination 
of graduation requirements must be identified in terms of important 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes to be mastered by a heterogeneous stu- 
dent population. Both breadth and depth of subject matter must be 
woven into the framework of a reasonable graduation policy that strives 
for the highest standard of accomplishment for each student within the 
range of his ability level. 


Team Teaching, The Four Track Program, and 
The Impact of Guidance and Testing 


New educational practices have been having a significant effect upon 
the school's curriculum. Of these perhaps the most noticeable in deter- 
mining the content and procedures of the curriculum has been the im- 
pact of the team teaching experiment, the four track program, and the 
guidance and testing movement. 


TEAM TEACHING 


The Team Teaching Plan. The Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, under the direc- 
tion of J. Lloyd Trump, has taken forward-looking steps to suggest ways 
in which the quality of instruction can be improved. Trump, in his 
Images of the Futurej3 has exploded the theory that the school of the 
future will consist of inflexible classes of 25 to 35 students that meet five 
days a week in the same room, during the same class period, and with 
the same teacher. 

The school that follows the Trump plan will be organized around 
three kinds of activities: large-group instruction, small-group discussion, 
and individual study. Large-group instruction will be carried on with 
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13 J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future (Urbana, Ill; Commission on the Experi- 
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100 students or more and will occupy about 40 percent of the students 
time. New topics will be introduced, planning activities formulated, and 
enrichment of subject content provided. Small-group discussion of 12 
to 15 students will be used to increase understanding. Examining con- 
cepts, solving problems, and reaching agreement will absorb about 20 
percent of the student's time. Individual study will engage students in 
study activities by themselves or with one or two others at the most. Lit- 
tle teacher supervision will be necessary, conferences between student 
and teacher will be held as needed, and these activities will take place 
in laboratories, libraries, materials centers, and individual study cubicles. 
About 40 percent of the student's time will be spent in individual study. 

The instructional staff necessary to carry out such a program will be 
considerably different from today's teaching organization. The six types 
of instructional personnel to be found in the team-teaching school are 
indicated in Table 7-1. 


table 7-1/ 
Instructional Staff in a Secondary School 


Type of 
Staff Functions Training Numbers 


PROFESSIONAL PLAN METHODS ond MATERIALS MASTERS DEGREE ABOUT 1 for 
TEACHERS of INSTRUCTION; TEACH IDEAS, and BEYOND with EACH 40 STU- 
CONCEPTS, APPRECIATIONS; DI- SPECIALIZATION DENTS in 
RECT LEARNING ACTIVITIES; as NEEDED SCHOOL 
COUNSEL and CONSULT; SUPER- 
VISE EVALUATION; ASSIST with 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES; PROVIDE 
SPECIAL SERVICES for which COM- 
PETENT and INTERESTED; EM- 
PLOYED on YEAR-ROUND BASIS 
if ABLE and INTERESTED. 


PARAPROFES- PERFORM SPECIFIC ASPECTS of USUALLY COL- ABOUT 20 
SIONAL ASSIST- TEACHING BELOW PROFESSIONAL LEGE GRADUATES, HOURS' SERV- 
ANTS LEVEL of TEACHER ond ABOVE but ALWAYS "ICES per 
CLERKS; READ and EVALUATE TRAINED for SPE- WEEK per 
ENGLISH THEMES, SCIENCE RE- CIFIC DUTIES PROFESSIONAL 
PORTS, and so on; CONFER with ASSIGNED TEACHER 
STUDENTS about THEIR PROGRESS 
and PROVIDE TEACHERS with RE- 
PORTS; SERVE as LABORATORY 
ASSISTANTS; SUPERVISE SPECIFIC 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL PROJECTS; AS- 
SIST with STUDENT ACTIVITIES; 
TYPICALLY EMPLOYED 10-20 
HOURS PER WEEK. 
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table 7-I/ (continued) 
Type of 
Staff Functions Training Numbers 
CLERKS TYPE; DUPLICATE MATERIALS; ^ HIGH SCHOOL ABOUT 10 
CHECK MATERIALS ond PREPARE GRADUATE; BUSI- HOURS’ SERV- 
REPORTS; GRADE OBJECTIVE NESS EDUCATION ICES per 
TESTS; KEEP RECORDS; CHECK WEEK per 
and DISTRIBUTE SUPPLIES; TAKE PROFESSIONAL 
ATTENDANCE ond PERFORM TEACHER 
OTHER ROUTINE SERVICES; 
OTHER CLERICAL DUTIES; EM- 
PLOYED on a 40-HOUR WEEK 
BASIS. 
GENERAL AIDES CONTROL and SUPERVISE STU- HIGH SCHOOL ^ obout8 
DENTS on SCHOOL GROUNDS, in GRADUATE; GEN- HOURS' SERV- 
CAFETERIA, CORRIDORS, STUDY ERAL COURSES ICES per 
HALLS, AUDITORIUM, and so on, SOME COLLEGE WEEK per 
and at EXTRACLASS ACTIVITY DESIRABLE PROFESSIONAL 
FUNCTIONS; WORK with STU- TEACHER 
DENTS in DEVELOPING MAXI- 
MUM SELF-CONTROL; ASSIST in 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES when 
COMPETENT; TYPICALLY EM- 
PLOYED 10-20 HOURS per WEEK 
COMMUNITY ^ LECTURE; CONSULT; MAKE TAPES, UNUSUAL COM- INDEFINITE, 
CONSULTANTS RECORDS, KINESCOPES, SLIDES,  PETENCE; SE- DEPENDING on 
FILMS, ond so on; TYPICALLY LECTED from LOCAL CIR- 
VOLUNTEERS, ALTHOUGH MIGHT FILE of AVAIL- _ CUMSTANCES 
BE PAID; USED WHENEVER ABLE PERSONS 
NEEDED or DESIRABLE to PROVIDE 
SPECIAL INFORMATION and 
SERVICES. 
STAFF SPECIAL- SPECIAL SERVICES in SUCH AREAS HIGHLY TRAINED INDEFINITE, 
ISTS as GUIDANCE, RESEARCH, in AREA of SPE- DEPENDING 
HEALTH, READING, AID to EX-  CIALTY on LOCAL 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN, AUDIO- CIRCUM- 
STANCES 


VISUAL MATERIALS, ond CUR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT; SUP- 
PLEMENT WORK of PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHERS; FULL-TIME PERSONS 
WHO MIGHT SERVE SEVERAL 
SCHOOLS as NEEDED. 


SOURCE: J. Lloyd Trump, 
School," California Journal of Secondary Ed: 


Reprinted by permission of the Journal. 


"New Directions in Scheduling and Use of Staff in the High 
ucation, vol. 33, no. 6, October, 1958, р. 367. 
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The Trump studies on team teaching have attempted to permit 
broader studies in a variety of fields or deeper investigation in a few; 
group students on a more flexible basis; present language study, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages more effectively; improve the content and 
methods of teaching; and provide material and personal assistance to 
free teachers for professional tasks, Scheduling methods for team teach- 
ing will be considered under that topic. 

Some experiments in better staff utilization that show promise are sum- 
marized below: 


Some Experiments in Better Staff 
Utilization That Show Promise 
Are Summarized Below: 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANTS 


1 Studies show that teachers spend at least 25 percent of their time doing 
things that nonprofessional workers might do as effectively. 


2 In Richwood, West Virginia, a bus driver gave behind-the-wheel instruction 
while all class work was handled by a certificated teacher. Tests show that 
these students gained more than a control group at another school at less 
expense and that more students were able to take the course. 


3 Alexander Ramsey High School in Roseville, Minnesota, used noncertificated 
assistants in science laboratories to give students more individual attention. 
These students won more first places and honorable mentions in the Min- 
nesota Academy of Science Fair last year than students of any high school of 
the state. 


4 In Snyder, Texas, experimentation is being carried on to discover which 
classroom duties may be assigned to clerks and which should be kept by 
the teacher. ^ 


5 Students in clerical jobs in the small high schools in Beecher, Illinois, have 
been successfully used. 


6 Contract correcting of English themes was tried in Newton, Massachusetts. 
Screened applicants took special workshops in reading and grading written 
compositions from a Harvard Graduate School instructor and a local high 
school English teacher. Of these, eight were chosen. The program is being 
evaluated with many control groups. 


4 Certificated, professionally trained pairs help each other in various com- 
munities. Large-group situations have, for example, a specialist in poetry 
teach poetry and a specialist in grammar teach grammar. 
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AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


1 Laboratories and libraries are changing the role of the teacher in instruc- 
tion and may result in considerable changes in staff utilization. 


2 Audio-visual material is tedious to prepare but in the long run may save 
time. 


3 Television-taught classes in the Evanston, Illinois, Township High School 
found that student achievement was generally satisfactory and that con- 
ditions for learning were good. 

a Disadvantages included fewer opportunities for 
1 general student participation. 
2 more focus on students. 
3 more formal activity. 
4 asking questions despite two-way communication. 
5 group discussion. 
6 teacher-pupil communication. 
b Advantages included 

ease of showing films. 

more uniform explanations. 

economy of time through use of specialists. 

more dramatic presentation of materials. 

better planned lessons. 

use of nonprofessional personnel. 

7 greater emphasis on evaluation techniques. 


сложе ю н 


4 А survey in Utah showed 41 percent of 61 physics teachers had less than 
a minor in college training in physics; 162 kinescope films of Professor H. 
White’s class of the University of California were used. 


5 A school in Omaha is testing use of locally prepared tapes in teaching for- 
eign languages. 


6 Long-playing phonograph records are being used in Newton, Massachusetts, 
in beginning French to help with homework. 


REORGANIZING ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERNS 


1 Tests are being conducted on the relation of the size of the class to the 
effect on student achievement, attitude, and behavior in several counties. 


2 Students in Snyder, Texas, have some classes that meet in large groups one 
or two days a week and then work in small groups, in laboratories and field 
trips, in conferences with teachers, or in the library. Students in the upper 
third of the class are given more independence. Preliminary evidence in- 
dicates a higher quality of student work. 


3 Other administrative matters being studied include: 
а year-round employment for staff. 
b abolishing study halls or turning them over to noncertificated personnel. 
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с class meetings fewer than five days per week. 
d assumption that all teachers should do about the same things for the 


same number of students. 


Good Practice in Team Teaching. An eastern high school assigns its 
teachers on a team-teaching basis. Each teaching team consists of four 
teachers who have the same conference period each day. The representa- 
tives of the team are specialists in such areas as English, history, science, 
mathematics, or foreign languages. The appointed team leader is paid 
an additional salary of $1200 and is released an additional period for 
coordinating the activities of the team. Outstanding teachers on the 
team receive an additional 5700 but other team members are on the same 
salary schedule as the remaining members of the school faculty. Each 
team is assigned a teacher aide who performs such clerical duties as tak- 
ing attendance, typing, and duplicating material. The aide also corrects 
tests and written work in addition to working with individual students 
or small groups. 

The team members in this high school meet daily during a common 

conference period to discuss plans for the next day or so. Each member 
of the team assumes responsibility for a reasonable share of the counsel- 
ing and guidance of the students in class. Supplies and equipment are 
maintained at top level and are fully utilized. Teachers on the team 
make it a practice to evaluate each other's contributions to the team 
effort as well as their own. Team members are pleased with the progress 
made by students who are with them for large blocks of time under the 
flexible scheduling plan. 
An Analysis of Team Teaching. The most obvious benefits from the 
team teaching experiment under the Trump plan are improvement in 
the quality of classroom instruction and better scheduling of the stu- 
dent's time. Perhaps more than any other new technique team teaching 
is challenging the status quo in the secondary school. 

Experiments in Lexington, Massachusetts; Jefferson County, Colorado; 
Snyder, Texas; San Diego, California; and the University of Chicago Lab- 
oratory School suggest that team teaching is effective in improving at 
least some segments of the instructional program. But several conditions 
must be met if team teaching is to be a success. (1) The educational phi- 
losophies of the team members must be harmonious if they are to do 
an outstanding job of team teaching. (2) The team leader must be a 
person with real leadership and coordinating ability to allow the other 


14 Adapted from J. Lloyd Trump, “Better Staff Utilization,” NEA Journal, January 
1958, pp. 29-31. By permission of the Journal. 
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team members to contribute their talents to the fullest. (3) Team mem- 
bers must be given ample time to prepare their presentations, meet fre- 
quently with other team members, and coordinate their activities with 
the team. (4) Students must have ample opportunity to do independent 
study and research insofar as the classroom program calls for this. (5) 
The critical factor in flexible grouping is to have adequate facilities for 
large group instruction (seating space for groups of 75 to 150 or more). 
The team teaching experiment promises greater opportunities for 
leadership within the teaching ranks, It should permit many outstand- 
ing teachers who want to stay in teaching, rather than seek administra- 
tive positions, to find ample opportunities for professional recognition 
and additional salary benefits. Students’ and parents’ enthusiasm for team 
teaching, where it has been tried, indicates that the team approach will 
be instituted in many of the nation’s secondary schools within the next 
decade. 
How Team Teaching Works: An Example, Basing its decision on the 
concept that better grouping of students would improve instruction, 
Cornish Junior High School instituted a team-teaching program. At 
present ten teams (representing one half of the faculty) give instruction 
to 1800 students in the areas of English, social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics. The team, in its planning, decides the size of the classes, which 
may vary from individual study assignments to small groups of 15 for 
discussion purposes or to large groups of 150 for lectures, films, and so 
on. At Cornish the teams may differ in size from three to five teachers, 
but only one teacher works with a particular class or group. Each team 
has one or more teacher aides and a part-time clerk to release the teach- 
ers from routine duties. Improved student guidance and better correla- 
tion of subject matter have resulted from the exchange of information 
and the cooperative planning of the team members. Resource persons 
from the community are often brought into large-group sessions in or- 
der to enrich the presentation. An important characteristic of the Cor- 
nish program has been the extensive use of modern instructional devices, 
such as overhead projectors, films, filmstrips, tape recorders, student lab- 
oratories, closed-circuit television, and teaching machines. 


FOUR-TRACK PROGRAM 


The Four-Track Program in High School. The four-track curriculum 
is one of the most recent innovations in the secondary school. Developed 
to facilitate a uniform curriculum approach and to challenge all stu- 
dents, the four-track curriculum is designed to help gifted as well as re- 
tarded pupils. Narrowing the range of differences in abilities has helped 
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to improve classroom instruction. Figure 7-1 illustrates the organizational 
plan of the four-track program. 

The honors track 15 will be followed in grades 10 through 12 by stu- 
dents who show great promise academically through standardized tests, 
a record of good grades in difficult subjects (English, mathematics, for- 


No, of Periods 


| Special Core — one or two teachers — Eng- 
lish, Arith., Science, Soc. Stud, Voc. & 
Fine Arts 


Normal sequence offered for non-academic 
terminal—Modified academic, emphasis on 
vocational arts 


Normal sequence for college preparatory 
Strong academic—one elective period 


Strong academic emphasis on diversifed one 
semester elective-Special laboratory work 


Track #3 
Track #4 


| 


wal 
8 


Extended Day 
3:25-5:00 


Student Govt., 
ПА Publications, Assemblies, 


Activities | Clubs, Dramatics, 
Athletics, Dances 
Modified Academic Gifted | Supervised Study, 
(Track 2) aboratory) Discipline 
pen Special Limited Academic Vocational Activity Late Activity 
Supervised Study (Track 1) Transp, Transp. 
Fig. 7-1 


Source: David A. Knowles, “New Dimensions for the High School Cur- 
riculum," CTA Journal, March 1959, pp. 25—26. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Journal. 


——— Vocational 


eign languages, and science), good character, and a desire to enter the 
honors program. Probably 10 to 15 percent of the abler students will 
be eligible to take a strenuous, planned program of six periods of sub- 
jects а day of advanced study. A program in honors for such students 


15 The following discussion has been adapted, with permission, from David A. 
Knowles, "New Dimensions for the High School Curriculum,” GTA Journal, March 
1959, Рр. 25-26. 
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might include English, 4 units; social studies, 3 or 4 units; mathematics, 
3 or 4 units; science, 3 or 4 units; foreign languages, 3 or 4 units. Lab- 
oratory work of an advanced nature would be scheduled as needed. 
The college preparatory track would prepare better-than-average stu- 
dents to enter college. This program would be entered at the ninth grade 
and the accepted 16-Carnegie-unit program would be followed, with 
heavy emphasis on these subjects: English, 4 units; social studies, 2 units; 
mathematics, 2 units; science, 2 units; foreign languages, 2 units; and 
electives, 4 units. These students would follow a six-period daily pattern. 
As shown on the “Typical School Organization Chart" the college pre- 
paratory track students would follow much the same daily program as 
honors track students except that the honors track people would be re- 
quired to take two or three more required subjects in place of electives. 
The modified academic track is for those students who are following 
a vocational preparation program (business education, industrial arts, 
homemaking, fine arts, or the like) and who do not plan to go to col- 
lege after graduation. These students would be enrolled for a five-period 
day and would have a wider choice of electives than have college prepara- 
tory track students. Probably 50 to 60 percent of the student body will 
fall into this category. Basic requirements might be English, 4 units; so- 
cial studies, 2 units; mathematics, 1 unit; science, 1 unit; and electives, 


.8 units, Flexibility in the program must allow more capable students who 


decide to go on to college to be transferred to the college preparatory 
track without undue penalties. 

The special limited academic-vocational supervised study track is de- 
signed for those students who have limited scholarly abilities and are 
below the ability level of the average learner. These students would be 
placed in a modified learning program for a five-period day under the 
guidance of a single teacher who could work with them on an individual 
basis. These atypical students would be encouraged to step up to the 
modified academic track if the results of tests and other data indicated 
that they could profit by following a vocational training program. 

The four-track curriculum brings new dimensions to the program of 
the secondary school. The seventh period will allow the scheduling of 
laboratory work for gifted students, student activities, special-help classes, 
special counseling and testing, recreation, discipline management, and 
reduced transportation problems with different groups of students go- 
ing home at various times. The reduction in teaching time through in- 
dividual study and research in the honors track program and a shorter 
school day for the special limited track program will do much to make 
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the track program seem to any board of education a sensible solution to 
broad curriculum problems. Stronger programs of instruction for all stu- 
dents, it is claimed, will result from the four-track curriculum. 

An Analysis of Track Programs. The basis for any organizational struc- 
ture in the school should be purpose rather than process. Learning abil- 
ity and readiness should be components of any grouping plan. Regard- 
less of the plan of organization any secondary school chooses, it should 
fully recognize the ideals of our democratic society and the unique role 
that the school must play within this context. Over and over again in 
the writings of noted educational authorities one finds a reminder that 
the school must give individual attention to each learner and offer learn- 
ing experiences that are suitable to his particular needs. Does the track 
program provide this opportunity for comprehensive development of 
each individual student? 

Any proposal that leads to rigid compartmentalization of curricular 
programs would not permit the maximum development of each student 
in school “Late bloomers” and chronic underachievers might well be 
overlooked if not counseled and encouraged to move from one track to 
another when conditions indicate greater educational reward and achieve- 
ment for the pupil. Flexibility of subject assignments and mobility of 
students from one track to another must characterize any track program. 
Greater emphasis today, as stressed in the Conant report, is being placed 
on individualized programs for every pupil, with sequences of study be- 
ing recommended by counselors according to school policy. The total 
program of the school must go far beyond that for the academically su- 
perior, the college-bound, the vocational, or the student needing remedial 
help. There should be well-balanced programs for all pupils. Careful 
identification of individual talents and a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram should result in the scheduling of individual programs of studies 
that are realistic in terms of pupil development, recognized potential, 
and personal challenge. The author recommends strongly that any mech- 
anized attempt to force students into a pattern of noninterchangeable 
BUM or curriculums be abolished in favor of individual programs of 
study. 


IMPACT OF GUIDANCE AND TESTING 


Impact of the Guidance and Testing Movement on the Curriculum. 
Guidance services can no longer be thought of in terms of being isolated 
from the curriculum. "Today's secondary school teachers have often re- 
ceived college credit in the techniques of counseling and guidance and 
have acquired a real appreciation of the part that guidance activities 
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can play in improving instruction in the classroom. These teachers are 
aware that the selection of realistic and fruitful learning experiences 
can be fostered best by selecting curriculum objectives that are clearly 
in line with best educational and psychological theory and practice. 

Between 1910 and 1925 a great upsurgence occurred in the field of 
educational measurement. Early theories on the possibilities of exact 
measurement were put to the test by Thorndike through his S-R bond 
theory and the Gestalt organismic psychology (learning as a whole), which 
paved the way for later modifications and improvements in the secondary 
school curriculum. Standardized tests were developed as a means of pre- 
dicting the ability and aptitude levels of expectations of boys and girls. 
Different learning rates are taken into consideration, and the school now 
attempts to adapt the curriculum to the learner. No longer are cruel 
and abusive means used to force children to learn. By the skillful use 
of test data and other significant cumulative record information, the 
characteristics of a whole school population as well as that of the indi- 
vidual child can be studied and necessary curriculum adaptations made. 
The entire philosophy of curriculum development should be directed 
toward arousing in all students a desire to learn. 

The guidance staff makes a special contribution to the curriculum by 
providing leadership in assisting the teaching faculty in obtaining and 
using ‘information about students; identifying areas in which courses 
are either adequate or inadequate for student needs; working closely with 
teachers in improving and revising the curriculum; scheduling orienta- 
tion programs for new students; and directing the faculty in in-service 
education programs. Guidance personnel can often assist the faculty in 
developing better cumulative record forms and reports, utilizing reports 
to parents more effectively, and discovering more about students through 
the periodic administration of standardized achievement tests. Counselors 
are often the first to get in touch with parents and members of the com- 
munity in working on the curricular program, and they are in an excel- 
lent position to describe, interpret, and defend it to all who seek infor- 
mation, 

Identification of rapid, average, and slow learners is best made by 
standardized achievement tests. The Iowa Tests of Educational Devel- 
opment are typical of these tests in which a recognized standard of 
achievement is available for purposes of comparison for a single student 
or an entire school population. Standardized test scores in many subjects 
(English, mathematics, science, and so on) can be studied to determine 
the effectiveness of any school program. Weak spots in the curriculum 
can be discovered and steps taken to correct these learning gaps. 
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Follow-up studies, analyses of dropouts, and parent-community sur- 
veys promote improved teacher understanding of the curriculum and its 
strengths and weaknesses. Guidance personnel can hold meetings to dis- 
cuss acceptable achievement test procedures and indicate ways in which 
teachers can best use test scores in planning instruction. County or cen- 
tral office guidance personnel can assist in discussing such topics as group- 
ing techniques to enable the teacher and the school to adapt the cur- 
riculum to meet the requirements of the individual student as well as 
the group. One of the main contributions of the guidance staff is its 
ability to prevent a lag between sound educational theory and good class- 
room practice. 


The Principal and Curriculum Development 


The typical secondary school curriculum today attempts to reach the 
needs of all the adolescents enrolled in its program. Prior to 1900 cur- 
riculum planning was largely given over to subject matter traditionalists 
who spent little time justifying their approach to those who did not see 
the "importance" of emphasizing formal discipline and subject matter. 
The emphasis on curriculum during recent years has changed radically 
as a result of educational revelations made apparent through research in 
the fields of psychology, philosophy, administration, guidance, and cur- 
riculum, Statements such as the “Seven Cardinal Principles of Educa- 
tion" by the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
in 1918, the "Imperative Needs of Youth" by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1944, the White House Conferences on Education in 
1955 and 1960, and the Conant report on the American high school in 
1959 have provided new dimensions to the secondary curriculum. 


CURRICULAR AIMS 


The aims of any secondary school curricular program are generally 
based on two concepts: to meet the needs of individual students, and 
to fulfill obligations to our culture by preparing these students to live 
successfully in that culture on reaching adulthood. In meeting the needs 
of society the role of the school is charted rather carefully by the public 
it serves. People from all walks of life provide the guide lines that the 
secondary school curriculum must follow as designated by the state leg- 
islature, the state board of education, county board of education, and 
the local board of trustees. The legal and educational authority these 
groups represent makes it highly improbable that the secondary school 
curriculum will not reflect the needs of society. Meeting the needs of 
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youth represents the secondary school’s most difficult task. It is the most- 
discussed and least-agreed-upon phase of secondary education. 

An initial aim of any curriculum development program is the proper 

definition of the educational purposes that the school hopes to fulfill. 
Whereas yesterday the curriculum was thought to consist of a fixed body 
of subject matter that pupils were to master, today the curriculum aims 
to create a controlled learning environment that fosters the intellectual, 
social, personal, and physical growth of boys and girls. Secondary school 
faculties should examine carefully the subject matter that comprises the 
curriculum of their school to determine whether or not these courses 
lead to desirable learning activities. With the realization that the sub- 
ject curriculum for the American secondary school will be here for 
some time to come, teachers and administrators must offer a program 
of studies that inspire young adolescents to develop to the best of their 
abilities. 
Staff Concern for Curriculum Development. The good secondary school 
administrator is often an expert in utilizing the teaching staff in work- 
ing toward curriculum improvement. Within the last two decades it has 
been realized that the most effective curriculum improvement takes place 
in the classroom, The administrator no longer is able to certify to the 
central office that a good curriculum program is in effect as a result of 
the voluminous written materials that emanate from his office. Good ad- 
ministrative procedure is reflected through coordination of the efforts 
of the entire staff to improve the curricular program. 

Not all teachers will welcome curriculum change. Some, as a matter 
of fact, will resist openly any changes imposed upon their classroom or 
instructional techniques. Such individuals must be shown the need for 
change and given leadership responsibilities and released-time opportuni- 
ties to review and evaluate their instructional program to detect areas 
of needed improvement, The secondary school should never wait for an 
aroused public to demand changes in the curriculum. The principal with 
his staff should have a strong and recognizable plan for curriculum de- 
velopment and see to it that the plan operates on a continuing basis. 

Curriculum development work, of course, takes place over and above 
the actual teaching program of each individual staff member. Every 
faculty member must be academically and temperamentally suited to 
work in his assigned subject field if he is expected to give leadership to 
the curriculum in his subject area. Members of the staff should be en- 
couraged by the principal to show an interest in developing new instruc- 
tional materials, new teaching techniques, and new course understand- 
ings. aa 
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The Real Task of the Principal 
in Curriculum Leadership 


REQUIRED COMPETENCIES FOR 
CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP 


The competencies required by the principal to develop a strong cur- 
riculum program are found in the tasks related to curriculum work, 
which is actually a composite of the tasks that must be accomplished to 
achieve the goals of the school. Such a cluster of tasks has shown that 
competency is a job-centered activity. 

Competency Pattern. Job, know-how, and theory have emerged as the 
three elements of the competency pattern.!^ The competency pattern has 
been organized into eight critical task areas: instruction and curriculum 
development, pupil personnel, community-school leadership, staff per- 
sonnel, school plant, school transportation, organization and structure, 
and school finance and business management. Competency in instruc- 
tion and curriculum development, it will be noted, is the first in terms 
of importance on the list. 

Tridimensional Concept. The faculty at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, believes that educational administration has long been in 
need of a unifying concept. The faculty has constructed a model known 
as the Tridimensional Concept of Educational Administration, which is 
composed of three elements: The administrator's job, the man he is, and 
the social setting in which he operates.!? The job requires knowledge of 
several "content" items, each of which calls for skills and abilities, found 
under "process." Both content and process occur in a "sequence" of 
time. The man brings to the job his total "capacities" (physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and spiritual). He also brings his "behavior" patterns 
(habits, skills, and reflexes). The social setting represents the pressures 
of society, which sets the limits of the job, influences the thinking of the 
man, and determines the values by which he must adjust himself and be 
judged. 

The Task of Curriculum Leadership. The research previously cited gives 
direction to the real task of the principal in curriculum development. 
The basic tasks that must be performed are listed here, although some 
of them have been discussed more in detail elsewhere in this section: 


16 W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Toward Improved School Administration (Battle 
Creek, Mich.: The Foundation, 1961), pp. 46-48. 
17 Ibid., pp. 48-50. 
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The principal is responsible for seeing that appropriate curriculum 
goals are established. The entire faculty should reach agreement, under 
the leadership of the principal, or his delegated assistant, as to the cur- 
ricular goals that should be achieved over a reasonable period of time. 
As an educational leader the principal must assist the staff in having both 
vision and imagination in reaching out for goals that can be attained as 
the school proceeds toward a sound curriculum program. 

The administrator must aid in the development of policy that will 
prescribe the guide lines to follow in curriculum improvement. These 
rules or regulations will provide a sound basis on which there can be 
general agreement and, furthermore, obviate decisions having to be made 
hastily without the benefit of written regulations or precedence. 

The organization to be developed in improving the instructional pro- 
gram should represent the will of the entire faculty. The principal must 
act for the staff in determining which individuals are to assume leadership 
roles in curriculum improvement, the committees to be formed, the co- 
ordination to take place with district curriculum work groups, the defini- 
tion of committee tasks, the availability of space for meetings, and the 
time in which to get the work done. 

For successful curriculum development the educational resources of 
the school and the community must be made available to the staff. Spe- 
cial personnel, such as curriculum directors, counselors, psychologists, 
subject matter specialists, and lay advisers are invaluable in providing 
essential information and counsel to the faculty. Existing instructional 
materials should be utilized and new materials considered as they relate 
to instructional improvement. 

The final step is reporting the work, the progress, and the recommenda- 
tions of curriculum groups to the entire faculty and the central office. 
Even the public should receive periodic reports as to the progress of in- 
structional improvement at the school. Reporting curriculum work should 
include the evaluation of the present curriculum that has resulted from 
committee study, and the budgetary requests necessary for implementing 
new curricular improvement and enrichment. 


The close relationship that exists between quality education and edu- 
cational leadership is obvious. The secondary school principal should rec- 
ognize the necessity of a team approach as essential to the solution of prob- 
lems in the area of curriculum development. Both thoughtful appraisal 
and close collaboration are necessary to recognize the tasks that must be 
accomplished and to make determined strides toward greater and more 
permanent achievements in the whole area of instruction and program 
of study development. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
chapter 8| EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Widespread recognition of the need for higher standards of achieve- 
ment by students is a phenomenon of our times. Increased demands of 
contemporary life, advanced requirements in the technological field, the 
rise in college entrance requirements, and the need for greater under- 
standing in the sciences and the humanities have created new challenges 
for the secondary school. Scholarship incentives, strong counseling pro- 
grams, and good teaching have been the school’s answer to ensure an 
educational program that is high in quality and substantive in content. 

Some exciting accomplishments have been recorded recently in the 
improvement of the program of studies of the secondary school. Research 
on this topic indicates that there are at least seven recognizable develop- 
ments that have had noticeable effect on the program of the school and 
its student population. 


Programs of study enrichment have been provided through new elec- 
tronic equipment, such as the teaching machine, language laboratories, 
and television, New advanced courses have been added in science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. Superior testing programs, earlier identi- 
fication of students’ scholastic abilities, and improved grouping tech- 
niques have permitted course instruction to be much more tailored to 
individual needs. Team teaching, track programs, and work experience 
have added new dimensions to the program of studies. 

Individual attention given to students is seen in the introduction of 
special classes and provisions for both talented youth and slow learners. 
Teacher aides, secretarial assistance, and smaller class loads have freed 
the classroom teacher to devote much more attention to the students in 
his classes, Flexible scheduling by high-speed machines on a “module” 
plan offers the teacher greater opportunity to meet with students indi- 
vidually or in small groups. The decentralized school idea, or “little 
schools within a school,” is an excellent method of keeping the adminis- 
tration and faculty close to the student during his four years of high 
school. 

Professional preparation of teachers has advanced greatly within the 
last decade or two. Today nearly one half of all high school teachers have 
earned at least a master’s degree. Many teachers are doing postgraduate 
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work at an accredited college or university and are active in in-service 
training programs leading toward greater understanding of adolescents 
and their chosen subject fields. 

The intellectual climate in secondary schools is improving as educa- 
tors seek ways of developing a curriculum appropriate to а wide variety of 
student talents and abilities. Career teachers are experimenting with 
methods that will challenge young minds and interest them in intel- 
lectual achievement. 

Guidance programs are being designed so that the results of testing 
programs are being promptly interpreted to classroom teachers to help 
them improve their own instructional programs. Students are often as- 
signed to counselors who will assist them in following a tailored program 
of studies throughout their four years in high school. Parent conferences, 
home visits, and follow-up studies are successful techniques for obtaining 
higher standards of achievement. 

Science and the humanities are taking their proper place in the cur- 
riculum as the school prepares young people to meet the challenges of 
the scientific and social revolutions in today’s world. Renowned scholars 
and scientists, more than ever, are showing interest in and concern for 
the content and methodology of the classroom and are responsible for 
research that has helped the practicing educator to develop a meaning- 
ful program of studies, 

Federal funds for education through the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 have assured the school faculty that it can improve and ex- 
pand its program in vocational education, science, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and guidance. Over $1 billion in federal funds was spent in 
the 1958-1959 to 1961—1962 school years to encourage youth, especially 
the talented, to develop their potential as a means of securing an alert, 
intelligent citizenry. The purchase of essential classroom supplies and 
equipment, the upgrading of instruction through science workshops for 
teachers, and summer counseling programs for the superior student are 
only a few of the many benefits from this federal program. 


The imaginative spirit of American educators has awakened to the 
many possibilities that extend the breadth and depth of the educational 
program. The content of many subject fields has been re-examined closely, 
and the entire profession has reappraised the purposes of education. The 
cultural climate of our society has moved toward a deeper appreciation 
of intellectual values as the nation has striven to reorient itself to rapidly 
changing global conditions. The public is far more sensitive to and ap- 
preciative of the courageous attempts of the school to improve its edu- 
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cational program by keeping it alive and up to date. The remainder of 
this discussion will concern itself with the manner in which the secondary 
school is coping with change and encouraging progress. 


Student Achievement 


New scientific achievements by several of the world's leading powers 
have challenged the United States to improve scholarly interests in the 
public school. Every effort is being directed presently toward achieving 
a broader base for good scholarship that will produce a high caliber of 
student. The redirection of secondary education has been instituted so 
that the school will successfully develop the intellectual as well as the 
physical, social, and personal growth of the student. 

The secondary school must provide educational services that will per- 
mit the teacher to concentrate his efforts on guiding students into crea- 
tive learning situations and at the same time will lessen the need for dis- 
ciplinary vigil. Student achievement can be improved with the aid of 
teachers having a wide variety of abilities and talents, with the assistance 
of a strong library staff, and with the help of capable technicians. Some 
successful practices are described below. 


For example, several schools have required that junior high students 
who are scheduled to take a college preparatory program in senior high 
school take typing in junior high school. Studies have shown that the 
quality of these students' work is better in the language arts as a result 
of their typing instruction. Saturday classes in a few elective areas for 
superior students have enabled them to take courses that they could not 
find time for during the regular school day. The availability of the li- 
brary and laboratories, too, on Saturday is important for those students 
carrying heavy academic loads. Some boards of education request heads 
of departments in the various subject fields to appear before them in 
board meeting once a year to discuss their program of studies. Such ap- 
pearances make the board much more conscious of the need for funds 
for equipment and supplies essential to the school's program. A faculty 
committee to study student achievement in an eastern high school has 
made worthwhile recommendations to the faculty for teaching and cur- 
riculum improvements. One school is studying ways in which scholar- 
ship can be improved by investigating such areas as the quality of the 
curriculum, the place of examination in the school’s program, and the 
effectiveness of the student activity program. Such practices as these have 
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proven helpful in raising the level of student achievement and scholar- 
ship in the secondary school. 


Evaluating Student Progress 


The school administrator has many responsibilities in properly evaluat- 
ing the progress of students, Fair and objective student progress evalua- 
tion does much to encourage young people to pursue their studies to the 
maximum of their ability. Student progress must be evaluated constantly 
to provide a basis for accurate student reports and possible remedial or 
special instruction. Good evaluation methods will do much to assist the 
student and his parents in understanding his abilities, personal growth, 
aptitudes, and academic potential. Many schools are placing new em- 
phasis on a method that evaluates the student on the basis of his own 
abilities instead of showing his standing in class competition. 

Moreover, wide use of the standardized test has made it possible for 
the teacher to employ new methods of evaluating student progress. The 
utilization of machine equipment has taken much of the drudgery from 
hand-scored forms and records. Stress is being placed on the adaptation 
of instruction to meet the individual needs of students. The school can 
now better correlate achievement and ability to determine whether or 
not a student is performing up to capacity. The secondary administrator 
can assist the development of acceptable evaluative criteria in these ways: 


1. Developing a written administrative policy for evaluation of stu- 
dent progress. 

2. Determining the basic factors to be considered in the grading sys- 
tem: student ability, grading curves, and so on. 

3. Informing students and parents as to grading policy and proce- 

dures. 

Exercising caution in distinguishing between achievement behavior 

and attendance for grading purposes. 

Assisting in the selection and scheduling of standardized tests when 

requested by the teacher. 

6. Placing reliance on the professional opinion of teachers in grading 
matters. 

7. Making cumulative records available to the teacher for both in- 
spection and entry of anecdotal information. 


HS 


ex 


x Adapted with permission from the Mid-Hudson School Study Council, zoz Good 
Ideas for Improvement of Instruction (New Paltz, N.Y.: The Council, State University 
College of Education, n.d.). 
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8. Stressing the need for teacher help in scoring objective tests by 
machine equipment. 

g. Providing self-evaluation by students through teacher-student con- 
ferences. 

10. Determining the effectiveness of evaluative techniques through fac- 
ulty study groups, follow-up studies, and counseling staff recom- 
mendations. 


Grouping for Instruction 


The systematic grouping of secondary school students with similar 
characteristics in learning ability, interests, and achievement records has 
long been an accepted practice. The optimum growth of the child as 
well as the fulfillment of the over-all objectives of the school are in- 
herently compatible with good grouping procedures. 

Grouping studies have shown clearly that it is impossible to achieve 
perfect homogeneous grouping in any school situation. Such factors as 
scholastic ability, general intelligence, interests and motivation, voca- 
tional plans, and sex provide wide ranges of differences among individ- 
ual students within a supposedly homogeneously grouped class, The ad- 
ministrator can at best hope to find students with “like” characteristics 
who show relatively similar ability levels and group these young people 
accordingly. No hard-and-fast ability grouping should be attempted that 
isolates fast, average, and slow learners from one another. Care should 
be taken to conceal the identity of any particular homogeneous group by 
assigning a reasonable balance of fast and average learners in certain 
groups and average and slow learners in others. Fast-learning students in 
high school will tend to segregate themselves through the selection of 
difficult and advanced subject matter courses. Counselors’ and teachers’ 
judgment should be carefully considered in placing students in any abil- 
ity group. 

Any secondary school using homogeneous grouping techniques should 
have an enrollment of at least 500 students. Classes that are organized 
for special groups of atypical children should have the smallest number of 
students. In some schools where general homogeneous class grouping is 
practiced the homeroom often represents a completely heterogeneous 
plan where students are assigned merely on an alphabetical basis. In 
general, the literature tends to show that carefully executed grouping 
policies are more productive of over-all student achievement than are 


nongrouping plans. 
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THREE STUDIES ON GROUPING 


A classic experiment was conducted during the fall term of the school 
year 1921-1922 in the Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas.? Four sub- 
ject areas were selected for the investigation: freshman English, sopho- 
more English, plane geometry, and ancient history. Two methods of 
measurement were used: special tests were devised and given at intervals 
during the term, and a comparison was made of the final term grades 
in these subjects. A comparison of the figures obtained from special-test 
averages, term grades, and records of improvement showed that in ancient 
history there was a decided advantage for pupils of high ability who were 
in high-ability groups. Pupils of low ability did much better work in 
mixed classes with brighter minds than they did in uniform groups of 
low-ability students. In geometry, freshman English, and sophomore Eng- 
lish the results obtained indicated that pupils of superior ability were 
able to do the work of the course equally well, whether in classes of uni- 
form ability or in mixed classes. On the other hand, pupils of inferior 
ability seemed to benefit by being in low-ability classes and being sepa- 
rated from stronger classmates. This study showed significant results in 
favor of homogeneous grouping for low-ability groups. 

In 1923-1924 Lillian Portenier was assigned two differentiated groups 
for an introductory course in algebra.? Group A was an accelerated group; 
Group B, a retarded group. In an attempt to maintain and improve the 
superior adjustment of pupils in Group A and to improve the poor ad- 
justment of Group B, a rather intensive case study of each of the fifty- 
two pupils was undertaken to discover factors tending toward success or 
failure in high school achievement. The study continued the following 
year, with most of these pupils enrolled with Portenier in plane geometry. 
As a result of the intimate contacts and personal interest aroused, the 
accumulation of data on the later achievement of the pupils in both 
groups was continued for twelve years. At the end of the twelve-year 
period most of the young people of Group A were still very well adjusted 
fo their surroundings. Of those in Group B, four still seemed poorly ad- 
justed to their vocational and social life, eight had attained an average 
degree.of adjustment, and seven manifested several signs of superior ad- 


2 R. Е. Cook, "A Study of the Results of Homogeneous Grouping of Abilities in 
High School Classes,” National Society for the Study of Education, 23d Yearbook, Part 
I, 1924, pp. 302-312. 

3 Lillian Portenier, “A Twelve-Year Study of Differentiated Groups of High School 
Pupils,” Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 29, no. 1, January 1938, рр. 1-14. 
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justment. It may be concluded that classification into differentiated groups 
did not prove detrimental to these pupils. The extra attention given and 
the interest in the two groups of exceptional pupils may have contributed 
to a more wholesome adjustment than would have resulted otherwise. 

In an experiment conducted in four tenth-grade biology classes of Sedro 
Woolley High School, Sedro Woolley, Washington, in two of the classes 
the students were classified and seated in three groups on the basis of 
past achievement, intelligence rating scores, and reading scores In a 
third class the students were classified but not seated in groups; the 
fourth class was neither classified nor grouped. Group I—students making 
B's and A's and having high average IQ and reading scores—was assigned 
certain biological experiments, microscopic work, and oral and written 
reports not assigned the other groups. Tests stressed the application of 
knowledge. The students who had been “coasting” at first objected to the 
additional work but soon preferred the plan. Group II—students making 
B's and C's and having IQ and reading scores average to low average— 
was allowed more time to assimilate the same amount of factual knowl- 
edge and terminology. Tests consisted of simple comparisons with some 
application expected. These students were pleased with the grouping 
from the beginning. Group III—students making D's and F's and having 
below-average ability and low reading scores—was assigned about one 
half as much work as Group I. Tests were designed to stress acquisition 
of relatively few facts and principles. This group liked its placement 
best of all. The study had several implications: superior biology students 
soon became willing participants in higher learning activities; there was 
little or no stigma resulting from seating by groups; a greater sense of 
belonging resulted from working with individuals of similar academic 
capacities; the method possibly permitted more effective teaching in ex- 
cessively large classes; and more time should be allotted to motivation 


exercises for weak students. 


GROUPING PROCEDURES SUPPORT TEAM-TEACHING, 
TRACK PLANS, AND CONVENTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Teacher opinion about homogeneous grouping procedures indicates 
that adolescents form better social groups when they are in groups of 
similar ability. There is evidence that better teaching takes place in 
conventional classroom programs when students of "like" interests and 
abilities are placed in the same class. Better students tend to improve 


4 Kenneth Hoover, “An Experiment on Grouping within the Classroom," California 
Journal of Secondary Education, vol. 30, no. 6, October 1955, PP- 326-331- 
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their class work and slower students are less prone to failure. Instructional 
materials are better utilized when similar ability groups are working in 
an area of instruction related to their particular IQ's and reading levels. 

Team-teaching programs permit the assemblage of small groups of fif- 
teen or fewer pupils who can handle data and solve problems on a 
similar level. In such an environment independent study can be pursued 
as the student develops the ability to work creatively on his own. Effective 
discussion skills can be learned and improved human relations developed. 
Greater satisfaction in learning accrues from the utilization of good 
grouping procedures in the large-class-small-group-independent study 
techniques incorporated in the Trump plan. A deep mutual understand- 
ing between students and team teachers can result when they share a 
common program through block scheduling and coordinate program- 
ming. 

"Track programs group students into subject areas that meet basic aca- 
demic requirements. Students are placed in a fast, an average, or a slow 
track with other students of similar ability. The outstanding feature of 
the track system is that it enables classroom teachers to provide instruc- 
tion that best meets individual differences among students having similar 
abilities and interests. 


Independent Study 


One of the most interesting developments in education has been the 
attempt to encourage the innate curiosity of youth as they seek answers 
to questions that baffle them. Both experience and research have sug- 
gested that the best secondary schools in the country do not use their 
faculties so much for teaching as to help students learn. These schools 
strive to help students increase their independence in study in many ways 
during the time that they are in attendance. Increasing opportunities are 
given to students to study on their own, to be free of inflexible assign- 
ments, and to develop a responsibility for completing the long-range tasks 
agreed upon by the students and their teachers. 

Freeing the teaching staff for more creative work has been one of the 
benefits of independent study. Teachers are able to spend more time in 
planning lessons, joining other members of the staff in team-teacher 
meetings, holding conferences with individual students, and encouraging 
students to explore the vast areas of knowledge that lie at their fingertips. 
Generally, students who are involved in any independent study program 
have demonstrated their ability to work on their own in an unsupervised 
situation and have done so enthusiastically. 
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THE LIBRARY OR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 


Although independent study programs are expensive, students reap 
many benefits from them. The traditional approach to independent 
study only in the library or study hall must be broken down. Today, stu- 
dents learn from a much wider variety of sources than merely books. 
Audio-visual learning aids, teaching machines, television, magazines, 
and journals are all materials that students need for meaningful inde- 
pendent study and research. In “The Case of the Curious Mind" 5 the 
problem of providing space for students in which to carry out independ- 
ent study in the resource center breaks down into a few of the following 
basic necessities: providing all the materials, printed or recorded, that 
a student might need; adopting a philosophy and a school organization 
that not only will permit but encourage the students to use the materials 
available to them; providing and arranging materials and space to serve 
the students rather than the materials themselves or the convenience of 
the staff; and planning different kinds of independent study space, such 
as a conventional supervised study hall, a less supervised materials center, 
and an unsupervised project area. Alcoves for independent study are 
essential to provide semiprivate space for students to work on their own. 
Small study rooms for conferences, for joint study by several students, or 
for seminars are equally necessary. 


4 SCHOOL FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY 


The Blackwell (Oklahoma) Senior High School is one of the first 
schools in the United States? to make independent study of all kinds 
the central feature of its physical design. The school has a conventional 
organization but is offering some large- and small-group instruction and 
will be moving toward a team staff. Its most striking innovation, how- 
ever, is its individual study center where students spend a majority of 
their time. Each student has his own home base, or study facility (a four- 
man desk with drawers serving as lockers) in the individual study center. 
The center contains the library-resource center and a unique circular 
teacher consultation and dining area. Otherwise, the space is completely 
open and filled with the home bases of the students. Blackwell's center 
replaces the conventional study hall, it serves as a cafeteria as students 
bring food in from a nearby kitchen and use their study desks as dining 
tables, and it is an assembly hall for the entire student body. 


5 High Schools 1962 (New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1962), pp. 38-52. 
6 Ibid. pp. 50-51. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY WILL REVOLUTIONIZE PROGRAM 
AND DESIGN 


In view of the current interest in independent study centers, it is likely 
that there will be a radical change in school organization and design. 
The newer purposes of education will be served better in schools that are 
planned around the concept of increasing the responsibility placed on 
students for their own learning. Experiments such as those conducted at 
the University of Illinois High School, the Fairfield (Illinois) High School 
and Los Alamos (New Mexico) High School will provide a theoretical 
base for the optimum use of self-directed study with various groups ac- 
cording to grade, ability, and subject. The evidence suggests that inde- 
pendent study directed toward the solution of problems important to 
students is of more value than completely teacher-dominated activities 
in which the students have little opportunity for independent explora- 
tion and research. 

With independent study occupying an average of 40 percent of a stu- 
dent's time in tomorrow's school, many opportunities will be available 
for self-directed research in student laboratories in the areas of language 
arts, social studies, mathematics, and science. Reference materials of all 
kinds, automated learning aids, and special rooms will be incorporated 
in the plans for student laboratories that challenge the creativity of 
students, The faculty, working in teacher teams, will organize its learning 
and instructional time so that maximum use will be made of student 
laboratories and student materials resource centers. Progressively freeing 
the student to learn independently will be an important goal of the 
secondary school of tomorrow. 


Educating the Gifted 


The conservation of human resources, one of the most important goals 
of American education, calls for the most complete possible growth and 
development of each individual in terms of his own ability, talents, and 
objectives. Such development, of course, must be geared to the best in- 
terests of society as well as those of the child. It is not surprising that 
the American public has recently given overwhelming support to the 
proposition of "quality education for its gifted children." 

"Today's secondary school is now recognizing that the able, or very 
superior, student is the potential leader of tomorrow and must be able 
to realize his potentialities through advanced educational opportunities. 


Early identification of the gifted is essential to the success of any pro^ 
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gram for superior students in the secondary school. Which students fall in 
an 10 range of 130 or more and exhibit other traits that identify them’ 
as gifted should be known by the seventh grade or earlier. Approximately 
5 percent of the student population should fall into this group. Identifica- 
tion is generally made through analysis of the results of a battery of 
standardized tests and the recommendations of one or more teachers who 
have had an unusually good opportunity to observe the student and his 
reaction to many physical, emotional, mental, and social situations in 
class. Such tests as the Stanford-Binet Scale, the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, and the Otis Group Test are typical of the screening 
devices used to identify the superior student. 


RESEARCH ON THE IDENTIFICATION AND GUIDANCE 
OF GIFTED PUPILS 


The University of Wisconsin, in conjunction with the Wisconsin State 
Board of Education, is carrying on a program of identifying, testing, and 
counseling children with high IQ's.* Ninety-one cooperating schools have 
been encouraged to use their own devices for selecting pupils, although 
high schools have consistently selected ninth graders that fall in the g5th 
to ggth percentile, Each high school has a quota of students, and each 
student who enters the program remains in it through the twelfth grade. 
The student visits the university at least once a year for counseling and 
testing and he may visit college classes and discuss academic matters with 
professors. The school receives a complete analysis of the results of the 
tests which are discussed thoroughly with teachers. Members of the uni- 
versity lab staff come to the high school, observe the student in the class- 
room, hold conferences with his parents and thus construct the student’s 
profile. The study, which is taking in 250 new students yearly, plans 
to follow each student in the program through college and into busi- 
ness. 

The California Study Program for the Gifted was established in 1957 to 
investigate the various approaches to teaching the gifted child and to 
make appropriate recommendations to the legislature. Thirty-two dis- 
tricts, with a total of 929 pupils, were included; of these 436 were in junior 
high and high school. In order to assess the effects of the program a num- 
ber of tests were used. The California Psychological Inventory, one of the 
tests, was used to test the students for social and personal maturity so that 


7 J. W. M. Rothney, “A State-wide Approach to the Discovery and Guidance of Superior 
Students," School and Society, vol. 89, Summer 1961, pp. 271-274- 

$ L. M. Lessinger and К. A. Martinson, “The Use of the Psychological Inventory with 
Gifted Pupils," Personnel and Guidance Journal, vol. 39, March 1961, pp. 572-575- 
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a comparison could be made with various other population groups, and 
to assess the gifted pupil's adjustment after a year in the special program. 
The tests showed that the gifted eighth-grade boy’s level of psychological 
maturity was that of the high school and adult male population. In com- 
parison with the norms of business executives, the eighth-graders rated 
higher on flexibility, responsibility, socialization, and communality. Gifted 
eighth-grade girls had ratings closer to those of the boys than to those of 
randomly selected eighth-grade girls, whom they excelled on all scales ex- 
cept femininity. Their ratings were equal to those of high school girls on 
all scales except capacity for status, social presence, self-acceptance, and 
achievement via independence. The gifted high school boy showed the 
pattern of the gifted junior high school students in that his ratings were 
significantly higher than those of his chronological peers. In relation to 
college norms, significant differences appeared on only six scales. Social 
presence, well-being, self-control, ability to make a good impression, and 
achievement via conformance were qualities in which the college group 
had higher ratings, whereas the gifted high school group exceeded the 
other in socialization. The ratings of gifted high school girls were similar 
to those of the boys; however the gifted high school girls and the college 
norm were found to be the most closely similar groups. The study demon- 
strated that the conventional method of associating peer group with 
chronological age may not be adequate. Rather, psychological maturity 
and intellectual level should be a deciding factor when seeking a peer 
group. Gifted high school students, regardless of age, seem to resemble 
one another. These considerations should be exploited when planning 
school experiences for a gifted student. 

A study of junior high school boys at the Bronx High School for Science 
(a school for the intellectually gifted) concerned itself with why students 
of seemingly similar abilities often do not achieve at the same level aca- 
demically.? The researchers explored the following areas for significant 
information: aptitudes, interests, personal problems, health, home and 
family background, socioeconomic status, reaction to school subjects, 
reaction to school, out-of-school activities, vocational and college plan- 
ning, and academic performance. Several different instruments were used: 
Differential Aptitude Tests, Kuder Vocational Preference Record, Mooney 
Problem Check List, school records, a student questionnaire, and the 
Hamburger Scale for rating socioeconomic classes. An achiever was 


9 Frankel, E., “A Comparative Study of Achieving and Underachieving High School 
Boys of High Intellectual Ability,” Journal of Educational Research, vol. 53, January 
1960, pp. 172-180. 
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matched with an underachiever on the following criteria: an achiever 
was in the top quartile of his class and an underachiever was in the low 
quartile; they were within twelve months of each other in age; and they 
were within five points of each other on entrance exam scores and in IQ. 
In 1957, 100 students were thus paired and the study was commenced. 
The results showed that achievers were distinctly superior in mathemati- 
cal and verbal aptitudes. The interests of the achievers were greater in 
mathematics and science, whereas those of underachievers were greater 
in the mechanical and artistic areas. The personal problems of the under- 
achiever seemed to center on his present academic difficulties; the achiever 
was concerned with college and his vocational plans. The health of both 
groups seemed to be the same; however, the underachievers were more 
frequently absent, indicating that all absences may not have been due to 
health reasons. The home and the family background were substantially 
alike, except in the education and occupation of the parents. The achiev- 
ers’ fathers were often in the top three occupational groups and had had 
more formal education than their wives. The underachievers' mothers usu- 
ally had had as much schooling as the fathers. The achievers rated higher 
on the socioeconomic test. The achievers selected mathematics as easiest 
and had a negative reaction to English; the underachievers disliked 
mathematics and selected science as best liked. The achievers’ aptitude 
for math and the underachievers’ aptitude for mechanical areas (labora- 
tory experiments in the science laboratory) appear to be the explanation 
for their selections, The underachievers’ reaction toward school was nega- 
tive and nonconforming; the achievers were leaders, were positive and 
conforming, and participated in extracurricular activities. The under- 
achievers, however, were involved to a greater extent than were achievers 
in out-of-school activities. The achievers looked upon college as prepara- 
tory to science with further specialized graduate study; underachievers 
regarded college as a direct vocational preparation. The academic per- 
formance of the underachievers deteriorated in the year of this study 
(ninth grade), whereas the achievers’ performance was high. A follow- 
through of this study into high school found that the difference in the 
mean scholastic average of the two groups had doubled. It appeared 
probable, therefore, that the factors related to underachievement were 


present prior to high school. 
EXPERIMENTAL PLANS 


Several different experimental plans have been launched to provide 
satisfactory programs for the gifted. 
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Acceleration. Permitting students to skip grades has historically been 
the most common method of accelerating children through school. Re- 
cently, some schools have permitted gifted students to take advanced 
courses at the school or at a neighboring college in addition to their regu- 
lar program. 

Early Admission to College. Some colleges and universities have ad- 
mitted as freshmen superior students who had completed only two 
or three years of high school. These students have performed exception- 
ally well in comparison with older students who had graduated from 
high school under the typical four-year program. 

Admission to College with Advanced Standing. These students remained 
in high school but completed work there that was equivalent to the work 
prescribed by the college. Advanced placement credit was given on the 
basis of course description, work covered, and satisfactory scores on 
examinations. 

Classroom Enrichment. Homogeneous grouping of students in certain 
classes permits enriched experiences for the gifted. English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, art, and music lend themselves 
very well to this plan. 

Saturday Classes. Additional work in any given subject field is possible 
through the availability of special classes or library facilities on week 
ends. Special help can be given students who wish to pursue laboratory 
science projects, foreign-language study, and the like on Saturday morn- 
ings. 

Summer Programs. Carefully selected students can enrich and accelerate 
their programs of study through summer session work. Gifted students 
can generally complete one or two courses when enrolled in a nine- or 
ten-week summer session program. 

Honors Programs. Students with an outstanding scholastic record are 
eligible for study in honors classes. College-level, lower-division materials 
in mathematics, science, foreign languages, and the creative arts are cov- 
ered in these classes. Rigorous investigation in any of these fields pro- 
vides a rare opportunity for scholarly research and independent study 
for the high-achievers. 

> Analysis of cost data indicates that the additional cost per pupil for 
Bifted programs at the secondary level ranges from $100 to $250. In a 
gifted-pupil program the principal must select competent and able staff 
members who work well with gifted children, assist them by providing a 
sufficient amount of instructional materials to give the program depth 
and breadth, limit class size to a maximum range of 20 to 25, and schedule 
staff planning time, space, equipment, and supplies as required. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF GIFTED-STUDENT PROGRAMS 


Several school systems throughout the country have developed pro- 
vocative and successful plans for the gifted student. Portland (Oregon) 
has taken advantage of a collaborative arrangement between its schools 
and Reed College by offering some advanced work for abler students. In- 
service training of teachers and summer workshops enable teachers to 
develop an understanding of the gifted and the materials for teaching 
them. Particular emphasis is placed on the creative process in developing 
the talents of these pupils. 

Houston (Texas) has stressed the challenging of abler students in such 
fields as English, mathematics, science, social studies, and foreign lan- 
guages, A series of curriculum bulletins has been written by the district 
to serve as guide lines in these and other subject fields. 

Wilmington (Delaware) has completed a three-year project for superior 
pupils to explore and evaluate procedures for meeting the needs of the 
gifted more adequately. About 6 percent of the staff took part in the 
study, research and study were accomplished through seminars, many 
curriculum materials were developed for the gifted, and the results of 
the program were carefully studied and evaluated. 

San Angelo (Texas) has extended a plan called the “three-rail cur- 
riculum." Three parallel courses of instruction have been developed in 
English, social studies, mathematics, science, and foreign languages. The 
top or first rail stresses exploration and research but students may take 
subjects in different rails according to their talent or ability in a par- 
ticular subject. 

Toronto (Canada) has studied the effect of "streamed" classes in which 
children of high potential have been grouped together. The Toronto 
Schools have reported that "it is quite unlikely that there is any one 
School where some streaming should not be tried." Toronto has had con- 
siderable success with underachieving gifted pupils and Saturday morning 
enrichment classes. 


The Dropout 


Although the number of dropouts has lessened materially within the 
last two decades, the problem of preventing the loss of students who 
should remain in school still confronts the administrator. Recent studies 
have shown these reasons for dropping out, in their order of importance: 
loss of interest, little or no success, work, marriage, nonattendance, mili- 
tary service, juvenile custody, and illness. The level at which the greatest 
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number of dropouts occurs is likely to be grade 11; the age of the typical 
dropout student, sixteen. Dropout students have indicated that they might 
have been encouraged to remain in school if they had worked part time 
during the school day, been offered more specific job training, received 
greater individualized instruction in smaller classes, and had more per- 
sonal contact with their teachers. 


THE MARYLAND STUDY 


The Maryland State Department of Education, in cooperation with 
the state's twenty-three county systems and the Baltimore City Depart- 
ment of Education, recently conducted a pupil dropout study.!? Every 
high school in the state participated, and 13,715 dropout cases were 
analyzed. The research gave no indication that most dropouts were delin- 
quents. In fact, 79 percent were not considered serious behavior problems. 
Nor were dropouts necessarily homeless or the product of broken homes. 
Eighty percent lived with at least one parent and уо percent with both. 
Lack of intelligence was not the dominant cause, for 49.8 percent of the 
dropouts had average to above-average ability. Also, 45.3 percent of the 
dropouts had not been retained in either elementary school or junior 
high school. 

Data on the dropouts revealed that more than half came from families 
where the head of the household was unskilled (46.4 percent) or unem- 
ployed (6.2 percent), his occupation was relatively unstable, and the in- 
come was low. Approximately 80 percent of the parents also had been 
dropouts. Two thirds of the dropouts had never participated in athletics 
or in extracurricular activities of any kind. Those taking the general 
course made up the largest proportion of the dropouts, and 56.5 percent 
had not achieved according to their abilities. In the Maryland study, 45.5 
percent were reading at sixth-grade level or below, and 47.5 percent were 
failing three or more subjects during the semester they left school. Lack 
of interest and lack of success were the reasons given by more than half 
of those dropping out of school. 

The study revealed the need for more participation in meaningful ac- 
tivities. Having a feeling of belonging is important to these dropouts 
who complained of being left out of school affairs, Activities and pro- 
visions to assure success in high school must begin in the home, in the 
elementary school, and in the community. These segments of the com- 
munity along with the high school, must share the burden of identifying 
and preventing dropout cases. 


10 Percy V. Williams, “School Dropouts," NEA Journal, vol. 52, no. 2, February 1963; 
pp. 11-12. 
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Textbook Selection 


School teachers and administrators are frequently involved in the 
selection of required textbooks, supplementary textbooks, and library 
books. A clearly defined procedure for the selection of learning materials 
of this kind is extremely valuable in assisting all those responsible for it. 
The use to be made of textbooks and library books and the responsibility 
of those taking part in the selection must be known. The community has 
a right to expect that the quality of the learning materials that are an 
integral portion of classroom instruction and learning will be clearly 
established, 

The principal has several responsibilities that relate to the procedure 
used in textbook selection: he should review textbooks being used at the 
school, organize a committee to handle the details connected with text- 
book adoption, obtain sample textbooks from publishers, approve and 
expedite all requests of the textbook committee, and report to the com- 
mittee the action taken by the district office on its requests for new text- 
books. A comprehensive written policy guide should assist those involved 
in textbook selection. 

A request for a new textbook should be made after a textbook has been 
used from four to six years. The new textbook should be chosen only 
after it satisfies these requirements: it challenges the student to greater 
intellectual effort, it is written on a suitable level, it relates with other 
appropriate fields of learning, and it meets the goals of learning and in- 
struction prescribed by the class. Such factors as cost, attractiveness, use 
of up-to-date material, and student reaction to sample copies should be 
considered before purchase. The administrator must be willing to share 
with the committee or the individuals who selected the textbook the re- 
sponsibility of defending its suitability to any who question the choice. 


Audio-Visual Services 


Twenty-five to thirty years ago the typical audio-visual program in the 
American secondary school was not an exemplary one. Poorly darkened 
rooms were often utilized to show films or filmstrips that were of doubtful 
value in supplementing or enriching the course. Equipment and materials 
frequently were so meager that the classroom teacher ignored them rather 
than depend upon audio-visual services to improve the instructional 
program in his classes. 

Great strides have been made in the upgrading of audio-visual services 
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in recent years. Budgetary studies show per pupil expenditures ranging 
as high as $4 to $6, with a resultant improvement in the instructional and 
learning procedures in many areas of the curriculum. Audio-visual ma- 
terials centers, audio-visual faculty planning committees, administrative 
personnel charged with the responsibility of directing these programs, and 
strong budgetary support from boards of education have broadened the 
scope of audio-visual services in many of today’s modern secondary 
schools. 

The National Defense Education Act has made provision for funds to 
be allocated local school systems to improve mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages. Furthermore, the NDEA has authorized movies for 
the training of personnel in audio-visual methods, distributed literature 
about audio-visual instructional materials, and even provided for the 
development and improvement of local audio-visual services. Audio- 
visual aids used as a constructive medium of communication in the 
schools are interesting, profitable ways of guiding and directing students 
toward improved instructional goals. The Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction (NEA) has done a great deal to improve instruction through 
audio-visual programs. The Audio-Visual Council on Public Information, 
composed of The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA), Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, American Association of School Librari- 
ans (ASCD), National Audio-Visual Association, and others lead in dis- 
seminating information of interest to school administrators by informing 
them as to theory and best practice. 

Certain basic audio-visual equipment is necessary for any secondary 
school. Although a small school’s needs would be much less, representa- 
tive items for a medium-sized secondary school would include films, film- 
strips, recordings, slides, and flat pictures, Equipping classrooms with 
proper blackout facilities (curtains, drapes, or Venetian blinds) and port- 
able projection tables as well as housing audio-visual equipment and 
materials in a distribution room or office is a task that requires faculty- 
administrative cooperation. Study prints, models, and exhibit specimens 
should be accompanied by supplies for developing teacher-made visual 
materials. The typical large secondary school should consider the follow- 
ing personnel services as essential: a teacher who has one or more periods 
to devote to directing the program; a clerk who is full time and runs the 
office; and student assistants who are scheduled to deliver materials and 
equipment to classrooms that have requested them. Good teaching requires 
that every avenue of exploration be utilized to discover audio-visual ma- 
terials that will enrich the classroom educational program. 
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Educational Television 


The secondary school in America has an enrollment in grades 9 
through 12 that is rapidly reaching the 10 million mark. Burgeoning stu- 
dent populations, coupled with teacher shortages and lack of proper class- 
room facilities, have forced educators to seek new means of properly edu- 
cating these students. One of the most promising media of mass com- 
munication is television. Studies have shown that the use of television in 
the classroom has brought a good quality of education to those schools 
that have carefully planned its use. Complex educational material that 
would otherwise be difficult if not impossible to bring into the class- 
room has been presented through this medium. 

A spectacular performance by educational television was the Midwest 
Airborne Program, which made telecasts to 13,000 schools in six mid- 
western states. Small schools especially benefited from this project be- 
cause their curriculums were enlarged, their educational experiences were 
expanded and enriched, their teachers were able to devote more time to 
working with individual students and with small groups that had ob- 
served a TV lesson in a large group situation. Moreover, the program 
offered advanced subjects that the small school could not. 

Hagerstown (Maryland) pioneered in the field of educational TV and 
was assisted by the Ford Foundation. Hagerstown discovered that special 
equipment was needed in the classroom to follow up the TV lesson. The 
place of the teacher in the classroom was firmly established but many 
teachers found it necessary to make extensive changes in their teaching 
methods. As a result of the Hagerstown experience the advocates of edu- 
cational TV regarded it more than ever as a powerful force in improving 
the curriculum. 

The use of educational TV as a means of mass education is still in the 
experimental stage and probably will remain so for some time. Problems 
of securing the necessary equipment and facilities, obtaining studio teach- 
ers, educating classroom students and teachers in the use of the new 
medium, and properly scheduling students must be resolved by adminis- 
trators before real gains in instruction are possible. National Defense 
Education Act funds are doing much to support experimentation and 
research and to disseminate to school systems information concerning the 
medium. Learning opportunities can be provided pupils both in and 
out of school, enriched learning experience can be adapted to the aca- 
demically superior, and the quality of the entire general education and 
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vocational preparation programs can benefit by the utilization of educa- 
tional TV. 


Teaching Machines 


The teaching machine is gradually revolutionizing the process of “self- 
study" in the classroom by allowing pupils to pursue subject matter ma- 
terial in easy, orderly progression. Several excellent machines on the 
market are in the $40-$50 price range and are adaptable to many class 
situations. All of these machines require a written response, offer im- 
mediate self-evaluation of the student's work, and ensure continuous stu- 
dent activity by providing for the correction of errors by the student as 
he progresses through the several steps specified in the lesson. Professor 
Sidney Pressey of Ohio State University is generally credited with in- 
venting nearly thirty-five years ago the first teaching machine with auto- 
matic multiple-choice answers. Teaching machines today have advanced 
greatly in their ability to allow the student to compose answers and re- 
view them through the process of feedback available immediately from 
the machine. 

A number of different types of teaching machines are described briefly 
below: 11 


Simple Write-In Machine: This device, used mainly by Porter, is a write-in 
type of teaching machine. It merely controls the exposure of mimeographed 
sheets of paper so that only a line at a time can be shown. The student 
writes directly on the exposed line; then he moves a lever that exposes the 
answer and the next line. He can still see his response under a sheet of glass; 
he indicates on the answer line whether he was correct or incorrect. The 
device is hand-fed but satisfactorily prevents cheating, which could be ac- 
complished by looking ahead. It has been used by Porter to teach spelling 
to second- and sixth-graders, and by Schutz in Arizona for programming 
problems. Similar simple write-in machines are Rheem's DIDAK 501, the 
Foringer Machine, and the Bell device. 


Computer: An IBM 650 digital computer was used with a typewriter input- 
output as a teaching machine. Knowledge of results was given by having 
the typewriter keyboard freeze if an error was made. Branching was also 
used: students who responded correctly could elect to skip items. 

Punch Board: The punch board developed by Pressey at Ohio State is a 
small board, about the size of a man’s hand, that contains rows of holes. 
Multiple-choice questions are presented on a separate mimeographed sheet, 


ir Е. В. Fry, G. L. Bryan, and J. W. Rigney, “Teaching Machines: An Annotated Bib- 
liography, "Prepared for the Office of Naval Research by the Department of Psychology 
Е ue ME E of Southern California, November 1959. Reprinted by permission 
of the author. 
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and the students respond to each question by pushing a hole in the ap- 
propriate row. If his choice is correct, the pencil goes deep into the punch 
board; if he is wrong, the pencil does not go so deep. Each punch, correct or 
incorrect, makes a hole in the paper, which can be preserved. Numerous 
studies have been done at Ohio State by Pressey and his graduate students, 
using the punch board. Navy Special Devices Center has developed a very 
similar punch board and has sent some to the fleet for utilization. 
Scrambled-Book: The scrambled book presents a problem situation on the 
first page with several multiple-choice answers at the bottom. The student 
responds to the question by selecting an answer at the bottom, which gives 
a page number. He then turns to this page and is told whether or not his 
selection is correct and why. This device provides branching, which means 
that students making incorrect responses are given remedial help or are led 
to repeat a certain section of the main program. 

Automatic Rater: The automatic rater is a multiple-choice type of teaching 
machine. It was used during World War II by the Navy for incidental train- 
ing and currently is being used by Keisler at U.C.L.A. for experiments in 
teaching arithmetic to children. The subject looks at a question on a small 
screen, then responds by pushing one of five buttons. He learns the results 
before the machine will move to the next line. Items are stored on a film 
loop. There is no variation in sequencing or mode. 

Programmed Text: This device, developed by Homme, Glaser, and Evans, 
is a unique form of textbook. The top third, or panel, on a page presents 
a question. The student responds to the question subjectively and then 
turns the page to learn the next question on the top panel, continuing as 
before. After the student has worked through all the top panels, he re- 
turns to the front of the book and works through the middle panel; he 
then works through the lower panel. 


In summary, the teaching machine techniques appear to be best suited 
to subjects where ideas are developed sequentially as in mathematics, 
foreign languages, and science. The student rewards for “achieving at his 
own rate” are greatly enhanced through the teaching machine process. 
The possibilities for individualized instruction, for speeding the learning 
process for fast, normal, and slow students, and for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the teacher are at last within sight for the secondary school. 


Work Experience Programs 


The secondary school has a basic reponsibility to assist its students to 
pursue a realistic educational program that will aid them in finding and 
undertaking a suitable career of their choice? There are several types 


12 A basic source used for this section was Henry T. Tyler, Work Experience Pro- 
grams, Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, vol. 25, no. 3, July 


1956, pp. 1-147. 
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of programs that enable students to investigate the careers that may be 
opened to them. Many schools offer elective classes that have a decided 
vocational emphasis and permit the student to obtain some rudimental 
information about his vocational choice (wood shop, print shop, home 
economics, advanced instrumental classes, and the like). Social studies 
courses often contain “vocational” units that allow the student an op- 
portunity to explore the cluster types of vocations available and to gain 
an insight into the vocational areas that appeal to him most. Many schools 
have in-school work opportunities that may be tried with or without pay. 
A more recent innovation is the work experience program that is gen- 
erally administered on a cooperative basis with community business es- 
tablishments or industries, 

Although the work experience movement appears to have begun with 
Herman Schneider at the Cincinnati School of Engineering in 1909, it 
did not receive widespread acceptance until the advent of the National 
Youth Administration program during the depression of the 1930's. Dur- 
ing World War II the need for high school youth to alleviate the shortage 
of manpower increased opportunities for work experience. More and 
more high schools today are embarking on work experience programs 
as a way to help youth “develop salable skills" and to provide lifelike 
educational situations for all youth who can benefit by this experience. 

The majority of work experience programs are provided for eligible 
eleventh- and twelfth-graders, although some tenth-grade students are 
accepted. Satisfactory grades in other subjects are expected to be main- 
tained by the student while he is in the program. Many students locate 
their own jobs but some schools arrange for work experience jobs them- 
selves or in cooperation with the state employment agency. Parents are 
usually consulted by school personnel before a student is enrolled for 
work experience. 

Counseling interviews, bulletins, and brochures are used frequently to 
interest students in the program. Employers are recruited through per- 
sonal contact by school employees, newspaper publicity, letters to cham- 
bers of commerce and employer groups, and through talks to service 
clubs. 

A work experience coordinator or supervisor often administers the 
work experience program. Unfortunately, relatively little time is given 
the typical coordinator in which to supervise and develop the program. 
The median time allotted ranges from five to ten hours a week. Personal 
visits by the coordinator to the employer's place of business are essential 
and probably should be no fewer than twice a semester. On a full-time 
basis the coordinator should be assigned no more than 5o students for 
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an exploratory program or 72 students for a general work experience 
program. Sufficient secretarial help is necessary to handle the volume of 
work resulting from this program. 


Date of issuance’ PERMIT TO WORK — aie of Expiration ~ 


on Saturdays and during Regular Vacation from School 
(This form must be in custody of employer during time of employment and returned 
to employee when employment terminates.) 


EMPLOYER: Name. Sex. 
NOTE Minor’s Age and 

Proof, THEN read on back WG 
of card: Address. ge WWW 


Ages 12 and 13—Раг. I 
^" 14 and 15—Par. П 
~ 16 and 17—Раг. Ш 

ALSO read Раг. IV 


Ti eR Ime SA ee ee 


School Noman пе ПН Ен 


SCHOOL DISTRICT: 


Signature 
Title 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FORM PSA-6 


Fig. 8-1 


Part-time classroom activities should be programmed to supplement 
the on-the-job experience. It is recommended that no fewer than 36 hours 
of work extending through at least 12 weeks of a semester be required to 
earn one semester unit of credit. Proper entries regarding the student's 
work experience should be made in the cumulative record folder. The 
guidance department appears to be best suited to administer work ex- 
perience education of an exploratory or general nature while the voca- 
tional department is best equipped to handle vocational work experience 


education. 


Par. 1. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (F.L.S.A.-1938) prohibits all 
employment of minors UNDER 14 years of age in industries subject to this Act. 
PAR. II. Certain jobs may be held by minors 14 and 15 years old in industries 
subiect to F.L.S.A. (40 hour week limit). lt is the employer's responsibility to 
check on legality of jobs. (Also see Par. 111.) | 
Jar. HI. Industries subject to F.L.S.A.-1938 may not hire а minor whose permit 
does not show one of the following as proof of age: Certificate of Birth or Bap- 
tism, Insurance Policy, Bible Record (or other document), Passport, or the com- 
bination of School Record and Affidavit. 
Par. IV. Minors under 18 years may not work more than 8 hours per day or 
48 hours per week, nor before 5 a.m. or after 10 p.m. 

ALL occupations dangerous to life and limb or injurious to health or morals 
ere prohibited for minors UNDER 16 years. 


Minor's Signatur: 


Fig. 8-1 (cont.) 
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WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FORMS 


The school should enroll the student in a work experience program 
only when he has a written promise of employment. Also, he should pre- 
sent a medical certificate from his physician giving evidence of his physi- 
cal fitness for work. A Permit to Work form (Figure 8-1) should be 
issued officially by the school to the student and revoked when employ- 
ment is terminated. A Permit to Employ form (Figure 8-2) should be 15 
sued the employer for his files as proof that the working minor is legally 
employed. Finally, an Employer Report on Student Worker form (Figure 
8-3) will assist the coordinator in making his final report on the student’s 
success in the work experience education program. 


Summer School 


The first summer school in America was organized by the First Church 
of Boston in 1866. Just prior to the depression of the 1930's, summer 
schools were sponsored by many large city school systems, but the eco- 
nomic decline of the nation caused many districts to discontinue them for 
a period of fifteen to twenty years. The decade 1950-1960 brought a re- 
newed interest in and support for summer school programs due to a 
demand for a longer school year, an increase of offerings in academic sub- 
jects, and a realization that some students needed remedial work. During 
the 1960'8 summer school programs have expanded at such a rate that by 
1970 it is likely that every child, rural or urban, will be able to attend a 
summer school in his own or a neighboring community. 

Enrichment programs for all students are currently the primary pur- 
pose of summer school offerings, although superior students are being 
given accelerated opportunities. The typical secondary summer school is 
organized on a six- or eight-week term and generally begins within one 
or two weeks following the close of the spring term. Prediction of summer 
school enrollment figures suggests that 10 to 20 percent of the school’s 
population during the academic year will attend. The length of the sum- 
mer session day is likely to vary from three to six hours, depending upon 
the scope of the curriculum and the student population. There seems to 
be no single standard for tuition charges. Some districts make a flat 
charge, some charge according to the number of courses or units taken 
by the student, and others make no charge. 

A survey of summer school opportunities by the NEA Research Division 
in 1959 found such courses as Russian, Great Books, rapid reading, cre- 
ative writing, driver education, typing, music, art, precollege English, 
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languages, mathematics, and science. The extent of summer school pro- 
grams offered in 256 school districts is shown in Figure 8-4. 

Several forms should be used in the summer school program: applica- 
tion forms for employment; list of students recommended for summer 
school attendance; preregistration forms for prediction of enrollment; 
registration and attendance forms; and report cards. Bulletins to parents 
and others should be issued in the spring when summer session plans are 
complete and during the session as necessary. 


Elementary and Secondary Programs 
Secondary Programs 


Population of Onl 
school districts у 


500,000 
and over 


100,000- 
499,999 


30,000-99,999 
10,000 -29,999 


5000-9999 


2500-4999 


All districts 
60% 45% 30% 15% 15% 30% 45% 60% 
Fig. 8-4 
Extent of Summer School Programs, 1959 


Source: NEA Research Bulletin, “Summer Schools = Opportunity,” 
Vol. 38, no. 1, February 1960, p. 24. Reprinted by permission of the 
Research Division of the NEA. 


Rarely is a student allowed to earn more than credit for a full year’s 
course (1 unit or 10 semester hours) in one summer school session. Many 
districts rotate the location of the summer school among different build- 
ings in the district and, in most cases, no bus transportation is furnished. 
If the enrollment falls below fifteen the class is usually dropped. Most 
summer schools employ a full-time principal whose salary is often com- 
puted on an eleven- or twelve-month basis; others pay an extra step in 
the schedule or on a straight hourly basis. Teachers are generally rotated 
in the district as a matter of policy, with the teachers on whose campus 
the summer school is being held having first choice of assignments. 
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Examples of Good Educational Practice 


South Auburn Evaluates Pupil Progress. The faculty of South Auburn 
High School regards four areas as essential to the evaluation of pupil 
progress. (1) The grading system must be uniform throughout the school 
without destroying teacher initiative. Citizenship and effort grades are 
included as well as subject matter achievement grades. Reasonable grade 
distributions should be given in each class, Parents must be notified when 
students are failing. (2) The relationship between grades and interests, 
needs, and abilities is recognized when students are counseled properly 
into subjects best suited to them. Each group is then stimulated to achieve 
its highest potential. (8) Standardization of grades should be achieved 
through the acceptance of common grading objectives. Each department 
or subject area should have comparable grade distributions. (4) Through 
proper scheduling, failure and retention of students should be kept at a 
minimum. Minimum subject matter achievement standards should be 
publicized in advance to both students and parents. 

Grouping Practices at Hyatville. The Hyatville High School uses as its 
basis for selecting students for various groups such items as test informa- 
tion, student interest, behavior patterns, previous academic success, and 
teacher judgment. Parental approval, personality factors, and aptitude 
test data are also considered. Hyatville administrators deliberately con- 
struct a flexible class program that can be adjusted to various group re- 
quirements. In the scheduling process special teacher qualifications, 
equipment requirements, and instructional needs are reviewed as they 
relate to the unique demands of certain groups. Ungraded classrooms are 
provided for some students, and grouping techniques are utilized within 
each class. Some vocational pupils are scheduled into a work experience 
program while others, as potential dropouts, may be placed in a minimum 
day plan. Accelerated and gifted students are placed in an extended day 
program and, if they wish, may enroll in Saturday classes. 

Textbook Adoption Procedures at Mastford. The procedure followed in 
the adoption of textbooks at Mastford has proven highly successful, An 
annual questionnaire on textbooks is submitted to the teachers to identify 
areas of need, to find what readoptions are recommended, and to dis- 
cover any anticipated course changes that will affect textbook use. Pub- 
lishers are requested to submit sample texts early in the spring for teacher 
review and written evaluation. A district committee then makes an assess- 
ment of the teacher evaluations and submits its own recommendations to 
the district administrative staff. At this point, all recommended texts are 
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placed on display and criticism from the public is invited. The superin- 
tendent, with the administrative staff, makes the final recommendation 
to the board of education, which adopts the texts through official board 
action. Adopted textbooks are to be retained in the classroom a minimum 
of three years. 

Rock Heights and Its Audio-Visual Services. The junior high school at 
Rock Heights spends approximately $1600 a year on audio-visual equip- 
ment. Requests for the purchase of audio-visual materials are made 
through the various departments to the local audio-visual department 
and are forwarded to the district instructional materials department. 
Rental materials are ordered and received by the district office and are 
then forwarded to the school audio-visual department. District-owned 
materials can be ordered through the audio-visual department, which 
forwards the order to the district office. Materials located at the school 
are ordered and scheduled through the school audio-visual office. Sound 
projectors, slide and filmstrip projectors, opaque projectors, tape record- 
ers, record players, microphones and stands, and screens are available on 
the local campus. 

Educational Television at Appleton. The new high school at Appleton 
was designed for televised lessons relayed from the district closed-circuit 
television system. Team teaching and flexible scheduling also are an 
integral part of the instructional program in conjunction with educa- 
tional television. Although the studio teacher provides a common learning 
experience through the telelesson, the classroom teacher is responsible 
for individualizing this experience and extending the learning oppor- 
tunities related to the purpose of the lesson. All teachers at Appleton are 
expected to provide a good physical climate in the classroom for tele- 
vision viewing, to create a readiness for learning through a discussion of 
the lesson and its purpose before the program, to see that students take 
notes during the telelessons, and to organize activities after the lesson that 
will enrich the material under study. At weekly meetings with the studio 
teachers lesson guides and materials for the next program are furnished 
the classroom teacher. Projects and many other activities usually result 
from the student interest and enthusiasm thus generated. 

"Teaching Machines and the Classroom. Falmouth Junior High School 
utilizes teaching machines in several of its subjects, primarily mathematics 
and science. Each classroom in these subjects has from four to six ma- 
chines, and students are permitted to use them as the need arises. Pro- 
gram material for the machines is suggested by the teacher to provide for 
greater individualization of instruction and to facilitate the evaluation 
of student progress. Routine drill and memory work often can be done 
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best by the machines, thereby freeing the teacher for more individual aid 
to the students. Falmouth teachers have discovered that fast-learning 
students and their opposites, the slow learners, receive the most aid from 
the teaching machines. Precision and reinforcement in a self-learning 
situation are major benefits derived from the use of these machines. 
Working to Learn at Richmond. This city high school, with an enroll- 
ment of 2000 students, schedules work experience as an integral part of 
the secretarial practice class. For one semester thirty senior students work 
Monday through Friday from 1:00 to 4:00 P.M. in places of business. The 
work substitutes for classroom experience, and the students, who must have 
a B average to enroll in the program, are under the supervision of the 
work experience coordinator, The basic wage for these students is $1.25 
per hour and many of them continue to work for their firm on Saturdays 
and school holidays. 

Summer School at Cumberland. School district officials assigned the 
vice-principal of Cumberland High School to be in charge of the summer 
school program as principal. The program included enrichment oppor- 
tunities for gifted students, make-up courses for those needing remedial 
work, extension of elective courses, and advanced placement. Classes were 
scheduled on a two-hour basis from eight to noon over an eight-week 
period. Prescheduling had been done in the spring. No tuition was 
charged for this four-hour session and students were to register in two 
courses, The enrollment was 450. Grades were given for the summer 
work, although some courses were noncredit. Homework was assigned in 
each class, At the end of the summer all teachers had students evaluate 
their learning experiences as a basis for improving the program next 
year. 
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SCHEDULE CONSTRUCTION 


The responsibility for schedule making in smaller secondary schools 
rests primarily with the principal but in larger schools the vice-principal 
often has this assignment. Regardless of who is charged with the knotty 
problem of schedule making, it is one that requires many days and weeks 
of hard work and strict concentration. To place the pupil with the right 
teacher at the correct time is the essence of good schedule making. 


Scheduling Considerations 


BASIC FACTORS 


The schedule is the secondary school's blueprint for present and future 
action. The organizational work in schedule making is a task that, in great 
measure, proves the worth and competency of the principal. Unlike the 
direct face-to-face contacts with students and teachers, which often repre- 
sent the pleasurable side of administration, the impersonal pencil and 
paper work involved in scheduling is viewed by most administrators as a 
necessary but tedious task. 

Since the late 1950’s many factors have made schedule making even 
more difficult: the rapid increase in school enrollment; the tendency to 
program block or core courses; the need for careful attention to staff de- 
sires and abilities; the increase in the number of subjects offered in the 
curriculum; the advent of team teaching and specialized programs; and 
the extension of the work experience program. To meet these new de- 
mands it is highly important that the principal know much about his own 
school, the attributes of the student body, and the community in which 
the school is located. The process of schedule making has long remained 
a mystery to the staff and the general public. Administrators should de- 
vise written policy statements that describe the procedures used in sched- 
uling, the role of individual staff members in schedule making, the func- 
tions of departments and scheduling committees, and the duties of the 
administrative staff. 


WHY SCHEDULE CONSTRUCTION IS IMPORTANT 


The construction of the daily schedule presents an opportunity to the 
schedule maker to devise an efficient and workable plan that eventually 
will meet the needs of individual students. The schedule should never be 
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a barrier over which the school stumbles as it attempts to prepare a block 
of time that is flexible in terms of space, teachers, and students. The 
schedule maker should aim to develop the best schedule possible in the 
light of the conditions that exist in the school and community. Foresight 
in planning, a keen insight into the needs of students and the school, and 
the ability to prepare the schedule cooperatively with members of the 
staff are essential ingredients in schedule making. 

The preparation of the schedule involves several considerations. The 
program of studies should be attractive enough to encourage all students 
to remain in school until graduation. Students need to be reasonably 
grouped by ability so that each individual has a program adapted to his 
needs and attainment level. Only elective courses that challenge students 
should remain in the schedule, Each student should receive assistance 
from a teacher or a counselor in preparing his own program. The courses 
that make up the schedule should offer the student a variety of opportuni- 
ties related to his vocational plans. 

Schedule planning should not concentrate on a neat, geometrical de- 
sign that pleases the eye but does not provide an educationally sound 
program for every student. Scheduling to meet tomorrow's needs is not 
a matter of placing the student and the teacher together in a certain 
place at a specified time, That schedule calls for variation in the time 
allotted to classes, coordination of effort by teaching teams, the provision 
of more time for each student by the teacher, the combination of certain 
subject areas in a core or block of time, and the placement of the appro- 
priate students into track plans that are suitable to the gifted, college 
preparatory, vocational, or slow-learning students. Pupil and teacher 
load, challenging courses, flexible time schedules, and extension of the 
school day and the school year are but a few of the considerations that 
face those responsible for constructing the schedule. 

Any schedule should take into consideration the ability as well as the 
limitations of the teaching staff. Awareness of the competency areas of all 
members of the staff will greatly assist anyone who constructs a schedule. 
Biographical data sheets of teachers should be on file in the principal’s 
office, to be referred to when the schedule is planned. If a committee or 
departments are involved in coordinating the schedule these groups 
should have access to such information. The schedule will improve class- 
room instruction only when teacher capabilities and talents are reviewed. 
Such factors as personality, background, and teaching ability should be 
known to the principal, whose recommendations on teaching assign- 
ments should be made in the light of his confidential knowledge of such 
data. 
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DECISIONS TO BE MADE PRIOR 
TO SCHEDULE CONSTRUCTION 


Several basic considerations should be dealt with prior to scheduling: 


(1) The professional staff should study and reach agreement on the ability 
of the students to reach the goals that have been prescribed for them 
through the development of the curriculum. The curriculum should re- 
flect, in terms of courses offered, those educational experiences that will 
be meaningful to students and should eliminate those course areas that 
are nonessential and add little to students’ programs. An example would 
be the scheduling of advanced courses in mathematics, history, and the 
like, which cannot be successfully mastered by a significant proportion 
of the student body. Students should be given an opportunity to enroll 
in those courses that are of greater value to them in terms of vocational 
preparation or terminal education. Students who can profit by taking 
advanced academic course work should be counseled into a college- 
preparatory program. (2) The administrator should review the curriculum 
carefully to determine if it legally meets the requirements of the state, 
district, and local school. Some districts, for instance, require driver 
training in the tenth grade, whereas others may demand that physical 
education classes for all meet at least twice a week. (3) The elective course 
structure should be reviewed to decide what additions or deletions are 
necessary, Enrollments in some courses may have been excessively high 
and the possibility of extra sections should be considered, On the other 
hand, low enrollments may force the conclusion that a particular course 
is no longer economically feasible and should be dropped. (4) The 
scheduling of special education classes for the academically superior stu- 
dent or the slow learner is another consideration. Accelerated programs 
for the gifted may necessitate the scheduling of "honors classes" while 
special classes for the slow or resistant learners may be educationally 
sound as a grouping technique. A variety of groupings for students in 
general and special education classes for some will help young people to 
develop and attain worthy goals for themselves and society. 

(5) Because of the limited financial support available to most schools, 
the primary attention of faculties must be directed toward providing 
worthwhile curricular experiences. It is estimated that 30 to 40 percent 
of the secondary school population experiences some difficulty in meeting 
curricular requirements; the correction of this situation is imperative to 
the existence of a meaningful curriculum. Extracurricular programs are 
of great value, however, in developing the student who needs to know 
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how to play as well as work; how to enjoy cultural experiences in art, 
music, and literature; and how to grow a sound body as well as a sound 
mind. (6) The faculty should evaluate the entire curricular and extracur- 
ricular program before the initial work begins on the schedule. Data 
should be gathered from one year to the next to assist the faculty in this 
evaluation process. The previous schedule should be examined in the 
light of the experiences provided for young people, a two- to three-year 
educational plan should be considered, and the efficiency of the previous 
schedule in fostering a well-coordinated school should be rated. 

(7) The administrator must allot the time to be spent in the school 
day and determine the dates for the beginning and ending of the school 
year, the holidays to be observed, and any special events to be scheduled 
by the school. The opening and closing time of the school must follow 
the state requirements concerning the minimum school day, the board of 
education’s policy, and the availability of bus transportation for students 
living a considerable distance from school. The duration of class time 
must be decided upon. Should the periods be 15 to go minutes long or shall 
more conventional periods of 50 to 55 minutes be planned? Should some 
classes meet daily at the same time, with others convening only on cer- 
tain days for longer periods of time? Perhaps a special education class 
with a single teacher for slow learners should meet on the basis of a 
shorter school day than that for regular classes. Problems such as allow- 
ance for the physical education shower time and shop clean up time 
should be considered. Opportunities for honors students to do individual 
study and research, increased laboratory time for academic classes, greater 
shop time for vocational students, work experience opportunities for on- 
the-job training, opportunities for large and small group programs with 
a team teaching combination—all these are areas that must be explored 
before the schedule is developed. 

(8) Another aspect of preplanning the schedule is a study of school 
enrollment. A study of previous years’ enrollments will be invaluable in 
forecasting next year's student population. The city or county planning 
commission will be aware of any residential or industrial developments 
in the planning stage that will affect the number of students to be en- 
rolled during the ensuing year. Gas, water, and electric utility companies 
are willing to share information on the growth of any community. A 
study of new and incoming student lists from “feeder” schools will make 
scheduling predictions more accurate. 

(9) The qualifications of the faculty should be surveyed: credentials, 
major and minor areas of preparation, subjects a particular person feels 
competent to teach, and extracurricular activities he would be willing to 
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sponsor. Each teacher should be given an opportunity to express prefer- 
ence about the subjects that are to be assigned. (10) A final consideration 
is the school plant and how it may best be utilized for curricular and 
extracurricular programs. Each plant and site have their limitations, but 
good scheduling can overcome most deficiencies. 

Some miscellaneous considerations to note in the preliminary planning 
of the schedule are these: determination of a reasonable and equitable 
teaching load; the possibility of double or staggered sessions and their 
effect on the schedule; track programs for varied ability level and voca- 
tional preparation groups; health and safety considerations that affect 
both teachers and students; food service requirements and utilization; 
passing periods and “snack” or recess periods; released time for religious 
education; remedial instruction in reading and arithmetic; "adjustment" 
or discipline classes; adequate provision for faculty conferences and plan- 
ning periods; homeroom periods on a heterogeneous basis; and possible 
changes in faculty personnel through retirement, resignation, or transfer. 
Finally, the district and school budgets should be studied to determine 
what improvements are possible in the areas of curriculum, classrooms, 
and special services as they relate to the schedule. 


Building the Conventional Schedule 


The schedule must serve the student, the faculty, and the school ade- 
quately. Many profitable techniques for constructing a good schedule 
have been devised; some of the recent experimental approaches will be 
discussed later. The conventional schedule, however, follows certain basic 
procedures that are necessary to the construction of a schedule for today's 
secondary school. Any of several methods may be utilized in the formula- 
tion of such a schedule: the mosaic method, the block plan, and the con- 
flict chart. 


THE MOSAIC METHOD 


The mosaic method is used frequently in smaller secondary schools and 
is a flexible plan with a checkerboard pattern. Any subject may be 
Scheduled at any time, and changes from one period to another are often 
made in the light of program conflicts as they appear on the conflict chart. 
The mosaic method might well be called the “experience method," for it 
depends upon the intuition and skill of the schedule maker to place 
courses in such a relative position on the schedule that a minimum of 
conflicts of subjects will appear on students programs. Recognition of 
ability grouping techniques is generally lacking in the mosaic method, 
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for students are scheduled independently into courses that are open and 
available. This method has been found to be best adapted to smaller 
secondary schools with an enrollment of 750 or less. 


BLOCK METHOD 


The block scheduling method is used less frequently than the mosaic 
method. However, it has the advantage of taking any number of pupils, 
placing them in a “block” or combination, and arranging them in non- 
conflicting sections, If, for example, 100 students were programmed for 
Social Studies 1, English 1, Mathematics 1, and Latin 1, these students 
could be divided into three sections of approximately 33 students each or 
four sections of 25 each. The schedule would then be designed to place 
each of these subjects at different periods so that the same teacher could 
be assigned these sections. 


Sections Period 1 Period 2 Period 3 Period 4 
BLOCK 1 SOCIAL ENGLISH 1 MATHEMAT - LATIN 1 
STUDIES 1 ICS1 
BLOCK 2 ENGLISH 1 SOCIAL LATIN 1 MATHEMAT- 
STUDIES 1 1051 
BLOCK 3 МАТНЕМАТ- LATIN] SOCIAL ENGLISH 1 
ICS 1 STUDIES 1 
BLOCK 4 LATIN 1 MATHEMAT- ENGLISH 1 SOCIAL 
ICS 1 STUDIES 1 


The block method, which stresses the orderly progression of students 
from one grade to another, works best at the junior high school level, 
where large numbers of seventh- and eighth-grade students follow the 
same curricular pattern and can be grouped into “blocks” easily. Ability 
grouping is readily managed by placing students of like abilities and in- 
terests in the same section, which allows the teacher to challenge the en- 
tire class with educational experiences for like members of the group. 
Only high schools of 500 students or over can use the block method 
profitably; it is impractical to section classes that are ordinarily small in 
enrollment, such as French 3 and 4, physics, trigonometry, and the like. 


THE CONFLICT CHART 


The conflict chart is a great timesayer but only single-section classes 
should be placed on it. These are the courses that provide an opportunity 
for individual student program conflicts, for the student may elect two 
or more courses that are scheduled during the same period. The prepara- 
tion of a conflict chart for a high school enrolling 1750 should take ap- 
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proximately five or six hours. The plotting of conflicts between single- 
section classes will aid the schedule maker greatly in placing single sec- 
tions in different periods, which will reduce these potential conflicts. 
The chart should consist of rows and columns of single-section classes 
that have been scheduled each period. Conflict charts should be made for 
each period, a record of each conflict should be made on the chart, and 
the conflicting students’ programs should be aside; the schedule is then 
revised to place conflicting sections in periods where they no longer con- 
flict. A few students’ programs may have to be adjusted if the conflicts 
involve only a small number, for to change conflicting single-section 
subjects may cause other and more serious conflicts. 


Steps to Follow in Conventional Scheduling 


The actual process of preparing the master schedule is now ready to 
be undertaken, It is assumed that the schedule maker understands the 
three basic methods used in scheduling: the mosaic method, the block 
plan, and the conflict chart. 


THE MASTER SCHEDULE BOARD 


A master schedule board should be the next step. The schedule board 
can be constructed quickly and easily and should give an immediate 
visual plan of both the process and the final product of scheduling. The 
schedule board should be simply constructed with a plywood back and 
framed with heavier wooden strips. Pockets should be made in every 
square with the names of faculty members placed vertically on the left- 
hand side of the board and the periods listed horizontally across the top 
of the board, The size of the board will depend on the number of teachers 
and the number of periods. The room to which a particular teacher is 
assigned during the day may appear beside his name, unless he is unable 
to teach in a single room and is moved from period to period. In that 
event the room number appears on the individual class assignment slips. 
Pockets should be placed in each square so that small rectangular slips 
designating the name of the class to be scheduled may be put in each. 
Even counseling and planning periods, extracurricular assignments, and 
other duties should be placed on the schedule board to indicate each 
teacher’s complete daily assignment. Slips of different colors may be used 
to designate different blocks of students, varying programs such as those 
in the four-track curriculum, special teaching assignments (as in counsel- 
ing), or any other particular situation desired. The number of students 
scheduled in each class should be tallied so that the total enrollment of 
the class will be known. Classes may be added or deleted on the basis of 
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the tally, which will indicate whether a class is becoming too large or too 
small. Switching classes from one period to another is done easily on a 
flexible schedule board of this type. Changes in personnel can also be 
easily made by pulling the slip for the teacher concerned and replacing it 
with the name of the new instructor. Using the same procedure described 
in making the schedule board, a large, plain sheet of paper or cardboard 
may be used to develop a schedule. Approximately a quarter of the time 
spent in working with the schedule on paper, however, can be saved by 
using a master schedule board. 


4 PLAN FOR CONVENTIONAL SCHEDULING 


The schedule maker finally is ready to start scheduling. Beginning with 
a review of the curriculum in the late fall to the opening of classes in Sep- 
tember, the schedule represents a primary function of the principal or his 
delegate, The successful schedule will assist the school greatly in achieving 
community objectives, it will reflect the individual needs and abilities of 
students, and it will make optimum use of the teaching talents of the 
faculty, Flexibility without causing confusion, maximum utilization of 
the physical plant, and the fostering of a good guidance program are 
characteristics of the optimum schedule. Overcrowded facilities, double 
sessions, and transportation problems will, of course, greatly increase the 
problem of scheduling. Parent orientation, teacher-pupil planning, Career 
Days, visits from college and university personnel, provision for home- 
rooms, curriculum coordination, and faculty participation in making the 
schedule are all ingredients of a successful schedule. 


IMPORTANT STEPS TO FOLLOW IN SCHEDULING 


A time chart for scheduling in the secondary school is suggested below. 
The mechanical aspects as well as human concern are incorporated in 
this plan. Dates and events are approximate and must be regarded as 
only guide lines to follow in the conventional scheduling for any school. 


Nine Important Steps to Follow 
in Scheduling 


STUDYING THE CURRICULUM 
FOR CHANGE NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 


1 Review and evaluate the present curriculum. 


2 Consider any new or anticipated state and/or local district curriculum те- 
quirement. 


Schedule 


х 
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Be alert for any changes in college or university entrance requirements. 
Study recent accreditation reports for recommended changes in curriculum. 


Request departmental proposals based on school needs and significant re- 
search findings. 


Analyze staff qualifications to teach proposed new courses and recommend 
new staff necessary to instruct in these areas. 


Consider student abilities as shown through recorded test data and aca- 
demic performance in past semesters. 


Review local community needs as expressed by advisory groups from la- 
bor, business, industry, and the professions. 


Study suggestions made by graduates in "follow-up" studies. 


GATHERING NECESSARY BASIC 
INFORMATION JANUARY 


Prepare the anticipated enrollment data for each grade level including 
those who are presently enrolled and those who will be coming from other 
schools. 


Request each department to survey students to obtain a rough idea as to 
what they plan to take the following year (particularly in grades 9 through 
12, where an increasing number of electives are taken). 


Analyze staff requirements in view of anticipated enrollment changes. 
Survey classroom, laboratory, shop, and other special class facilities. 


Evaluate the present course offerings to determine which courses should 
be maintained or dropped. 

Request staff members to indicate what subjects they would like to teach 
and to comment on any inadequacies in the present schedule. 

Constantly keep individual teachers informed of their assignments as the 
schedule develops. 


Prepare a list of courses that will be offered next year as a means of pro- 
viding for student and parent guidance and for preliminary registration. 


STUDENT AND PARENT 
GUIDANCE FEBRUARY-MARCH 


Issue a student handbook that explains the major curricular programs 
and describes individual courses early in February, 


Invite students from "feeder" schools to visit the campus. 


To explain the program, have the counseling staff visit schools that send 
incoming students. 
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4 Sponsor a parent articulation program in the evening to describe expecta- 
tions and opportunities for new students. 


5 Arrange for individual conferences with parents and students as necessary. 
6 Have homeroom classes oriented as to possible subject changes next year. 


7 Be certain all students are thoroughly familiar with graduation require- 
ments, college entrance requirements, and the demands of business and 
industry in qualifying for work. 


PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION MARCH 
1 See that student preliminary registration forms are distributed to all home- 
rooms. 


2 Have counselors visit homerooms for early discussion of programs a few 
days before preliminary registration takes place. 


3 Hold individual program conferences with homeroom teachers or coun- 
selors for those students with unusual program problems. 


4 Have all courses to be offered listed on the board or appear on dupli- 
cated sheets so that students, on preliminary registration day, can select 
the required and elective subjects they wish to take. 


5 Have preliminary registration forms carefully completed under the guid- 
ance of the counselor and checked and alphabetized before being sent to 
the office. 


6 If possible obtain parental approval of these programs before they are 
turned into the office. 


7 From the total school preregistration forms have the counselors calculate 
the number of class sections that will be needed for each subject. 


8 Review all class offerings in terms of reasonable class size. 


9 Preregister students enrolled in “feeder” schools in the manner described 
above. 


PREPARING THE MASTER SCHEDULE APRIL 


1 Begin work on the master schedule immediately after the results of en- 
rollments by subjects are compiled from the preliminary registration. 


2 Have a permanent master scheduling board prepared that will list the 
teachers vertically and periods across the top horizontally. Subjects as- 
signed with room numbers and total class enrollment should appear in 
the appropriate squares when these facts are known. 


3 Schedule subjects in the appropriate squares by teacher and period. 


4 Balance subjects for reasonable class size and appropriateness of period 
offerings. 
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5 Spot single-period subjects in periods that do not conflict with other single- 
period subjects. 


6 Place all required and double-period subjects next on the board. Give 
preference to subjects that appear in multiple sections, 


7 Locate the remaining elective subjects that appear in multiple sections. 


8 Check room assignments for possible conflicts through the assignment of 
more than one class or teacher to the same room on the same period. Also 
review room assignments to determine if the room is one that can be 
utilized properly. 

9 Give each teacher a copy of the tentative master schedule for review and 
acceptance. The teacher's schedule should be initialed and returned in- 
dicating approval. Otherwise the teacher should report any inequities or 
conflicts for adjustment. 


10 Allow some flexibility in the schedule for late enrollees and transfer stu- 
dents. 


11 With faculty approval of the tentative schedule, now develop the final 
draft of the schedule. 


CHECKING FOR CONFLICTS APRIL 


1 Chart all single-section courses on a large cardboard or other sheet. 


2 Record in the appropriate square to indicate a conflict for any student se- 
lecting any two single-section subjects scheduled the same period. 


3 Do not schedule in the same period those single-period subjects that show 
a large number of conflicts. A few conflicts are to be expected and adjust- 
ments should be made after the master schedule has been completed. 


STUDENT SCHEDULES JUNE-JULY 


1 Assign each student by period and each teacher for the subjects that he 
chose during preliminary registration. 

2 Prepare all lists of all students. who signed for advanced classes, such as 
Trigonometry, Algebra 2, Shorthand 2, and French $, and obtain the ap- 
proval of teachers who will have these students next year. This review 
will eliminate students not qualified to enroll As a result, some adjust- 
ments in schedules may have to be made. 


3 Schedule upper-class students first so that they may complete their re- 
quirements. 


4 Keep a tally of the classes to which students are being assigned in order 
to know accurately which classes are filling rapidly and which are not. The 
counselors or clerks doing the individual student scheduling must be care- 
ful to work toward balanced class loads. 


5 You may assign some students in a large block to a required class at a 
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particular grade level (for example, 25 seventh-grade students assigned to a 
double-period class, English-social studies, first and second periods). 


6 Most secondary schools assign students to various teachers and to cer- 
tain periods without consulting them. Some schools permit students to 
“run” for classes. When classes are closed those students must choose other 
classes that are open. Final adjustments are made by the counselors. 


7 Have the student review in his homeroom the first draft of his schedule 
for any omissions or errors. These schedules should then be returned to 
the office for typing. At this point counselors may wish to review these 
schedules for final approval. 


8 Arrange for final typing of the corrected student schedules during the 
summer months, 


9 Have a copy of the schedules mailed late in the summer to each student 
with first-day instructions. 


FIRST DAY PROCEDURES SEPTEMBER 


1 Arrange for the appearance of newspaper publicity approximately two 
weeks before school indicating the date and the time that students are 
to report on opening day. Early registration for new students should be 
publicized at this time. 


2 Hold an orientation assembly for all new students. 


3 Have all other students report to their first period or homeroom (if one 
is scheduled). Any standard school forms are filled out at this time. 


4 Have any returning students with scheduling problems come to your office. 


5 Have lockers issued during the homeroom period if this comes first in 
the day. Otherwise, lockers may be issued during first period class. 


6 Assign student guides to assist students who are having difficulty locating 
their classes. 


7 Issue tentative class rolls to teachers. 


8 Have the first day's schedule follow the regular bell schedule, have text- 
books assigned, and assignments given, and regular instruction begin. 


9 Have copies of the master schedule posted throughout the building to 
aid students having scheduling problems. 


10 Hold a faculty meeting at the end of the first day to discuss any scheduling 
problems that have arisen. 


STUDENT SCHEDULE CHANGES SEPTEMBER 


1 Delay for two weeks any requests for subject or assignment changes. This 
delay prevents "shopping" for courses and teachers. Legitimate and im- 
portant change requests, of course, should be taken care of by the coun- 
selor concerned as soon as possible. 
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2 Have requests for schedule changes come to the homeroom, be approved 
by the homeroom teacher, and be referred to the counselor. 


3 Establish the procedure that specifies that permission to leave the class 
be approved by the teacher concerned, and that entrance into the new 
class be similarly approved. Any change must Бе recorded officially in the 
office. 


4 Teachers may initiate requests for student schedule changes at any time. 


TEACHER LOAD 


Some basic factors in allocating teacher load were discussed in chapter 
6. Under a conventional schedule the typical teacher would teach five 
classes a day with a planning period. The class load would range from 
twenty to thirty students, depending on the subjects and their require- 
ments, Many other duties generally would be added to this load: routine 
duties, such as yard and supervision duties; extracurricular sponsorship; 
committee assignments; and numerous other tasks of a clerical and rou- 
tine nature. 

The Douglass formula, as described in chapter 6, can be used success- 
fully to calculate the teaching load of staff members. Care must be taken 
not to overload any teacher with activities outside the classroom, for the 
teacher may be forced to neglect lesson planning and preparation in an 
understandable attempt to excel in all the responsibilities delegated to 
him. Primary attention must be given to classroom instruction or the 
educational program will suffer. 


Schedule Modifications 


GROUPING OF STUDENTS 


The schedule should reflect a number of factors in regard to grouping: 
classes must be composed of students whose abilities are similar enough 
to achieve the best from the instructional program; general education 
classes in high school should be grouped heterogeneously to promote good 
citizenship; students should have the advantage of large-class, small- 
group, and individual-study situations; and the counseling program 
should separate the fast learners from the slow. Good grouping procedures 
for scheduling use test scores in intelligence, reading, and achievement. 
A smooth transition from the elementary school to the junior high school, 
from the self-contained classroom to a departmentalized situation is de- 
pendent on grouping techniques that result in the scheduling of like 
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groups whose learning enthusiasm and native abilities are similar. Al- 
though a controversial subject, grouping is a great conserver of teachers’ 
time and energy and allows a wider range of teaching methods and ma- 
terials in the classroom. Grouping is generally accepted more in grades 
7 through 9 than in grades 10 through 12. This is due to the large num- 
bers of pupils in the junior high school following the same block of 
subjects while high school students rather automatically group them- 
selves through the selection of electives. The innovations of the Trump 
team-teaching plan and the four-track curriculum have been largely re- 
sponsible for a renewed emphasis on and interest in grouping for schedule 
construction purposes. 


LENGTHENING THE SCHOOL DAY 


For years many secondary schools have followed a six-period day with 
50- to 55-minute periods. Not all classroom activities fit this pattern or 
benefit from meeting for the same length of time. The principal defense 
made for such a schedule is that it allows more time for supervised study, 
a questionable practice in many classes. Major problems, however, arise 
from scheduling periods too short (45 minutes or less). As a result, edu- 
cators are not anxious to reduce the length of periods below 50 to 55 
minutes, but rather favor scheduling a seven-period day to provide a 
more flexible program. 

Dr. Conant and others have recommended a seven-period day or its 
equivalent based on 50-minute periods. Some educators have also recom- 
mended that the seven-period day be required only of those students who 
can benefit by the enriched learning experience of an extra period. Many 
students, in such a situation, would be required to follow only a six-period 
day—five periods of classes with one period for study. 

A typical seven-period day might begin with classes at 8:05 A.M. and 
end at 3:30 P.M. Teachers might be required to teach only five periods 
with one period for preparation. The first period in the morning might 
be optional and attended by only those students who were anxious for 
the extra enrichment opportunities. Teachers assigned this early class 
could be excused from school duty at 2:30 P.M. Teachers not assigned an 
8:05 A.M. class would report at 8:30 and be ready to teach at 9:00 A.M. 
Additional classrooms would be available by the scheduling of an early 
period, and a wider range of subjects would make possible an expanded 
curriculum. Although some students would spend 714 hours in school, 
the majority of them are well qualified to do this. College preparatory 
and honor program students can increase their elective choices; vocational 
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and slow-learning students can take remedial or other instruction as 
needed. 

Broadening the schedule from a six-period to a seven-period day will 
increase the cost of instruction. However, a stronger academic and voca- 
tional program will be possible, more guidance opportunities and labora- 
tory experiences will be available, and the needs of students will be better 
met. Although not as drastic a recommendation as schedule modification 
(in which classes do not meet daily at the same time with the same teacher 
and in the same room) the seven-period day represents an important varia- 
tion in current scheduling techniques. 


LENGTHENING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


In recent years much thought has been given to the possibility of a 
school year having one of these features: ten calendar months instead of 
the present nine-month schedule; four quarters, with students taking 
their vacation period during one of the quarters; teachers on an eleven- 
month contract to continue the planning and developing functions of 
the school during the student summer vacation period; and a summer 
school term for those students interested in enrichment or remedial 
work. 

Greater utilization of buildings and equipment is one of the major 
reasons for favoring the extension of the school year. Also, it is felt that 
many youths could profit from the additional time spent in school by 
increasing the scope of their instructional program. The possibility exists, 
too, of accelerating the upper 5 percent academically, who thus might 
move on to college and the professions sooner. Greater choice of electives 
is possible through such an extension, which would allow greater voca- 
tional exploration during the secondary school period. Many citizens 
feel that the present school day and school year are too short in view of 
the yearly operating costs of teachers’ salaries, plant, equipment, and 
special services. Use of the school by accepted community groups and 
by interested students during the summer and on Saturdays would do 
much to alleviate this criticism. 

Many school systems today are providing a summer session program, 
and some have placed teachers on eleven-month contracts as practical 
methods of extending the school year. Other than on an experimental 
basis, however, no movement has been undertaken either to increase the 
school term to ten months or to go on a four-quarter system. Dr. Conant 
and others have argued that summer school programs are preferable to 
an extended school year. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


Scheduling for work experience involves several considerations: as- 
signment of a part- or full-time coordinator; selection of eligible stu- 
dents; proper placement of students in jobs in and out of school; super- 
visory contacts; released time for students; and a regular class meeting 
for general discussion and participation. The coordinator of the program 
should have no more than fifty students on a full-time basis. In some 
states students under eighteen are required to hold work permits. Some 
form of accident insurance should provide for medical care and hospital- 
ization to protect the school and its employees from damage suits. Two 
hours of work experience are generally regarded as the equivalent of 
one hour of classroom experience or ten hours a week of work experi- 
ence earn one unit of credit. 

Contacts with employers must be made before the preliminary regis- 
tration in order to know what positions are available and students must 
be reached to ascertain their interest in a work experience program. Not 
less than twelve weeks of work experience should be scheduled and stu- 
dents should be placed only in positions that afford practical learning 
experiences in the particular occupation under consideration. Minimum- 
wage specifications for minors should be observed and child labor laws 
followed carefully. Advisory committees have been found to be very help- 
ful in scheduling young people into work experience programs. Informa- 
tion regarding the student’s work experience should be entered at the 
end of each semester in his permanent or cumulative record folder. 


The Nongraded High School 


To the problem of educating more youngsters than ever before and 
doing the job better and faster, the nongraded high school in Melbourne 
(Florida) appears to be a partial answer.1 Inventiveness, flexibility, and 
quality are characteristics inherent in the non-graded scheduling plan that 
soon may be found to some extent in every high school. Studies by the 
Educational Testing Service have shown that measuring students intel- 
lectually by the grade they have reached is unreliable. Students at Mel- 
bourne have been reclassified according to their level of achievement and 
assigned to fluid learning situations on the basis of their needs. Some stu- 
dents begin college-level work as tenth-graders, while others in the twelfth 
grade receive remedial work. 


г B. Frank Brown, “The Non-Graded High School,” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 44, no- 
5, February 1963, pp. 206-209. 
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Students at Melbourne are sorted on the basis of nationally stand- 
ardized achievement tests. Then they are clustered into a new spectrum 
in line with aptitudes and abilities as follows: Phase 1—remedial sub- 
jects; Phase 2— basic skills subjects; Phase 3—average education subjects; 
Phase 4—education in considerable depth subjects; Phase 5—subjects that 
demand responsibility for individual learning and great depth; Phase 
Q—"quest" subjects for talented students involved in research for the 
development of their creative powers; and Phase X—nonacademic sub- 
jects, for example, typing, physical education. No standard textbooks are 
used, students are accelerated through subject matter on a continuing 
rather than a yearly basis, there are no study halls, and students are regis- 
tered for six subjects. 

In the gradeless plan class size varies from small to large, basic educa- 
tion comes first, memorized learning and simplified explanations are re- 
placed by the process of inquiry, and the intellectual pace is less uniform 
than in graded education. Schedules vary widely, as shown by this typical 
student’s schedule: English—Phase 3; mathematics—Phase 2; American 
history—Phase 4; chemistry—Phase 3; band—Phase Х; and art—Phase 4. 


Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School 


THE TRUMP PLAN 


The Trump studies on staff utilization have contributed to the im- 
provement of scheduling. For example, J. Lloyd Trump and his associ- 
ates have been active in attempting to remove two substantial barriers 
to improvement in the secondary school through flexibility in the sched- 
uling of classes and through improved utilization of members of the staff. 
The six types of instructional staff that Trump feels should be incorpo- 
rated in the curricular program have already been discussed: professional 
teachers, paraprofessional assistants, clerks, general aides, consultants 
from the community, and staff specialists. The schedule should reflect 
the utilization of these six classes of instructional help. 

The Trump plan would do away with the rigid, traditional class sched- 
ule of six 40-55 minute periods a day. In place of this lock-step program 
three basic changes are suggested: improvement in scheduling through 
greater flexibility, changes in staff (as discussed above), and acceptance 
of new aids to learning, including mechanical and electronic devices. The 
schedule would be constructed to provide for three phases of instruction: 
presentation and assimilation, study, and discussion. Two pamphlets by 
Trump that detail his plan are Images of the Future: A New Approach 


INSTRUCTION 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


LUNCH AND ACTIVITIES 


3:30 
/| 1 | m Large-Group Instruction: various subjects, activities, and length of 
periods—12 hours. 
11А Small-Group Discussion: various subjects, activities, and length of 
periods—6 hours. 
| Individual Study: various subjects, activities, and places —12 hours, 
not including time on Saturday and after 3:30 P.M.. 


Fig. 9-1 
How a student might spend time in the secondary school of 
the future. 
Source: J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future (Urbana, IIl.: Com- 


mission on the Experimental Study of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, 1959), p. 12. Reprinted by permission of the author. 


to the Secondary School and New Directions to Quality Education: The 
Secondary School Tomorrow. Figure 9-1 illustrates how a student might 
spend time in the secondary school of the future. 

Standardized schedules make impossible any independent work in 
student work areas, libraries, and laboratories. Greater use of school 
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facilities through a longer day and a longer school year, reduction in 
teaching load by scheduling teachers to instruct and work with students 
no more than 18 hours a week, and greater opportunities for staff prepa- 
ration, experimentation, and research will accrue from the Trump plan. 

The scheduling of teachers changes noticeably with the adoption of 
the Trump plan. Whereas teachers usually spend 25 to 28 hours a week 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


LUNCH 


1:00 P.M. 


1:30 


2:00 
2:30 


3:00 


3:30 
I | 1 | IN Large-Group Instruction: various activities and length of periods—91/2 hours 


| I\\ Small-Group Instruction: various activities and length of periods—81/2 hours 


Blank spaces indicate times available for professional activities 


Fig. 9-2 
How a teacher might spend time in the secondary school of 
the future. 
Source: J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future (Urbana, lll.: Com- 


mission on the Experimental Study of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, 1959), p. 24. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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teaching and supervising classes, the teacher specialist will average about 
18 hours a week with students: 914 hours spent in large-group instruc- 
tion and 814 hours with small discussion groups—see Figure 9-2. Under 
this plan teachers will have much greater opportunity for lesson prepara- 
tion, individual study, and research, and much more time working with 
individual students in small groups. With the assistance of general teach- 
ers, instruction assistants, clerks, and general aides, the teacher specialist 
will be able to accomplish far more in the classroom than was previously 
possible under the traditional schedule. As a result an equitable teach- 
ing load will be balanced with an increase in instructional efficiency. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TRUMP PLAN 


The advantages of the Trump plan are numerous indeed. Through 
the utilization of this plan bold, imaginative steps have been taken to 
improve the quality of education. In a recent report, Trump listed some 
findings of the staff utilization experiments? Students can learn when 
taught by means of television, electronic tape, overhead projector, and 
films. The size of the class was found to have little relationship to the 
achievement of students. Students can learn materials as well in large 
groups of 7o, 100, or even 1100 as in traditional classes of 25 to 30. 

Teachers believe that a number of advantages accrue to themselves 
and to students when they work together as teams rather than separately. 
Small schools as well as large benefit from the aid of university consult- 
ants, Carefully selected and trained noncertificated persons can perform 
effectively a number of subprofessional teaching services that now con- 
sume the time and energy of certificated personnel. Students profit from 
the use of laboratory facilities outside regular class time, including Sat- 
urday, even though laboratories are supervised by trained but not cer- 
tificated personnel. 

A schedule of classes that provides flexibility in meeting days and 
length of periods in relation to purposes has real advantages. New build- 
ings can be planned and existing ones remodeled to facilitate flexibility 
in class size and use. 

"Teachers engaged in staff utilization studies show gains in morale. In- 
dividual differences among teachers in interests and competencies can 
be recognized in assignments to specific teaching responsibilities. Cur- 
ricular organization, too, is related to staff utilization. The provision of 
subprofessional assistants for appropriate phases of instruction may actu- 
ally simplify the scheduling of students, make possible better services to 


2 J. Lloyd Trump, “Summary and Some Findings (Staff Utilization Studies),” Bulletin 
of the NASSP, vol. 43, no. 243, January 1959, p. 285. H 
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students, and be financially feasible. Small schools, it was found, can profit 
from staff utilization studies as well as large schools. 


SCHEDULE MODIFICATION AND FLEXIBILITY 


An interesting experimental program in scheduling has been con- 
ducted at Golden, Colorado, Known as the Golden plan the schedule 
was modified for 11 teachers and 350 students. Cooperative planning, 


table Q-I/ 
Teacher Schedule: Golden High School 
Biology (Sections A, B, C, D, E, G) 


The sections usually include 20 or fewer students. However, because of prob- 
lems of student schedules, larger sections occur. Two teachers are available at 
these times. 

Period Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


(SECTION) E E D 
(TEACHERS) PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS 

Ц 
(SECTION) D E D D,E 
(TEACHERS) PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS 


CHRISTENSON CHAPMAN CHRISTENSON CHAPMAN 
Il 


(SECTION) A, B,C, D,E, G A G AG 
&G 
(TEACHERS) PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS 
CHRISTENSON CHRISTENSON CHRISTENSON CHRISTENSON CHRISTENSON 
CHAPMAN CHAPMAN CHAPMAN 
IV 
(SECTION) ^ A G 
(TEACHERS) PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS 
V 
(SECTION) B B с B,C 
(TEACHERS) PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS 
м 6 
(SECTION) c B c 
(TEACHERS) PAPENFUS PAPENFUS PAPENFUS 


3 В. Н. Johnson, et. al., Study of the Utilization of the Staff in Education, 1958-59 
(Jefferson County, Colo.: May 1959)- 
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team teaching, and the interweaving of teacher-pupil schedules have 
produced flexibility. Table g-1 illustrates the design of the schedule, 
which shows that one biology teacher has classes for twenty-two periods 
a week. He has eight periods for preparation, in addition to some time 
that becomes available if one teacher handles larger groups. A typical stu- 
dent schedule is shown in table 9-2. 

Another scheduling modification involves three teachers, who would 
teach approximately go students. In this team-teaching plan a conven- 
tional schedule can be used except that all teachers in a given team must 
be scheduled at the same time. They can then be assigned to teach other 
classes within the normal teaching load. Clerical help would be available 
to aid with producing class materials, recording, and so on. 

Schedule modification, as used in the Golden plan, alters the tradi- 


table 9-2/ 
Student Schedule: Golden High School 


In order to show what happens to a student, this typical actual schedule is 
presented. The student has the customary amount of class time per week in 
each subject. All classes except those specifically noted have fifteen to thirty-five 
students, 


Period Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
| WORLD HISTORY WORLD WORLD WORLD HISTORY WORLD 
HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY 
| ENGLISH || * STUDY STUDY STUDY STUDY 
11 BIOLOGY • ENGLISH II ENGLISH || ENGLISH || ENGLISH | 
IV SPANISH | SPANISH | SPANISH | SPANISH | SPANISH | 
M BIOLOGY ALGEBRA || * BIOLOGY * ALGEBRA || * BIOLOGY 
VI STUDY ALGEBRA || * BIOLOGY * ALGEBRA || * ALGEBRA 11 


* Group of 180 students 
? Group of 160 students 
* Double block of time 


period i period ii period iii 


SCIENCE I SCIENCE I SCIENCE I 
MR. BARWELL (95 STUDENTS) (90 STUDENTS) (85 STUDENTS) 
MR. PHALEN p s 


MR. SKILLER ” | " 
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tional procedure of classes meeting the same teacher in the same room 
at the same time each day. The learning environment is greatly stimu- 
lated and enhanced by varying the size of the group, facilities, time, and 
teaching personnel. The teacher, with more free time for preparation, 
will do a better job of classroom instruction. Students will benefit greatly 
from a variety of learning situations that will include presentation, dis- 
cussion, individual study, and experimentation. Teachers and adminis- 
trators regard the Trump plan favorably and it undoubtedly will be 
widely utilized for schedule modification in the future. Schedule modi- 
fication has provided the correct amount of time for each part of a 
subject at the time needed without taking any of the total class time from 
students in that course. The fact that construction of a modified sched- 
ule presents no greater problem than the construction of a conventional 
schedule should encourage secondary schools to experiment with this 
new and promising proposal. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TRUMP PLAN 


The Trump plan focuses its attention on two much-needed elements 
in education today—change and courage. The ideas and techniques of 
the NASSP Commission are not claimed to be entirely new, but they 
have been grouped in such a manner that they do present a new approach 
to secondary education. An inviting challenge has been issued to educa- 
tors to discover even better ways of increasing the productivity of the 
school and of meeting the needs of students. 

The Trump plan has many implications for students, teachers, cur- 
riculums, and facilities. For students, it promises better study skills, more 
individual responsibility in learning, and greater satisfaction in learning. 
For teachers, it means involvement for some in team teaching, lighter 
teaching loads, and the assistance of teacher aides. The curriculum will 
be divided into two fundamental parts: basic content for all students 
and depth content for those with the ability and interests that go beyond 
basic material. Finally, school facilities must be flexible and adapted to 
large or small groups, independent study spaces must be provided, and 
greater use must be made of modern instructional aids. 

Perhaps the most immediate hurdle to overcome in experimenting with 
the Trump plan is financial support. Improved salaries for teachers, use 
of nonprofessional teacher aides, construction or rearrangement of physi- 
cal facilities, use of electronic teaching equipment, and much greater em- 
phasis on educational research will be required. A second hurdle is the 
attitude of board members, administrators, teachers, students, and the 
public toward the plan. It would appear that gradual and easy steps 
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should be taken to assure the adoption of some or all of the plan. The 
focus on experimentation, greater individualized scheduling of students, 
and the increased professionalization of teaching represent, in the author's 
opinion, the greatest advantages of the Trump plan. 


Machine Scheduling 


MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Good scheduling procedures involve placing the student in the class 
best suited for him, reduction of routine drudgery for the schedule maker, 
flexibility in the schedule, control of class size, and interpreting the place- 
ment of a student in terms of what school records show about him. The 
machine systems do these things and do them well. 

Small schools seldom use machine equipment because of high initial 
cost. Machine rental fees can vary from less than a hundred to several 
hundred dollars a month, Per pupil yearly expenditure should not go 
much beyond one to two dollars if the operation is to be profitable. Much 
of the increased cost of using machine equipment occurs the first year 
with the initial investment. Additional office space generally is needed 
for the machines as well as storage space for the records. Although small 
school systems may find the machine too costly, larger systems would do 
well to consider the advantages of joining the machine age. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Processing equipment made by IBM uses the punched card system as 
its source of data, For schools the appropriate equipment is card punch- 
ers, card verifiers, reproducing punchers, gang punchers, a mark sense 
puncher, an interpreter, sorters, collators that select, watch, and merge, 
and accounting machines that detail print and group print. Information 
to be stored on the punched card is manually mark sensed with a special 
pencil. The mark sensing reproducer reads the marked card by electrical 
contact brushes, thus causing electrical impulses to punch holes identical 
with the original card. The key punch operator can be eliminated in this 
process and the necessary information for the punched cards can be mark 
sensed by the faculty. 

Using the IBM method as an example, the following procedure is out- 
lined in brief: 


1. Classes to be offered the next semester or year are listed and coded 
by the registrar. 
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2. Teachers and counselors assist students in filling out the registra- 
tion card according to the subject choices made by the student. 

3. The registration card is then sent to the machine department for 
coding of the subject choices made by the student. 

4. The accounting machine next totals the number of cards by sub- 
ject. 

5. The required subject cards are then gang-punched, using the totals 
derived from the student registration cards. 

6. The subject cards are then distributed in the master schedule bin 
by the registrar. Each bin represents one class and cards may be trans- 
ferred from one bin to another for scheduling flexibility. 

7. The master schedule is now developed for student and teacher as- 
signment, Each group of subject cards is now associated with a master 
card containing the teacher, room, and period assigned to that group. 

8. The information from the master card is then gang-punched into 
the subject cards. They are then replaced in the file. 

g. Using the original student registration cards as a guide, subject 
cards for each student are pulled for the subjects listed. Classes with lit- 
tle or no choice of periods are given priority of assignment whereas sub- 
jects with multiple choices are left for last. After the subject cards are 
pulled they are gang-punched with student name and number and other 
data carried on the registration card. While in student sequence they are 
used to prepare several copies of the student schedule. 

10. The registration cards and subject cards are separated and the 
subject cards (now representing a specific student assigned to a definite 
period, room, and teacher) are sorted by class and subject to write class 
lists, These are sent to the respective teachers on opening day along with 
attendance cards and provide an accurate class attendance roll.* 


REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC SERVICE CENTERS? 


Remington Rand Univac Service Centers have been recently organized 
ministrators in student registration, 


to provide assistance to school adi 
credit accumulation, miscellaneous 


course scheduling, grade reporting, 
reports, and student record keeping. Student record keeping with Rem- 
ington Rand Univac Service Centers starts with the original entry of 
basic data onto punched cards. Three cards form the basis for the sys- 
tem: the master name card that contains all the constant information re- 


4 Adapted by permission from Public Education Student Records, International Busi- 


ness Machines Corporation, 1957. 
5 Adapted from Remington Ran 
Rand Univac, n.d.). 


а Univac Service Centers (New York: Remington 
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lated to a student; registration cards punched from the student's course 
selection data automatically tally the subjects requested and are used 
to schedule specific classes; and the master class card, which has punched 
into it the course code, description, room number, time period, and unit 
of credit and can be used to prepare automatically the student's class 
cards, one of which is sent to every class assigned. Student registration can, 
in a matter of hours, handle student requirements and requests that are 
permanently fixed in the cards and class apportionment can begin im- 
mediately. Course scheduling by punched cards eliminates the errors of 
student-to-subject assignment and results in more equal classroom dis- 
tribution. Grade reporting is simple: teachers merely record the grade 
on the student's class card and the report cards are sent to students' homes 
within days. Credit accumulations such as grades can be stored and 
totaled in the master name cards, giving the correct up-to-the-minute 
status of the student at a glance. Attendance records, school lists, profiles 
of the student body, and academic proficiency studies are only a few of 
the types of reports that can be made by the Univac Centers for school 
authorities. 


KEYSORT SYSTEM 9 


Royal McBee Corporation produces a punch card system that has 
proven successful in many schools. Punch cards, printed by Royal McBee, 
have important information printed or “keyed” beside each hole. Figure 
9:3 illustrates the two cards used in the process of scheduling. In brief, 
preliminary registration takes place in the spring. The cards are punched 
for the subjects chosen, along with other essential data. Subject cards are 
then pulled for each subject selected. The subject cards are then counted 
and a grand total reached for each subject. These subjects are divided 
into class sections for teacher, time, and room assignments, Class lists 
may be submitted to the various departments for screening at this time. 
Conflicts are determined by inserting a needlelike key sorter into the 
hole for the subject desired, and lifting the cards. All cards of that sub- 
ject fall and these may now be checked against any other subject for 
conflicts. Class cards are then assigned to each student and final entries 
of room and hour are made on the student's program. Class rolls are then 
made for all teachers. 

Both hand punching and machine punching are possible through the 
keysort system. Hand punching is very inexpensive; machine techniques 
may approximate $1.25 per student each year. Students may be ability- 


6 Adapted by permission from published materials of Royal McBee Corporation, 
Port Chester, New York. 
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grouped wherever desired and conflicts quickly determined. The master 
schedule can be constructed with fewer mistakes than are invariably 
found in the conventional manual scheduling process. 


MACHINE SCHEDULING ILLUSTRATED 


The Walnut Hill School District has two high schools and four junior 
high schools. In an effort to improve the scheduling procedure, the dis- 
trict installed data processing equipment. During the spring the grade 
counselors confer with each student to discuss scheduling plans for next 
year. Past grades, standardized test scores, and evaluations made by teach- 
ers are reviewed in relation to the program the student wishes to select. 
Parents are invited to the conference. Once the student's program is ap- 
proved and coded by the counselor, his schedule is given to the key-punch 
operator. After cards have been punched for the entire student body 
they are counted by the machine. The total number of students for each 
class is listed as a basis for constructing the master schedule of classes. 
Considerations of budgeting, building facilities, staff, and materials can 
be examined and predicted at this time. 

Next, the data processing center at Walnut Hill is informed by the 
school as to optimum class sizes, numbers of sections, grouping require- 
ments, special classes, and teacher assignments. Class conflicts are tabu- 
lated, analyzed, and resolyed and the master schedule is completed. In- 
dividual student programs are prepared at this time and class lists are 
provided the teachers. The student’s schedule is sent home during the 
summer months to verify registration. On the first day of school one copy 
of the student's schedule is handed to him and other copies are dis- 
tributed to the principal's office, the attendance office, the guidance de- 
partment, the health office, and the educational resources center. 


Scheduling Experimentation and Proposals 


The re-examination of the secondary school program has brought to 
light many suggestions for building better schedules that will promote 
improved curriculums. The traditional schedule pattern has been a seri- 
ous impediment to the development of schedules that will serve stu- 
dents rather than master them. Unwillingness to try new ideas, inertia, 
and a fear of upsetting the status quo of the school's program too long 
have been a stumbling block to program improvements. This chapter 
has covered rather carefully some of the major developments in the field 
of scheduling and will now review briefly some other developments. 

Schedule experimentation and modification have been promoted in 
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many of our schools. Hanover Park (New Jersey) Regional High School 
District has accomplished much with curriculum area coordination by us- 
ing curriculum coordinators in each of these areas: mathematics, science, 
social studies, fine and applied arts, business education, and physical fit- 
ness. Alternating some two-hour class periods on an every-other-day basis 
was found to be profitable and the existence of both large and small 
groups provided much greater flexibility in scheduling. A rural second- 
ary school has experimented with an elective program on Mondays only, 
with each pupil selecting four to seven electives for that day. The state- 
prescribed curriculum is followed the other four days. An urban high 
school selected a school-within-a-school plan to focus attention on the 
individual pupil. Each school has a coordinator and the student spends 
half of the school day in a core program: English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and science. The second half of the day is spent in electives using 
special plant facilities. A high school in New Mexico uses a rotating 
schedule that features a six-period schedule in a five-period day, plus a 
homeroom period. 

The Community Junior High School at Plymouth (Michigan) success- 
fully utilizes a checkerboard classroom approach for common subject 
areas, Each student section is housed in two-room units spending two 
periods in English-social studies and two periods in mathematics-science. 
Students follow a seven-period day. A small high school of less than 300 
students schedules six periods a day, four of these being basic subject 
classes that meet 7o minutes each. Two 45-minute periods are offered as 
special or enrichment courses. Fresno (California) High School schedules 
programs at four levels: an advanced program for enriched study, a col- 
lege preparatory program, a general program for high school graduation 
accompanied by electives, and a special program meeting only minimum 
requirements in the course of study. The San Angelo (Texas) instruc- 
tional program utilizes three "rails" of instruction: rail 1 for superior 
students; rail 2 for college preparatory; and rail 3 for the terminal course 
program. The school day, in one school, is based on thirteen go-minute 
modules with one and one-half modules, or 45 minutes, in each of these 
subjects: English, social science, mathematics, and reading. 

These schools and many others have embarked on a program of sched- 
uling experimentation. Schools of different sizes and types have modified 
their schedules to provide greater opportunities for instruction in large- 
class and small-group discussion, to increase student range of course selec- 
tion and completion, to foster greater staff utilization through team teach- 
ing, and to break the deadlock of rigid time limitations on classes and 
programs. The administrator can play a much more effective role of in- 
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structional leadership under these and other promising designs in sched- 
ule making in the secondary school. 

Considerable effort is currently being made to develop methods of 
scheduling for flexible classes and student programs by means of high- 
speed electronic computers. The Burroughs 220, IBM 7090, UNIVAC, 
and others are in the trial stage to shorten scheduling time (after initial 
programming of students by counselors) to two or three hours for 1000 
students and to four to six hours for 2000 students. It appears likely that 
much of the scheduling drudgery performed by counselors and adminis- 
trators in the past will be largely eliminated through utilization of high- 
speed electronic computer centers in the future. With the ability of the 
computer to develop the master schedule, the process of school scheduling 
will have yielded considerably to the age of automation. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
chapter 10| IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Over a period of more than fifty years the junior high school has es- 
tablished itself as an institution especially adapted to the needs of young 
adolescents. Much attention has been devoted in the literature and 
through scholarly research to the relationship between this segment of 
our educational system and the curriculum best adapted to the educa- 
tion of youth twelve to fifteen years of age. The significance of the junior 
high shcool in a period of change and improvement cannot be overlooked. 
It is to this end that its unique role is examined in the pages that follow. 


Origin and Organizational Plans 


EARLY REPORTS ON THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The junior high school is an educational institution which is uniquely 
American. It had its beginnings in the United States during the early 
part of the twentieth century, although voices were being heard late in 
the nineteenth century indicating a dissatisfaction with the 8-4 plan. One 
of the most vocal of those interested in the reorganization of secondary 
education was President Charles W, Eliot of Harvard University, who, 
as early as 1872, attacked the function of the high school by urging that 
preparation for college begin earlier than was permitted under the eight- 
year elementary school program. By 1892 the Committee of Ten on Sec- 
ondary School Studies was appointed by the National Council on Edu- 
cation and its report, released a year later, indicated that the secondary 
schools were failing to prepare their pupils adequately for college. Six 
years later the Committee on College Entrance Requirements in 1899 
reported that a six-year high school was best suited to meet the needs of 
students, 

The Committee on Six-Year Course of Study reported in 1907 that it 
favored the six-year plan for several reasons.! (1) It would give the pupils 
the advantage of being taught by teachers especially trained in their sub- 


x Gilbert B. Morrison, Chairman, “Report of the Committee on an Equal Division 
of the Twelve Years in the Public Schools Between the District and High Schools,” 
Addresses and Proceedings of the NEA, 1907, рр. 705—710. 
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ject fields. (2) Seventh- and eighth-grade children would be given the 
advantage of daily contact with several teachers. (3) Laboratory experi- 
ences could be started earlier. (4) Manual training shops could be in- 
stalled in the same school for seventh- and eighth-grade children. (5) 
modern languages could be begun earlier and continued longer. (6) 
Transition from the elementary school would be smoother and fewer 
pupils would drop out at this critical period. (7) As the experience of 
Germany and England showed, six-year courses would make the system 
more self-consistent. (8) The pupil would have more time to prepare 
for college. (9) It would help solve the problem of the outward extension 
of the course of study and the crowded curriculum. 

'The committee had little real concern in terms of reorganizing the 
secondary school to meet the needs of preadolescents or adolescents. It 
viewed reorganization as a better way of preparing young people for col- 
lege and as a means of eliminating the high dropout rate from school 
that traditionally occurred at the end of the eighth grade. 

In 1927 a study concerned with the purposes or ideals of the junior 
high school was conducted by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. Twenty college specialists and fifty-nine public 
school administrators stated the areas they considered were important 
special purposes or functions of the junior high school: meet individual 
differences of pupils; provide prevocational training and exploration; 
furnish counseling or guidance; meet the needs of early adolescents; 
bridge the gap between the elementary and secondary schools; develop 
qualities of good citizenship; provide an opportunity for the development 
of leadership, individuality, and initiative; retain pupils beyond com- 
pulsory school age; continue the pupil’s common education; complete 
a unit of training beyond the elementary grades for those who must leave 
school early; introduce more subjects in the curriculum; effect an econ- 
omy of time in education; stimulate educational advancement; begin oc- 
gs training; and give an opportunity for earlier preparation for 
college. 


APPEARANCE OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Demands for the reorganization of secondary education by extending 
it downward into the elementary school inspired some educational ex- 
periments that were the beginnings of the junior high school. In 1896, 
Richmond (Indiana) placed high school subjects in the seventh and 
eighth grades, while Chicago was experimenting with a six-year high 
school plan. Rahway (New Jersey) housed the seventh and eighth grades 


2 Department of Superintendence, Fifth Yearbook, The Junior High School Cur- 
riculum (Washington, D.C.; National Education Association, 1927), pp. 18-21. 
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separately in 1910 and pupils were promoted by subject. By 1909-1910 
three-year schools were established in Columbus (Ohio) and Berkeley 
(California) as part of a 6-3-3 plan of organization. In its junior high 
school program, Columbus emphasized recognition of individual differ- 
ences and provided elective courses for exploratory purposes. 

Encouraged by the reception of these prototypes, educators made great 
strides in introducing the new separate school. By 1912 there were 31 
cities that had some kind of junior high school. In 1920 there were 55 
separate junior high schools, 1842 in 1930, and 2653 in 1946. In 1959 
5040 separate junior high schools were reported by the United States 
Office of Education. 

Early junior high schools provided terminal courses for ninth-graders 
who were planning to drop out of school, offered general courses that 
explored various vocational areas, gave instruction in health and physi- 
cal education, and emphasized extracurricular activities. The early ob- 
jectives of the junior high school are still with us today providing for 
the physical and psychological needs of early adolescents, and bridging 
the gap between the elementary school and the high school found in the 
8-4 plan. 


THE 6-3-3, 6-6, OR SOME OTHER PLAN? 


There is no common agreement either in the literature or in practice 
as to the most desirable type of grade grouping for the junior high school. 
At present there appears to be a decided preference for the 6-3-3 plan in- 
asmuch as it seems best suited to the needs of adolescents of twelve to 
fifteen years, Little support is given currently to the 8-4 plan, which, of 
course, would automatically eliminate the separate junior high school. 

The 6-4-4 plan has been tried in some city school systems. Until a few 
years ago Pasadena (California) used this plan, which provided a four- 
year junior high school and combined the junior college with the senior 
high grades for the last four years. A wide spread in social growth, in- 
terest, and maturity between eleventh-grade pupils and college sopho- 
mores was a primary reason for discontinuing the plan. 

The 6-6 plan has been advocated more for smaller schools where the 
student population per grade ranges from 100 to 150 students. In a six- 
year high school it is recommended that such a school be organized as 
separate junior high school and senior high school units even though 
there is one principal for both units. Furthermore, the two units should 
use separate facilities wherever possible, although there is a good argu- 
ment for using the same offices (administrative, health, and guidance), 
cafeteria, and special laboratories. Careful attention should be given to 
the equal utilization by the two units of the staff, the facilities, and the 
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instructional materials. The equal importance of the junior high school 
grades must not be overlooked in the development of the six-year high 
school plan. 

Some support has been given the 5-3-4 plan, which claims that the most 
logical place for the ninth-grade student is in the four-year high school. 
Undoubtedly the most unusual proposal is the ungraded plan for the 
junior high school, which argues that there should be no rigid program 
of three years and that the school should accommodate early arrivals, 
late leavers, and the typical student who may take the normal three-year 
program. A few junior high schools have adopted the “house plan.” Stu- 
dents from each of the three grades are assigned to one of the houses 
(generally зоо to 500 students) and remain there for the three-year period. 
The house plan claims to give closer student-teacher identification dur- 
ing the three-year period. 

In summary, there is no one plan of organization in the junior high 
school that is more acceptable, in all instances, than the others. The pro- 
gram of studies is obviously more important to the success of the school 
than the plan of organization, Matters of articulation, curriculum, and 
philosophy of the faculty and administration should dictate the plan of 
organization that a particular junior high school should adopt. 


Research on the Junior High School 


Within the last few years many studies and much research have been 
devoted to the place and function of the junior high school. One of the 
leading groups in encouraging research is the NASSP Committee on 
Junior High School Education.’ This committee provides the profession 
with a constant flow of ideas for improving the junior high school and 
furnishes materials and suggestions for action that help local school staffs 
achieve that purpose. The association has recently issued such statements 
as Interscholastic Athletics in the Junior High School, The Junior High 
School Grades in the Six-Year High School, Images of the Future, New 
Directions to Quality Education, and Focus on Change: Guide to Better 
Schools, Since 1962 the committee has been developing a “Position State- 
ment” on the junior high school. 

A significant amount of research conducted in recent years at the col- 
lege and university level directly applies to the junior high school (over 


3 “The NASSP Committee on Junior High School Education,” Bulletin of the 
NASSP, vol. 46, no. 271, February 1962, pp. 1-2. 
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130 doctoral dissertations have been devoted to this area). A new point of 
view toward the junior high school has developed as a result of these 
studies, Greater understanding of the physical and psychological growth 
and development of preadolescents and early adolescents has justified 
the need for a separate school for pupils in the twelve-to-fifteen age 
bracket. Reports by Robert Havighurst * and the ASCD 5 are typical of 
the serious concern that educators and professional organizations have 
with the identification of the developmental tasks and characteristics of 
adolescents. These writings have had a great impact on the teaching and 
learning process in the junior high school. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASK CONCEPT OF ADOLESCENTS 


Havighurst's “developmental task" concept occupies a practical mid- 
dle ground between two opposed theories of education: the theory of 
freedom (that the child develops best if left as free as possible) and the 
theory of constraint (that the child must learn to become a worthy, re- 
sponsible adult through restraints imposed by society).* Havighurst de- 
fines the developmental tasks of adolescence as these: achieving new and 
more mature relations with age mates of both sexes, achieving a masculine 
or feminine social role, accepting one's physique and using the body 
effectively, achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults, 
achieving assurance of economic dependence, selecting and preparing 
for an occupation, preparing for marriage and family life, developing 
intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic competence, desiring 
and achieving socially responsible behavior, and acquiring a set of values 
and an ethical system as a guide to behavior. The school, says Havighurst, 
must cater to the selective interests of the adolescent, vocational interest 
comes to the fore, and toward the end of this period may come a time 
of altruism and reflections on problems of good and evil. Studies of this 
type have been extremely helpful in understanding the particular edu- 
cational task that must be performed by the junior high school. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The United States Office of Education called a national conference in 
1955 to study the strengths, weaknesses, and problems of the junior high 


4 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (ad ed.; New York: 


David McKay Company, Inc., 1952). У 
5 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Fostering Mental Health 


in our Schools (1950 Yearbook; Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1950). 
6 Havighurst, ор. cit, рр. 33-71. 
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school? Several conclusions were reached by the forty leaders in the 
junior high school field and the twenty members of the office staff, (1) 
The junior high school is here to stay. Statistics of the United States Of- 
fice of Education show that reorganization has gone far and that there 
is a tremendous increase in the number of junior high schools in the 
United States. (2) The junior high school is still in a developmental 
stage. (8) There is something transitional about the growth of young 
adolescents—and it is the function of the junior high school to make 
that transition. Educational and social activities should be adapted to 
the various developmental levels that are found among pupils as they 
proceed from the seventh grade through the junior high school. (4) There 
is a need for teachers who are especially prepared, interested, and quali- 
fied to work with junior high school pupils. Programs of in-service teacher 
education need to be developed to improve the faculties in junior high 
schools. (5) Pupils in junior high schools need help in making decisions 
and adjustments. Time must be provided through homerooms, core 
classes, homogeneous grouping, or some means of giving pupils the con- 
stant aid of a "friendly adult." (6) The junior high school curriculum 
needs to be constantly re-examined. The ninth grade should become more 
closely a part of the junior high school, pupils should be kept with one 
teacher for more than one period daily, more attention should be given 
both the gifted and the mentally retarded pupils, more emphasis should 
be placed on general education for all children, and methods of teach- 
ing should be adapted more effectively to the needs of individual pupils 
and to the needs of various groups of pupils. 

The national conference did much to center more attention and study 
on junior high school problems. The conference stressed the need for 
leaders in the junior high school field to study their problems jointly 
and to support organized efforts to effect improvements. 


THE CONANT REPORT 


James B. Conant made a one-year study of junior high schools during 
1959-1960. Conant and his staff visited 237 schools in go school systems 
in 23 states. He found wide diversity in school organization as well as 
professional disagreement, but he concluded that the place of grades 7, 
8, and g in the organization of a school system is of less importance than 


7 United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Strengths and Weaknesses of the Junior High School (Washington, D.C.: GPO, circu- 
lar no. 441, 1955), pp. 44-47. 

8 James B. Conant, Education in the Junior High School Years (Princeton, N.J.: 
Educational Testing Service, 1960), pp. 1-46. 
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the program provided for adolescent youth. He stated that school boards 
should recognize the special competence needed by teachers in grades 7 
and 8. Also, that they should do all in their power to maintain the status 
and prestige of the professional staff in these grades and create working 
conditions that would make teaching in these grades a satisfactory and 
rewarding experience. 

The fourteen recommendations in the Conant report are summarized 
below: 


1. Required subjects for all pupils in grades 7 and 8. English, social 
studies, mathematics, and science should be required of all pupils. In- 
struction in art, music, and physical education should be required as well 
as home economics for girls and industrial arts for boys. 

2. Mathematics and foreign languages. A small fraction of pupils 
should start algebra in grade 8, Some or all pupils should start a con- 
versational study of a foreign language in grade 7. 

3. Basic skills. Instruction in basic skills begun in the elementary 
school should continue as long as the pupil can profit. This statement 
applies particularly to reading and arithmetic. 

4. Extraclass activities. Group activities that have particular relevance 
for early adolescents should be a part of the total program. These in- 
clude music, drama, assemblies, homeroom programs, interest clubs, in- 
tramural athletics, and student council. 

5. Block-time and departmentalization. Block-time teaching, at least in 
grade 7 (but not above grade 8), should be provided in English and social 
studies. Otherwise, grades 7, 8, and g should be departmentalized. 

6. Flexibility of schedule. Pupils should not have to make choices, for 
example, between science and foreign languages. A seven-period day, dif- 
fering lengths of periods for different subjects, subjects meeting a differ- 
ent number of times a week, and summer school programs are promising 
experiments. 

7. Challenging all pupils. Three groups of ability levels should be 
available in academic courses, with the bulk of the pupils in a particular 
grade in a large middle group. 

8. Guidance and testing. A full-time guidance specialist, or the equiv- 
alent, should be available for every 250-300 pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

9. Homework, marking, and promotion. Homework assignments made 
by teachers should be meaningful and coordinated. High standards should 
be maintained in academic courses and a few pupils may be held back, 
though not for more than two years in the first eight grades. 

10. Program in grade 9. The curriculum should provide for the usual 
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sequential elective program as well as for the continuation of the re- 
quired courses in general education. 

11. Minimum special facilities. A well-stocked library, a gymnasium 
with locker rooms and showers, specially equipped home economics and 
industrial arts rooms, assembly space for at least half the student body, 
and cafeteria space for at least one third of the student body should be 
provided for grades 7 and 8. 

12. Coordination of subject matter instruction. There should be care- 
ful coordination in each of the subject areas in grades K-12. Leadership 
should cut across school and grade lines. 

13. Size of system-wide professional staff and teacher load, grades 7-12. 
A balanced staff of 50 professionals for 1000 pupils is a minimum ade- 
quate ratio. Teacher loads should be limited to five teaching periods in- 
volving 125-150 pupils per day. Exceptions are physical education—200 
pupils a day—and English—100 pupils. The librarian should be responsi- 
ble for no more than 750 pupils. 

14. Leadership role of the principal. A good school means strong lead- 
ership by the principal. A full-time assistant principal should be avail- 
able for every 750 pupils and a clerk or a secretary available for every 
250 pupils. 


Dr. Conant concluded that 125 pupils are needed in each of grades 7 
and 8 in a given school if it is to be departmentalized satisfactorily with 
specialist teachers, is to be grouped satisfactorily, and is to offer a broad 
program that includes industrial arts and home economics as well as 
pupil activities. For efficient operation, 750 pupils are needed in a three- 
year junior high school. To have more than 1200 pupils means an im- 
personal atmosphere. Interscholastic athletics and marching bands are 
to be condemned in junior high school: there is no sound educational 
reason for them. The most serious drawback to the six-year school (under 
the 6-6 plan) is the problem raised by mixing seventh-graders with twelfth- 
graders in the same school. It would appear that the three-year junior 
high school in the 6-3-3 system and the two-year junior high school in 
the 6-2-4 system are preferable to the six-year school when each grade has 
at least 250 pupils. 


GUIDE LINES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A report by William T. Gruhn presented ten basic principles or guide 
lines to assist secondary school administrators in developing the organ- 
ization, the curriculum, the extraclass activities, the guidance services, 
the professional staff, and all other aspects of the junior high school pro- 


gram. 
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THE GUIDE LINES 


1. The junior high school should provide an educational program which 
is designed to meet the needs, the interests, and the abilities of a particular 
аре group—the early adolescents.? 


Before 1900, the sole factor that distinguished the elementary from the 
secondary school was the curriculum offered: the elementary school pro- 
vided the fundamental skills of the three R’s; the secondary school sched- 
uled the subjects of Latin, foreign language, algebra, geometry, and the 
sciences. One major purpose in establishing the junior high school was 
to permit students in the upper elementary grades to have the oppor- 
tunity to be introduced to these subjects at an earlier age. 


2. The junior high school is primarily a transitional school, taking the 
pupil from the elementary school with its relatively simple organization and 
instructional program and sending him on to the senior high school with its 
broad objectives, its multiple curricula and courses, and its complex ad- 
ministrative organization and control. 


The junior high school serves as a midway point, easing the change 
from the child-centered elementary school to the subject-centered high 
school. The junior high school teacher should become and remain in- 
formed of the curriculum and other developments in the grade levels 
preceding and following those of the junior high school years. 


3. The junior high school should continue instruction in the fundamental 
skills and basic knowledge which are essential for further learning, with 


particular concern for teaching them in a more functional way and in 
greater depth appropriate for early adolescents. 


The emphasis must be upon the utilization of these skills within the 
classroom by means of creative teaching—and outside the classroom 
through encouragement of participation in extracurricular activities, 
such as assemblies, school publications, school plays, and student council 
—few of which can be offered effectively in the elementary school. 


4. The junior high school should challenge the increasingly mature abili- 
ties and interests of early adolescents by introducing them to new studies 
and by offering greater depth in studies which they have previously begun 
in the elementary school. : 


9 William T. Gruhn, "Guidelines for Junior High School Education," Bulletin of the 
NASSP, vol. 46, no. 271, February 1962, рр. 3-13- 
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By its very nature, the secondary school program demands more skill 
in the three R’s as well as greater depth in the new areas of science, oral 
expression, typing, foreign language, industrial arts, home economics, 
health, and physical education. Prior to the organization of the junior 
high school, the studies of the upper elementary grades primarily con- 
sisted of a review of previous skills taught by nonspecialized personnel. 
The junior high school, on the other hand, with its expanded facilities, 
diversified program, flexibility, and specially trained teachers, is able to 
sustain the interest of the less able and to present a challenge to the more 
mature and capable. 


5. The junior high school should be concerned with all aspects of child 
growth and development—intellectual, physical, emotional, character, citi- 
zenship, personality, and cultural. 


Because of the rapidity and complexity of growth and change during 
this highly volatile period of development, the junior high school is 
obligated to recognize the effects of such change upon the youngster, 
Therefore it is incumbent upon administrators to provide within the 
total junior high program attention, respect, and understanding for all 
aspects of early adolescent growth. 


6. The junior high school should prepare early adolescents for more in- 
dependence, self-responsibility, and leadership as they participate increas- 
ingly in larger and more complex social groups and in the life of a wider 
community. 


Students enter the junior high school from the "neighborhood en- 
vironment” of the close-to-home elementary school with the down-the- 
street friends. These adolescents leave the sheltered area of close super- 
vision and control; as they come to the junior high school, the shelter 
is still there—but the roof has been expanded to cover a larger section 
of town, to provide for a greater number of contacts, as well as many 
opportunities for decision making. The junior high school, then, must 
prepare students—and parents—for this taste of supervised independence 
with careful guidance, controlled activities, and well-defined limits. 


7. The junior high school should provide Opportunities for pupils to ex- 
plore present interests and abilities and encourage them to develop new 
interests which may be related to further education, vocational careers, 
and various cultural, intellectual, and avocational pursuits. 


Resembling a young discoverer, the early adolescent ventures onto the 
seas of the secondary school, often putting into port to sample varied 
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curricular and extracurricular offerings, each standing at the helm of 
his ship in order to steer the proper course for himself, and taking on 
important cargo—attitudes, interests, associations, hobbies, and concerns 
—all of which will be stored in the hold during the entire journey 
through adolescence and adulthood. 


8. The junior high school should provide increasingly for the guidance 
and counseling of early adolescents in their success in school, their plans 
for further education, their vocational plans, and their growth toward adult- 
hood. 


Always considered to be a major function of the junior high school, 
guidance assumes even greater importance with the increasing educa- 
tional pressures stimulated by the “race toward college” (parents, grades, 
entrance requirements, and academic emphases). The parent, the student, 
and the teacher are in need of constructive guidance to develop awareness, 
understanding, and acceptance of these forces. Such counseling can assist 
the adolescent in coping with new social activities as well as with difficult 
and different community relationships. 


9. The junior high school should provide an educational program which 
will meet the many different backgrounds, interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
needs of individual pupils. 


Differences abound during this strategic period of life: rate of matura- 
tion—emotional, physical, social, and intellectual; range of interest; 
strength of academic motivation; amount of achievement and accom- 
plishment—at no other period in life are so many so different from 
so many others. Providing for these differences demands individualization 
of the total school program by all concerned with its organization and 
functioning. 


10. The junior high school should provide a program which is primarily 
one of general education rather than specialized learnings for specific edu- 
cational and vocational goals. 


In order to conform to the aims, goals, guide lines, and make-up of the 
junior high school, the educational program offered must place its em- 
phasis upon general exploration, skills, and knowledge with variation 
in depth of learning in a multitude of subject areas appropriate for all 
pupils with varied goals, abilities, and interests. 


Gruhn's report represents a point of view that is basic to understanding 
the junior high school as a unique institution. The pronounced differences 
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of pupils in scholarship, personal and social growth, and physical ma- 
turity are directly related to the need for a special school program for 
these adolescents, These guide lines are significant descriptions of the 
considerations that must accompany the development of a strong educa- 
tional program in the junior high school. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TODAY 


No longer an innovation, the junior high school is found in 53 percent 
of the urban school systems in the United States. A recent NEA Research 
Division survey of administrative practices in urban school districts shows 
that in the ten years from 1948-1949 to 1958-1959, the junior high school, 
in the minority at the beginning, was reported by the majority of urban 
school districts at the end of the period. The survey also showed that 
during the same decade the percentage of districts having separate junior 
high schools rose from 40.1 to 53.3 percent; that junior high schools were 
established for the first time by 15.1 percent of the school districts, and 
eliminated by 1.9 percent; that the total number of junior high schools 
in these districts increased 50.5 percent; and that in addition to those 
haying separate junior high schools, 23.3 percent of the districts reported 
junior-senior high schools as their typical secondary school organization. 
Figure 10-1 shows the percentage of school districts having junior high 
schools in 1958-1959. 

The study disclosed that students of secondary school administration 
seem to be largely in agreement that grades 7 and 8 belong in a secondary 
school organization. A long-term process of shifting these two grades 
from an elementary-school to a secondary-school setting appears to be 
continuing. In larger districts, separate junior high schools and senior 
high schools are the dominant pattern. In systems below 10,000 in popula- 
tion, the number of combined junior-senior high schools appears to be 
on the rise. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WE NEED 


Current interest in the junior high school led the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development to seek answers to such questions 
as these: What kind of young person should the junior high school pro- 
duce? What factors have led to the development of the junior high school? 
What are adequate minimum educational requirements that character- 
ize a good junior high school program today? What should the junior 
high school of the future provide? The Junior High School We Need 


то NEA Research Bulletin, “The Junior High School Today,” vol. 39, no. 2, May 
1961, PP. 47-50. 
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Size of district 


Percent having junior high schools, 1958-59 


500,000 and over 


100,000-499,999 


30,000-99,999 


10,000-29,999 


5,000-9,999 


2,500-4,999 


Total (ali urban 
School districts) 


о 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 
Percents based on districts that enrolled grades 7 and 8. NEA R h Division 
Fig. 10-1 


Separate junior high schools are typical of the large school systems. 
Source: NEA Research Bulletin, "The Junior High School Today," 
vol. 39, no. 2, May 1961, p. 49. Copyright © 1961 by the National 
Education Association. All rights reserved. 


eloquently discusses the unique factors of education related to the 
junior high school. 


(1) The junior high school of today should be of moderate size. An 
enrollment of between 5oo and 800 students provides a sound program 
for the individual student. (2) The school should have a well-stocked li- 
brary staffed by a professional librarian. A ratio of at least ten well- 
selected books per student can provide the vitally needed stimulus for 
reading and at the same time promote a coordinated program of study 
and reading skills. 


Ir Jean D. Grambs, Clarence G. Noyes, Franklin Patterson, and John Robertson, 
The Junior High School We Need (Washington, D.C,: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 1961), 37 РР- 
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(3) Because of the decisions today’s teen-agers must make and the di- 
lemmas they will face, the junior high school must provide ample guid- 
ance by teachers, counselors, and specialized personnel. (4) Block-of-time 
instruction ought to be offered for the dual purpose of assuring each 
student that one teacher knows him and can guide and support him, and 
of focusing on the kinds of skills and concepts needed for a responsible 
life. 

(5) Flexibility geared to individualizing the program to meet the wide 
range of needs—from the talented to those requiring remedial help—is 
recommended even to the point of suggesting multiple classrooms. (6) 
To be really effective, the junior high school must be staffed with teachers 
specifically prepared for that level with specialization in subject matter 
and with awareness of the needs and nature of the young adolescent— 
teachers who enthusiastically see the junior high as a permanent teaching 
level. 

(7) Adequate assistance from the principal, supervisors, and clerical 
personnel should provide teachers with materials, in-service education, 
opportunities for consultation, and chances to develop creative, imagina- 
tive techniques. (8) Prodded by new developments on the elementary and 
senior high school levels, the junior high school is faced with the prob- 
lems of continuity and articulation to give depth to the skills as well as 
breadth to the areas of exploration. (9) Recognizing the physical changes 
that occur during adolescence, the junior high school program provides a 
program of physical education that includes intramural, team, and indi- 
vidual sports with the emphasis on personal health, and also provides a 
school doctor and/or nurse for expert advice and counseling. (10) To en- 
courage exploration of a variety of interests, today’s junior high school 
must have laboratory and workshop facilities for the fine, applied, and 
communicative arts. 

(11) Recognizing the imperative need for personalization at this level, 
today’s junior high school must provide working conditions in which the 
class load permits student guidance, the planning period permits con- 
ference and study, and the in-service education of teachers encourages 
self-development and professional training. 

The ASCD report also recommends certain criteria for the future: а 
continued commitment to democratic values, instructional experimenta- 
tion, flexibility of time allotments, opportunities for independent ex- 
ploration by students, ungraded levels of instruction, elimination of the 
bell schedule, variation of instructional procedures, the establishment of 
broad cultural ties with schools abroad, and the extension of the school 
day and year. Furthermore, the junior high school should have an attrac 
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tive, esthetic plant, use extensive guidance and testing techniques, recog- 
nize individual differences of teachers, encourage parental participation 
in the learning process with the teen-ager, better utilize administrative 
personnel in conjunction with electronic data processing equipment, 
and retain as basic the goals of knowledge, skills, and understanding 
founded on reasoned and disciplined thought. 

Moving toward the junior high school we need, stated the ASCD re- 
port, involves the inclusion of the community in all planning for change 
and in all evaluations of its educational system, acceptance of the role of 
leadership by the professional educator, and the development in staff 
members of an understanding of and interest in change. The ASCD re- 
port gives educators a broad insight into the junior high school program 
by making them aware that change is necessary, that it must be deter- 
mined by the fundamental needs of young people, and that all profes- 
sional leaders must accept the responsibility for leadership in establishing 
working relationships and in envisioning and integrating the changes 
necessary to provide the junior high school of the future. 


Special Characteristics of the Junior High School 


PHILOSOPHY 


From the time that the education of a person first begins until far into 
maturity his development is a gradual yet continuing process. There are 
several important milestones along the way of life, and the ability of the 
individual to reach these determines his eventual success or failure as an 
intelligent, mature adult. The junior high school is dedicated to the 
task of making this journey for the adolescent as challenging and re- 
warding as possible. 

The research referred to earlier and Guidelines for Junior High School 
Education are excellent statements of the purposes and objectives of the 
junior high school. From these and other points of view expressed by 
authorities in the field has come the basis for the development of these 
schools for young adolescents. 

The junior high school continues to guide the education of pupils in 
basic knowledges and skills after they leave the elementary school. Both 
educational opportunities and guidance are essential to ease the transi- 
tion between elementary and high school so that education becomes a 
continuous process. This transition period in the junior high school 
recognizes that pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age are too mature 
to associate with primary-grade children and too young to be placed with 
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sixteen- to eighteen-year-olds, who are rapidly becoming young adults. 
Also, the junior high school has the development of scholarship and 
wholesome attitudes as a primary goal. Exploratory courses, laboratories, 
shops, gymnasiums, and other facilities are provided to reveal the abilities, 
interests, and needs of its pupils. This school bridges the educational 
gap during a very difficult period of pupil adjustment. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The fundamental features of the junior high school curriculum in- 
clude far more than a continued emphasis on the three R’s. In spite of 
the increased public interest in academic programs and achievement, 
the junior high school seeks to develop moral and spiritual values, high 
standards of taste and appreciation, a spirit of intellectual inquiry, in- 
terests and abilities heretofore undetected, and an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the responsibilities of citizenship. Emphasis upon child 
growth and development must continue to receive serious consideration 
even though additional attention should be given to academic achieve- 
ment on the part of those pupils who can profit from following a vigorous 
program. 

If its pupils are to enjoy happy and rewarding educational careers a 
junior high school program should be characterized by articulation, explo- 
ration, integration, differentiation, and socialization as described below: 1 
Articulation. Careful study must be made of the manner in which transi- 
tion is made from the elementary school. Both elementary and junior 
high school staffs should plan jointly for this change, programs of study 
should be known at both levels, teacher intervisitations should be made, 
and guidance counselors at both schools should be in constant touch 
with each other. The junior high school guidance staff should hold orien- 
tation meetings at the elementary school, elementary school pupils should 
visit the junior high school, and meetings with parents should be held 
for orientation purposes. 

Articulation in school is provided by the designation of at least one 
teacher as "home base” for seventh-grade students. Departmentalization 
is then introduced gradually. Specialization, too, is provided as the pupil 
progresses. Transition into the senior high school resembles the arrange 
ments made with the elementary school: interlevel planning, teacher in- 
tervisitations, counselor conferences, pupil orientation meetings and visi- 
tation, and parent orientation. 


12 „Adapted from the Connecticut State Department of Education, An Assessment 
Guide for Use in Junior High Schools (Hartford: The Department, June 1960). 
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Exploration. Staff recognition of exploratory opportunities includes in- 
vestigations into many areas of knowledge—cultural, vocational, avoca- 
tional, and civic. Provision is made for a variety of required courses of 
an exploratory nature in grades 7 and 8 and a variety of elective courses 
in grade g. 

Integration. The curriculum of the junior high school provides for con- 
tinuing skills, attitudes, ideals, and understandings of the elementary 
school and broadening them for senior high school. Provision should be 
made for cooperative teacher planning in the school, for relating the 
various subject areas, and for teacher intervisitation. Class and club 
activities should enrich each other. 

Differentiation. Pupil programs should be based on individual differ- 
ences as determined by native intelligence, physical maturity and health, 
emotional maturity and health, scholarly achievement, work habits, and 
attitudes. Teacher judgments and recommendations should be used in 
program planning. Classes should be planned for individual differences, 
transfers should be made easily when warranted, and provision should be 
made for challenging rapid learners, assisting those with academic de- 
ficiencies, and scheduling corrective activities for those with physical 
deficiencies. 

Socialization. Human relationships and human values should be stressed 
and the pupil helped to understand himself as a person as well as his 
role in the school and community. He should be taught to respect and 
appreciate the rights of minority groups. He should be helped to appre- 
ciate the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship in our American 
democracy and be introduced to self-government activities as found in 
the student council and class activities. Healthful social activities and 
contacts should be provided through school-sponsored parties and dances. 
The junior high school is an excellent place to offer a strong intramural 
sports program and a varied club program. 

The core or block-of-time program has been an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the junior high school program. Although the core program 
as a block of time under one teacher was originally advocated as ex- 
perience-centered, it has become largely a subject-combination approach 
to English and social studies. As described earlier, there are many dif- 
ferent approaches to the core curriculum. It is quite likely that team 
teaching or some similar approach may provide in the future the same 
benefits that made the core popular with some educators; integration of 
separate subject fields, concern for daily problems, and the greater utiliza- 
tion of the problem-solving technique for learning. 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL 


Probably the most neglected area of teacher education is the junior 
high school. Very few teacher-training institutions offer special programs 
that are directly related to the preparation of junior high school teachers. 
The majority offer a professional program of preparation that is generally 
for elementary or secondary school teachers in training. Studies con- 
cerned with the preparation of junior high school teachers have indicated 
that the teacher trainee needs these program emphases: orientation to 
the physiological and psychological development of the junior high 
school child, a thorough understanding of the curriculum content of the 
junior high school, knowledge of the techniques of instruction that are 
particularly appropriate to the junior high school classroom, academic 
preparation that reflects a broad cultural background and includes an 
acceptable major and minor, preparation in the area of pupil guidance, 
and extensive field study in observing instruction as well as student 
teaching. 

The eight-year junior high school project at Cornell University in con- 
junction with the forty-one school systems of the southern tier region of 
New York State was created to study the junior high school and to help 
prepare a group of specially oriented teachers for this level.!* In the 
teacher education phase of the study, liberal arts graduates who have 
majored in English, social science, mathematics, or science are offered a 
full year of concentrated work aimed toward making them effective 
junior high school teachers. The interns, along with the supervising 
teacher in the public schools, are engaged in some type of research to 
further an understanding of the junior high school and the preparation 
of its teachers. The project should do much to upgrade the whole area 
of teacher training for the junior high school as well as offer suggestions 
for improving the program of studies. 

Understanding and accepting the philosophy of the junior high school 
is important to the junior high school teacher, who must enjoy working 
with junior high school students, who must strive to know, understand, 
and accept the pupil and his problems, and who must be able to use 
his knowledge and skills in adapting his instructional program to meet 
the needs and abilities of pupils in this age bracket. He should have the 
ability to sponsor extracurricular activities and make a contribution to 
this phase of the educational program. It is recommended that there 
should be an equal ratio of men and women teachers in the junior high 


1; William T. Lowe, “Cornell’s Junior High School Project,” Bulletin of the NASSP, 
vol. 46, no. 271, February 1962, pp. 104-106. 
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school so that the pupils can benefit from relationships in the classroom 
with both men and women instructors. 

Through the use of a written examination, such as the National 
Teacher Examination, evaluation of training, experience, and recom- 
mendations, and the oral interview, the teacher candidate's qualifications, 
preferences, and enthusiasm for the junior high school should be appar- 
ent. A single salary schedule is recommended for both junior and senior 
high school teachers. A district in-service training program for the junior 
high school teacher should cover such topics as school philosophy, cur- 
riculum, guidance program, testing, grading system, resource materials, 
audio-visual aids, extracurricular program, parent conferences, and pub- 
lic relations, A Future Teachers of America Club can stimulate interest 
in teaching and assist prospective teachers through a scholarship aid 
program for eligible students. Salary increments should be given to en- 
courage teachers to continue their in-service training by additional study 
in colleges and universities that is related to their teaching assignments 
and to professional growth. 

Junior high school teachers have an important function in helping stu- 
dents move successfully through their transitional years from immaturity 
toward maturity. The persevering and conscientious junior high school 
teacher will be well rewarded for his patience, skill, and understanding as 
he works with students during a period of their lives marked by rapid 
change, growth, and discovery. 


THE SCHEDULE 


Progress in scheduling at the junior high school level can best be de- 
scribed through reference to the “individual profile program.” 4 The 
value of individualized programming lies in the various opportunities 
for the student to transfer from one group to another in any subject area 
according to needs, demonstrated ability, aptitude, and past performance, 
In an interesting program, pupils make greater gains in subject matter 
if there is a differentiation of the subject matter to be learned. Thus it 
is found that the individualization of the curriculum for the variability 
in any one group contributes more significantly to academic progress than 
the criterion used as a basis of selection for the group. The process of 
grouping and regrouping students by purpose and established goals ар- 
pears to be a rational guide to the utilization of the creativity, intelli- 
gence, and other capacities of the individuals involved. 

The New Haven experiment and other studies support the scheduling 


14 Report of the Special Education Task Force, A Blueprint for Better Education in 
New Haven, Connecticut, October 1961. 
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concept of assigning each junior high school pupil to an individual pro- 
gram of studies based on his abilities and needs in these subjects: English, 
social studies, mathematics, science, and foreign languages. The pupil 
should be allowed to advance at his own rate of speed in any of the 
subjects and should be transferred from one level to another in any one 
of them at any time without disrupting the rest of his program. In the 
nonacademic subjects of physical education, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, art, music, and business education pupils should be grouped 
heterogeneously. Junior high school administrators and counselors must 
know the abilities of their students so that an "individual profile pro- 
gram" can be scheduled for each one. The information can be secured 
from cumulative records, teachers’ recommendations, and personal inter- 
views with students. 

The homeroom is often scheduled as a part of the junior high school 
program. The homeroom, which meets from ten to twenty minutes daily, 
is a place where students can discuss mutual problems, where routine 
school announcements can be made, and where the homeroom teacher 
may act as friend and counselor to the pupils in the group. The same 
homeroom teacher ordinarily has the same group of students through 
the junior high school years, Thus, the homeroom teacher learns to know 
these students better, is able to establish a better school spirit through 
homeroom activities and events, assists the counselors in working with 
students, and, because of his intimate knowledge of each homeroom class 
member, prevents many problems from arising. 

Study halls have been largely eliminated in junior high schools in 
favor of scheduling another class for each student. Program enrichment 
and added emphasis on independent study in a learning materials center 
are mainly responsible for the elimination of the study hall. 

A midwestern junior high school has recently had considerable success 
with modular scheduling. Using twenty-minute modules for a total of 
seventeen during the day, classes were scheduled with no bells being 
rung. Schedule building consisted of scheduling single-module classes or 
activities first (special instruction and remedial work), assigning block- 
time classes second (English-social studies, five modules), and designating 
single required classes and electives third (physical education, homemak- 
ing, foreign languages, art, music, and the like, for three or four modules 
according to need, legal requirements, and teacher request). The modular 
plan presents a greater opportunity for increased laboratory experience, 
supervised study, and the development of team teaching. 

Trends in junior high school scheduling seem to be these: greater 
variety and richness of curriculum offerings, better articulation of the 
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program of studies with the elementary and the high school, more flexi- 
bility in the curriculum through flexible scheduling, increased attention 
to team teaching, and more consideration for the student through indi- 
vidual programming. 


GUIDANCE 


Understanding the characteristics and needs of early adolescents and 
assisting them in their personal and social growth are important aspects 
of the junior high school guidance program. In effect, all professional 
staff members become involved in this highly important function: 
counselors, homeroom teachers, core teachers, guidance directors, and 
others who are in a position to know the interests, needs, and abilities of 
each child, Whereas it was once considered sufficient to provide only edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, today the junior high school guidance 
program is concerned equally with personal guidance, social guidance, 
and orientation. 

The function of guidance and the roles of staff members in the guid- 
ance program should be explained to pupils and their parents before the 
youngsters enter junior high school. The guidance program must be or- 
ganized to ensure a favorable relationship between the student and those 
with whom he counsels so that they can effectively guide him into making 
wise choices in his educational program. і 

Good orientation to the junior high school begins when the counselor 
visits the elementary schools near the end of the school year to make 
satisfactory placements for students in the seventh grade. The counselor 
should explain the educational program, the extracurricular activities 
that are available, and the school policies and rules that must be ob- 
served, A visit to the school by students and a “Guidance Night” pro- 
gram for parents of sixth-graders may be held. When the students enter 
the junior high school, the seventh-grade homeroom teacher should con- 
duct an extensive orientation program by reviewing the student hand- 
book, discussing the school, and answering any questions about it. Guided 
tours acquaint the student with the school plant. Orientation assemblies 
and social affairs should be held to help students become adjusted more 
quickly to their new school. Also, special attention must be given to ex- 
plaining the relationship that exists between various subjects and course 
areas in a departmental plan so that the newcomers will grasp the mean- 
ing and purpose of the general education and the special curriculums of 
the junior high school. All orientation should focus on a better under- 
standing of the individual, the school, the values of life that are im- 
portant, and the dignity of work in our society. 
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Because of the exploratory nature of the junior high school curricu- 
lum, the guidance staff and the teachers must assist the student in deter- 
mining which educational areas he could pursue profitably. The testing 
program can be of assistance here. Early in the seventh grade the pupil 
should be given a mental maturity and achievement test battery and the 
achievement test again at the end of the eighth year. Comparisons with 
previous tests can be made to determine what academic growth has taken 
place. Vocational aptitude tests in the ninth year are also particularly 
helpful. These test results should be used in planning individual student 
programs, and the results should be discussed with pupils and parents. 

Guidance activities are particularly important in helping the junior 
high school student with self-identification. Through group counseling 
sessions the student, with the help of the school psychologist, his coun- 
selor, and his teachers, can explore his areas of strength and weakness. 
In individual conferences the counselor can do much to help the student 
strive toward higher achievement in school, solve his personal problems, 
and better plan his educational and vocational goals. 

The effectiveness of a guidance program in the junior high school is 
judged largely by its interest in the welfare of the individual student. 
Positive, helpful relations with students and parents are necessary to 
assure the success of any guidance activity. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The extracurricular program gives junior high school students an un- 
usual opportunity to explore various areas of interest, to develop habits 
of teamwork, and to strengthen their sense of individual responsibility. 
The typical junior high school strives to place every child in some stu- 
dent activity. 

Research has shown that when student activities are related to subject 
areas there has been a transfer of learning to the curricular program. 
Keith Martin, in a study made in the Pilgrim Park Junior High School 
at Elm Grove (Wisconsin), found that approximately 24 percent of the 
learnings in seventh-grade science and mathematics are applied and/or 
reinforced in each of the student's activities.15 Other studies indicate that 
the qualities of leadership, followership, and citizenship are enhanced 
by participation in the student activity program. 

Young adolescents need to be in a group in which they can enjoy in- 
formal, relaxing experiences with their peers. Extracurricular activities 


15 Keith F. Martin, “The Educational Process Is Assisted by the Activity Program,” 
School Activities, vol. 33, no. 1, September 1961, РР. 10-11. 
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provide such a wealth of experiences deemed important in assisting pupils 
to maintain a high level of personal and social competence that the 
junior high school often schedules them during regular school hours. 
Frequently these activities emerge from the formal program of studies 
and, as a result, enrich the experiences of pupils who wish to continue 
and enlarge their interests in their search for further knowledge. 

Junior high school students often receive their first experiences in 
student activities through participation in intramural sports, clubs, 
dances, dramatics, debating, journalism, and student government. Social 
affairs generally are most successful when held by grade levels and 
geared to the interests of that age group. The reader should keep in 
mind, however, that intramural sports are not recommended at the 
junior high school level, particularly for those students in the seventh 
and eighth grades. Some schools have had considerable success with ex- 
ploratory and enriched activities held on Saturday mornings in the fields 
of electronics, biochemistry, mathematics, and aeronautics. These and 
many other experiences can be extremely effective methods of enriching 
the lives of junior high school youth. 


Administration 


There should be little doubt from the preceding discussion that the 
junior high school principal is in a position of real educational leader- 
ship. As the school’s official leader he is responsible for organizing, manag- 
ing, and coordinating the various phases of the educational program, 
providing curriculum and instructional leadership, discharging his re- 
sponsibilities as personnel officer, studying the needs of students and 
determining ways of meeting them, assuming a leadership role in making 
and executing policies and decisions, and participating actively in com- 
munity affairs. His is the primary responsibility to assist teachers in their 
search for quality education and teaching in the classroom. Probably 
his greatest task and challenge lie in the promotion of change and progress 
in the school through the development of faculty attitudes that welcome 
scholarly research and professional growth. Such attitudes as these 
strengthen the educational program and develop in students a spirit of 
free inquiry. 

Only a highly capable individual should fill the position of a junior 
high school principalship. He should have a broad general education, 
sufficient training in psychology, and a thorough preparation for his 
position, He should also have successful teaching experience on the junior 
high school level and a real grasp of the purposes and functions of the 
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junior high school. Many districts prefer to hire as junior high school 
principals people who are from thirty to forty years old. Screening com- 
mittees are particularly careful to determine how well the applicant 
knows and understands adolescents of junior high school age and to 
assess his knowledge of and enthusiasm for the junior high school pro- 
gram. 

The number of face-to-face contacts with his faculty have greatly 
increased for the modern junior high school principal. Through super- 
vision, active research, and in-service education the principal creates a 
climate for greater faculty participation in planning and coordinating 
the school’s program. Strengthening the junior high school curriculum 
and more firmly establishing the place and purpose of the junior high 
school depends upon a close faculty-administration working relationship. 
The proper delegation of instructional duties and responsibilities, long a 
failure in organizational planning, will do much to develop faculty pride 
in the school that will exhibit a united front in representing the school’s 
program to the community. 

As an educational leader, the junior high school administrator must 
take an active part in the promotion of an outstanding educational pro- 
gram at the secondary school level. His voice should be heard at local, 
state, and national meetings. His concept of the junior high school must 
be so clearly demonstrated to others who are not aware of its purpose 
and function that they will recognize the important role it plays in de- 
veloping an outstanding educational program for adolescent youth. As 
a partner with leaders at the elementary and high school level, the junior 
high school principal has a tremendous opportunity to stimulate the 
climate of learning and teaching in an outstanding educational institu- 
tion. 
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part three / facilities and services 


Part Three devotes itself to the physical facilities and student services 
so essential to a strong educational program. In Chapter 11, great em- 
phasis is placed on the administrator's recognition of the kind of edu- 
cational program that can be offered in relation to the physical plant 
and the kinds of facilities needed to provide such a program. Chapter 12 
discusses the real purposes and functions of a guidance program and 
how the administrator should go about attaining them. Both student 
activities and student responsibilities in governing the school are co- 
ordinated in Chapters 13 and 14, which consider the basic responsibilities 
of the secondary school in providing meaningful citizenship activities as 
they relate to the extracurricular program. Chapter 15 views the role of 
the administrator in strengthening student morale, fostering self-disci- 
pline, and helping teachers with disciplinary problems. 


THE SECONDARY 
chapter 11| SCHOOL PLANT 


The United States Office of Education in its survey of school housing 
facilities made in the fall of 1958 stated that a record 33.9 million pupils 
were enrolled in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools— 
23.3 million in elementary schools and 10.6 million in secondary schools.! 
Furthermore, the report stated that 1,843,000 of these pupils, or 5.4 
percent of the total enrollment, were in excess of the normal capacity of 
the publicly owned school plants in use. Such figures clearly indicate the 
vital problem that faces the school administrator in solving the school 
housing shortage. With the secondary school population currently in- 
creasing at over 600,000 students a year it seems likely that the secondary 
schools in the continental United States will be forced to house between 
16 and 18 million students by 1965. There is no magic answer to the 
problem of providing facilities for the huge increase in student popula- 
tion that will enroll within the next half decade. School housing will 
continue to be one of the great problems confronting school administrators 
during the last half of the twentieth century. 


Planning the School Plant 


An effective educational program depends upon an environment of 
adequate plant facilities. Inasmuch as the typical secondary school plant 
represents an investment of 20 to 30 percent of the total school budget, the 
secondary school administrator must mastermind the building program 
and must be prepared to devote time and energy in assisting the central 
office in the planning of any new schoolhouse construction project. The 
space relationship that exists between the curriculum and the physical 
plant must be in the foreground of the administrator's thinking as he 


guides his staff in the planning of plant facilities. 


SURVEYING BUILDING NEEDS 


Many questions will arise as to the direction the building program 
should take, Which buildings on the present campus are suitable for 


obson, Fall 1958 Enrollment, Teachers, and School- 


1 Samuel Schloss and Carol J. H ў 
tates Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


housing (Washington, D.C.: United 5 
fare, circular no. 551, 1959), P- 1- 
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continued use? Which buildings are no longer able to meet the require- 
ments of the present curriculum? Is additional land necessary to expand 
the present campus or should a new site be selected? What is the present 
financial ability of the community to embark on a new building program 
and how willing is the community to accept this additional financial ob- 
ligation? These and many other related questions must be considered by 
the high school principal and his staff as they work with the superintend- 
ent and the board of education in surveying present and future building 
needs, 

The secondary school principal must assist the central office in making 
the community aware of the need for a building program if one is neces- 
sary. His argument for improving the physical facilities of the school must 
be based on the concept of enhancing the mental, physical, and social 
well-being of young adolescents in the community by providing adequate 
space for many types of learning activities. Because of the rising trend of 
enrollments over the entire nation a number of methods have been de- 
vised for forecasting a community's school population: (1) the use of 
utility company statistics and predictions, (2) planning commission stud- 
ies, and (3) house counts by the PTA and other groups. School enroll- 
ment records, too, will be useful in determining site selection and pre- 
dicting school population trends. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


There is general agreement among secondary school administrators 
that the planning of any building program must be a cooperative ven- 
ture. The history of schoolhouse construction, however, has shown us 
that the team approach to educational planning has been used only in 
recent years. The only planners, in the past, who were considered to be 
qualified participants in any school construction planning were the 
superintendent, his administrative staff, the board of education, and the 
architect. As a result, the school campus seldom represented the views of 
the faculty. 

A prerequisite to educational planning in the schoolhousing process is 
the realization that it is an ongoing process. Seldom should the staff sud- 
denly be faced with the need to orient its thinking in terms of necessary 
additional schoolhousing facilities. It is much better for the faculty to 
recognize the need of the school to improve its educational program on 
a year-by-year basis even though additional educational facilities will 
be required. In such an atmosphere the principal acts as the coordinator 
of the school building program at the school level under the direction of 
the superintendent and the board of education. 

A study by Arthur Wohlers on the need for proper educational plan- 
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ning indicated that before final completion a building that is well 
planned educationally and architecturally will be built three times—once 
by educators, once by architects, and once by skilled craftsmen.? The 
over-all task of educational planning includes reviewing the educational 
program, determining the number and kinds of teaching stations and 
other facilities needed to house the program, cooperating with the archi- 
tect to see that facilities provided are sufficient in number and will meet 
the requirements of the school’s program, and planning for the occupancy 
of the new structure. The role of the principal then becomes one of or- 
ganizing his staff for participation in the various activities, either as one 
school unit or as part of a district-wide group; coordinating the activities 
of the various personnel; and securing the necessary assistance from other 
agencies and consultants. 

Wohlers found that the written educational specifications should in- 
clude this information: enrollments to be housed in immediate construc- 
tion and ultimate capacity; funds available; list of required facilities— 
teaching stations and nonclassroom facilities; desired relationships or 
affinities between spaces and desired locations; descriptions of the ac- 
tivities to be carried on in each unit; and special requirements, such as 
heating, ventilation, lighting, and storage. Persons who will use the plant 
should be included in the planning. They should be involved in every 
step, and their suggestions should be given consideration. In many plan- 
ning projects, very effective use has been made of a central, coordinating 
staff member responsible for the building planning programs and numer- 
ous subcommittees, 


Building Facilities 


Foremost in the thinking of educators regarding the type of secondary 
school that should exist in America today is that it be comprehensive in 
type. With the exception of larger metropolitan areas where specialized 
secondary schools may be advantageous, the typical secondary school 
must offer a comprehensive educational program to all types and varieties 
of adolescents within its attendance area. Furthermore, there appears to 
be a trend toward the three-year junior high school and the three-year 
senior high school, with a resultant trend away from the traditional 
four-year high school program. These two units of secondary education 
are gradually replacing the single unit or four-year secondary school 


program. 


2 Arthur E. Wohlers, “What Is the Role of the Principal and the Staff in Planning 
the New School Plant?” Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 40, no. 219, April 1956, pp. 62-64. 
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School size also appears to be undergoing a change. Whereas early 
studies of the size of secondary schools indicated variations in enrollment 
from less than 100 pupils to over 5000, school plant experts today are 
making rather specific recommendations as to optimum school size. Both 
experience and serious educational planning give evidence that the urban 
three-year junior high school houses an optimum 1000 to 1500 students, 
while its counterpart, the three-year senior high school, should house 
from 1500 to 2500 students. It is within such a range that the secondary 
school principal may formulate his plans as to the types of buildings that 
will meet the needs of an integrated school program and will accommo- 
date the various curricular and extracurricular activities ultimately 
scheduled on the campus. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Few secondary schools will be built in the near future that will be en- 
tirely adequate to care for the many specialized facilities required in the 
curriculum. With curricular demands increasing rapidly during the 
present decade, the school administrator, of necessity, will have to draw 
on his experience in providing the common essentials needed for the typi- 
cal classroom program. 

Roger Everly, in studying basic considerations in the planning of high 
school plants, listed the following characteristics of a well-coordinated 
and functional building: 


Buildings. (1) Although the size and contour of the site tend to deter- 
mine the type of structure which should be used, in general the single-story 
structure is more effective than double-story structure. (2) Although geo- 
metric patterns, other than squares and rectangles, received high ratings 
of effectiveness, economy and high rating of effectiveness make the square 
and rectangle shape for buildings a more effective alternate than other 
geometric patterns. (8) Although bearing wall partitions tended to be used 
more than flexible partitions, the flexible partitions were rated higher in 
effectiveness. (4) Placing the lockers outside, but in protected areas, is as 
effective a practice as placing the lockers inside the building. 

Classrooms. (1) Combining a number of small classrooms along with the 
many standardized classrooms is a more effective procedure than using the 
one standardized classroom throughout the entire plant, particularly for 
large schools. (2) Although a large number of districts use twelve-foot ceilings 
and judge them effective, the minority who lowered the ceilings and still 
found them very effective made it possible to conclude that this alternate 
should be explored for use by any district choosing to reduce construction 
costs. (3) Neither outside louvers nor inside venetian blinds are fully ac- 
ceptable methods of controlling sunlight. Other means of preventing class- 
room glare, such as tinted glass, should be explored before any decision 
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is made. (4) Both incandescent lighting and fluorescent lighting were found 
to be very effective. Therefore, a district should investigate both systems 
and apply the type of lighting best suited to the needs of individual units. 
(5) Forced air heat is more flexible and judged more effective than radiant 
heat. The fact that it is more economical to install also justifies the con- 
clusion that it is the better alternate for most district needs. 

Special classrooms. (1) Even though the general purpose science laboratory 
gives a school more flexibility in scheduling the sciences, the fact that the 
special science laboratories for chemistry, physics, biology, and general 
science rated so high in effectiveness justifies the conclusion that this. is a 
more acceptable alternate for planning for a high school large enough to 
include special facilities for science. (2) Installing darkening devices in reg- 
ular classrooms, either in a percentage of the regular classrooms or in all 
the regular classrooms, is a more effective procedure than constructing a 
special classroom to be used for only audio-visual aids. (3) Planning a photo- 
graphic darkroom with either a science laboratory or the arts and crafts 
room is not judged to be a very effective procedure. A district contemplating 
either alternate should study both plans and investigate other possibilities 
before including either alternate. (4) Developing the fine arts area in rela- 
tion to the stage and auditorium is a more effective practice than develop- 
ing it in other areas of the plant. 

Special service rooms. (1) Including a little theater in addition to the 
auditorium is a very effective practice, and this unit should be built when- 
ever funds and plans permit its construction. (2) The practice of separating 
the auditorium from the main building is a far better practice than having 
the auditorium in the main building. (3) Small libraries are judged to be as 
effective as large libraries. Therefore, economy would indicate that the small 
library be seriously considered. 

Gymnasiums. (1) The construction of separate gymnasiums for girls and 
boys is a more effective practice than constructing the one large gymnasium 
for both girls and boys. (2) Gymnasiums constructed with auxiliary instruc- 
tional rooms are rated more effective than those that have omitted the 
instructional room. (8) The use of the regular gymnasium lockers for pool 
purposes is rated as effective as having separate lockers for the pool; there- 
fore, this alternate represents a good dual use for the gymnasium lockers. 
(4) Gang showers for girls’ shower and dressing rooms were evaluated as 
most effective; however, the use of approximately go per cent gang facilities 
and 10 per cent individual was also effective and seemed to answer the 
many problems which arise over some community prejudice against gang 
facilities for girls’ dressing and locker room facilities. Tbe 

Sites. (1) Sites which have been selected on the basis of cost and availability 
are not as effective as those selected on the basis of scientific analysis. (2) 
Sites selected in regard to other public lands, particularly public parks, were 
more effective than those that were selected without consideration of other 
public lands. 1 

Administrative unit. (1) Although most districts located the counseling of- 
fice in central administrative space and judged the practice as effective, the 
fact that the minority of cases located the counseling offices in other areas 
of the plant and rated it a more effective procedure suggests that this is a 
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problem for further investigation. (2) Locating the health unit in central 
administrative space was a more effective practice than locating the health 
unit in other areas of the plant. (3) Locating the teachers’ workroom in 
central administrative space was a more effective practice than locating it 
in other areas of the plant. 


Assignment and Utilization of Space 


The problem of determining the optimum ways of assigning and utiliz- 
ing building space has long confronted educators, Each school building 
presents a different utilization situation and the educational program 
will determine in large measure how the building is used and the extent 
of its use. Many score cards for buildings are available that provide for 
the evaluation of such items as site, building design, classrooms, special- 
subject rooms, service facilities, and utility systems. Beyond this the ad- 
ministrator must schedule the use of the building in terms of student 
enrollment, subjects offered, teaching stations available, desirable class 
size, number of periods in the day and week, and the special services 
provided by the school. 

Many schools successfully use a room chart that specifies which rooms 
are in use during each period of the day and which rooms are idle. Each 
room should be identified by the number of student stations it contains 
and the number of students actually assigned to that room each period. 
From such a room chart can be determined the percentage of utilization 
of each room, of the different subject areas, and of the entire campus. 
Whenever emergencies arise and additional room space. is required, re- 
ferral to the chart will locate readily any and all available spaces not 
being occupied during a given period. 

Good room utilization will vary probably from 7o to 80 percent. 
Several factors will enter into the percentage utilization of any building: 
the type of educational program, the number of daily class periods, spe- 
cialized facilities, and the number of elective subjects offered. Marion Con- 
rad has developed a formula for determining the operating capacity of 
an existing building in terms of the specific educational programs and 
policies of the school districts Wohlers has prepared a manual for 


3 Roger B. Everly, "An Evaluation of Alternate Practices in Planning High School 
Plants." Unpublished dissertation abstract, University of Southern California, 1957 
PP. 256-257. 

4 Marion J. Conrad, A Manual for Determining the Operating Capacity of Secondary- 
School Buildings (Columbus; Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1954), Рр. 1-28. 
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planning a secondary school building to assist local school personnel in 
determining the quantitative school plant needs and the formulation of 
the educational specifications.’ Both publications are valuable aids to 
the administrator reviewing the capacity of existing structures and 
planning space for optimum utilization of new structures. 

In-service training programs should include discussions on maximum 
utilization of space by teachers, custodians, librarians, clerks, and others 
who work in the school and use its facilities. Space should be assigned to 
personnel carefully on the basis of need and function. The scheduling of 
every room or facility must be based on a value judgment that permits 
only its optimum usage. 

Legal statutes and court decisions have long held that school buildings 
may be used for civic center activities when approved by the proper 
authorities, The public expects reasonable use of school plant facilities 
for adult education purposes. Modern school buildings often are planned 
for community occupancy in the late afternoons and evenings in these 
ways: essential areas are opened and heated while nonessential areas are 
closed; rest room facilities open off outside areas so that interior sections 
need not be unprotected; multipurpose rooms are readily accessible from 
the outside, and security protection is provided; and ample parking 
space is made available in the area most frequently used by the com- 
munity in the evening. 

Every school district should establish a policy concerning the use of 
school buildings, grounds, and equipment by community groups. Dupli- 
cated rules and regulations should be given to every group requesting use 
of the buildings. In addition to this a formal application form for the 
use of school facilities should be completed by the person representing 
the organization requesting use of the building to establish legal grounds 
for assuming responsibility for reasonable care of the facility during its 
occupancy. Many districts require a nominal fee for the use of the 
facility to help defray additional janitorial and utility costs that would 
not be incurred if the facility were not in use. A master schedule of all 
building usage by community groups should be kept in the principal's 


office or the adult education office, if there is one. In any event, the school 
should do everything in its power to encourage the use of its facilities 
by worthy community groups. School facilities represent large expendi- 
tures of district and state funds and should be available to the com- 
munity as a cultural and educational center. 


5 Arthur E. Wohlers, A Manual for Planning a Secondary School Building (Columbus: 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University). 
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Thermal Control, Lighting, and Safety 


LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


The physical facilities of any school plant largely set the stage for the 
learning situation that governs the relationship between the student and 
his teacher. The ability of the teacher to create a favorable learning 
climate for students is definitely correlated with the physical environment 
of glass, wood, steel, brick, and mortar. Effective plant planning considers 
such environmental factors as color, texture, space, scale, and appropriate- 
ness. Beyond this the educational staff must suggest sufficient lighting, a 
low noise level, proper heating and ventilating, and a pleasant blending 
of the building with its surroundings. Flexibility in space should allow 
for variations in class size; acoustical control will assure teachers that 
students can hear properly; restroom and comfort areas must be easily 
accessible; and community utilization of the plant should be considered. 
Teaching and learning harmonize best in a convenient, comfortable, and 
scholarly atmosphere where the tools of learning are readily available. 


THERMAL CONTROLS 


Thermal comfort in the public schools is beginning to receive the at- 
tention of educators, architects, and contractors, Inasmuch as heating and 
ventilating equipment are hidden unobtrusively in walls, ceilings, floors, 
and partitions, they do not always receive the attention in educational 
planning essential to provide a comfortable atmosphere for learning. The 
utilization of many schools on a twelve-month basis has brought greater 
need for comfort in the summer as well as in the winter. 

Heating equipment in any school should be carefully planned and 
operated. The space heater so common in the school at the turn of the 
century has been replaced by furnaces of other types: forced warm air, 
steam, and hot water. Coal, gas, and oil are the primary sources of heat, 
but in recent years electric heating units have also been used. Mainte- 
nance and replacement of equipment favors electric heating, which is 
proving to be less expensive in many geographical areas and less likely 
to need repair than other systems. Custodians must understand the opera- 
tion of the particular heating system at a given school and correctly con- 
trol the temperature of the building. Temperature controls should be pro- 
vided in each room and periodically checked for the correct temperature 
requirement. A central heating plant for the classroom units and auxiliary 
heating plants for special facilities, such as the auditorium, the gym- 
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nasium, and the cafeteria, will reduce markedly the over-all heating 
costs when these facilities are not in use. Classroom temperatures regu- 
lated for 70 to 72 degrees during the day can be lowered to 62 to 64 
degrees at night for fuel conservation. 

Air conditioning has become a necessary consideration in planning for 
the all-year school. Building comfort depends upon temperature, hu- 
midity, and movement of the air. Compact buildings protected from ex- 
cessive sunlight can take advantage of combining heating, cooling, and 
ventilating equipment. Window ventilation and mechanical ventilating 
systems that only bring outside air in and push inside air out have 
serious limitations in climates where summers are hot or humid or both. 
The possibilities of having a sensitive climate control program are well 
within the reach of any school district that makes heavy use of its school 
buildings in the summer. 


LIGHT CONTROL 


Good lighting in any work area of the school cannot be neglected. Any 
school can be surveyed easily by using a light meter and a spectra-rightness 
meter. Measurements in foot-candles should indicate twenty to forty 
foot-candles on any work station requiring a minimum amount of light. 
Light in the classroom should be easily controlled and provision should 
be made for blackout of the room for audio-visual aids. The light fix- 
tures selected should be easy to clean, an adequate supplement to day- 
light, relatively inexpensive in electric current consumed, and capable 
of providing sufficient light in the room at night. Lighting during the 
day will be governed by room design and north-south position; orienta- 
tion of windows to the room; utilization of a clerestory, glass block wall, 
skylights, and louvers; and internal devices such as shades, drapes, and 
Venetian blinds. Teachers must constantly guard against eyestrain wher- 
ever work areas are not sufficiently lighted. A bright and cheerful class- 
room properly lighted at all work stations should be a standard for any 


school to attain. 


SCHOOL SAFETY 


The safety of school children is a basic concern of school officials. Such 
factors as proper egress from all areas of the building, structural safety, 
fire-resistant materials, site considerations, physical education safety pro- 
visions, interior stairways, recessed doors and lockers, adequate storage 
facilities, and safe equipment and furniture are all physical considera- 
tions, The attitude and behavior of students is another important factor 
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in a safety program. Instruction in conducting one’s life in a safe man- 
ner must be a part of any safety program. Proper supervision of students 
by school personnel adds much to their protection while at school, and 
frequent plant inspection by the principal and the custodians is im- 
perative. 

School fires have created one of the most serious threats to the safety 
of children. In 1958, there were 4000 reported school fires with a total 
property loss of $23,981,000. In one fire alone, 95 children died, which 
skyrocketed the total deaths from fire that year. Causes of school fires are 
primarily these: electrical defects and overloaded electrical circuits; hu- 
man negligence or maliciousness; poorly installed or defective heating 
or cooking equipment; classroom and laboratory fires started by matches, 
smoking, and vandalism; and poor housekeeping. The National Fire 
Protection Association, in studying these causes, has emphasized, on dis- 
covery of a fire or smoke, the importance of immediately ringing the 
alarm and getting every one out of the building. 

An excellent check list for school officials to prevent fire and disaster 
is given here: 


1. Has the building been surveyed for fire hazard by a team of informed 
persons—school officials, local fire safety officials, and other fire experts as 
may be required—to determine beforehand the most likely sources of dan- 
ger? Are these danger spots known to all and kept under special scrutiny? 
Is there continuous communication and cooperation with the local fire 
department? 


2. Is the entire school, including teachers, custodial staff, and students, or- 
ganized so that every person in the school has a clear idea of what he should 
do in case of an emergency or a fire exit drill? 

_ 8: Does every teacher know where the nearest school alarm is and how to 
ring it? Does every custodian know? 

4. Are there specified adults in the building who know where the fire- 
fighting equipment is, how to use it, when to use it, and when not to use it? 

5. If the school alarm is not automatically tied in to the local fire depart- 
ment, is there a clearly worked out system for notifying the department 
the instant the school alarm rings? Are teachers and custodians aware of the 
system and aware of their own responsibilities in this connection? Are people 
trained to fill the gap if any link in communication is broken? 

6. Does every position of authority in the chain of command, from the 
principal on down, have a substitute to fill in if the position is unoccupied 
in an emergency? 

7. Did teachers, custodians, and maintenance men help draw up the fire 
safety procedures? 


8. Is there an unannounced fire drill at least once a month? During change 
of classes? Assemblies? Lunch period? On school buses? 
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9. Are exits and corridors regularly blocked during drills and alternate 
escape routes worked out? 

10. Are drills conducted when the principal is theoretically absent? When 
people have been theoretically disabled? 

11. Is there a daily fire safety inspection by custodians checked by the 
principal? 

12. Are all possibly dangerous or combustible materials always stored in a 
protected place and never stored under stairs or in stairwells? 

13. Is fire safety included in the curriculum? Are students used to help 
out in fire inspections? 

14. Are children taken immediately away from the building and is a 
roll call taken? Is there а safe place, thought out beforehand, for them? ё 


Custodial Services 


The day when a custodian could be thought of in the category of a 
“handyman” has long since passed. The requirements of the position 
have not only increased but ћауе become more exacting than ever, Sec- 
ondary school plants ranging in cost from many thousands to $5 or $6 
million are placed under the care of custodians who are responsible for 
their effective operation and maintenance. District budgetary expendi- 
tures for janitorial supplies and salaries may represent as much as 5 to 
10 percent of the current operating expenses—an imposing item in the 
budget that must not be taken lightly. The responsibilities of the position 
are such that they are generally under the direct supervision of the prin- 
cipal, who is intimately concerned with the operation and maintenance 
budget, the selection of custodial personnel, the scheduling of custodial 
duties, and in-service training and the evaluation of custodial services. 


BUDGET 


Although the budget for custodial services is generally determined by 
the central office, the principal has the responsibility for reporting its 
adequacy to that office. If the budget does not provide for sufficient cus- 
todial help, needed supply items, or reasonable care and protection of 
school plant equipment and facilities, the principal must make this fact 
known immediately to the superintendent. An undeniable responsibility 
of the principal is to study school plant care and report his findings to 
the office so that proper budgetary adjustments can be made the following 
year. 

6 Ring the Alarm: A Memo to the Schools on Fire and Human Beings (New York: 
Educational Facilities laboratories, Inc., November 1959), pp- 16-17- Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


The principal generally is consulted by the central office in regard to 
selection of custodians for his school. In most instances the district office 
uses oral interviews as a means of selecting custodians. Some larger dis- 
tricts rely heavily on written examinations that give them an insight 
into the applicant's attitude toward a custodial assignment. Practically 
all districts have application forms for custodial positions that are to be 
completed by the applicant and that include statements regarding his 
personal background, education, work experience, as well as references 
from former employers. Certificates of health, loyalty oaths, and state- 
ments as to the candidate’s personal estimation of his qualifications are 
often required as part of the selection procedure. 

The involvement of the principal in the selection procedure needs to 
be strengthened in many districts. Building management personnel in 
the district office should be encouraged to review with the principal the 
candidates who are available for any position open in the school and to 
involve the principal in any selection procedure used. Because the prin- 
cipal will be held largely responsible for the success or failure of the cus- 
todian chosen and for his length of service he should be consulted ini- 
tially in the selection procedure. 


SCHEDULING OF DUTIES 


All custodians and matrons in any building should be under the direct 
supervision of the building principal, who must plan the schedule with 
the custodial staff so that all phases of the buildings and grounds receive 
proper care. Sweeping floors, vacuuming carpets, emptying wastebaskets, 
dusting woodwork, cleaning drinking fountains, cleaning rest rooms, 
and caring for the grounds are all typical of the daily routine of the 
custodial staff. Most of these functions must be completed in the late 
afternoon or evening following the closing of school so as not to interfere 
with instruction. The heavy load for custodial services typically is ac- 
complished between 2:00 and 10:00 Р.м. when most of the custodial staff 
is on duty. One custodian, however, should be on duty during the school 
day to assist in the completion of essential work required by the instruc 
tional staff, to supervise the proper functioning of the plant equipment 
(heating and ventilating systems, plumbing, and so on), to make neces 
sary repairs, and to respond to any emergency that necessitates his 
presence. 

The work schedule should be based on a formula that indicates the 
number of custodians necessary in a given building to complete satisfac- 
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torily the many types of daily work functions required. Such a formula is 
suggested below: 
FORMULA FOR DETERMINING CUSTODIANS NEEDED T 


This formula is designed to show the number of custodians required to 
perform the normal routine cleaning duties. Adjustments may be required 
for added or subtracted custodial duties. 


1. Given: 1 custodian for each 8 teachers, find teacher factor 
No. of teachers ; 
TT HERUM = Teacher factor (correct to two decimal places) 


2. Given: 1 custodian for each 225 pupils, find pupil factor 


B il: 5 ў 
M RSS — Pupil factor (correct to two decimal places) 


3. Given: 1 custodian for every 11 rooms? to be cleaned, find room factor 


i ms i 
No. of rooms _ Room factor (correct to two decimal places) 
11 


4. Given: 1 custodian for every 15,000 square feet of building area, find 
square foot factor 
Total sq. ft. bldg. _ Square footage factor (correct to two decimal 
15,000 ~ places) 
5. Given: 1 custodian for each 2 acres of upkept grounds, find grounds 
factor 


"Total acres upkept grounds Grounds factor (correct to two 
2 


— decimal places) 
6. Add the five factors and divide total by 5 to find actual number of clean- 
ing custodians needed 
Total 5 factors _ Cleaning custodians needed (correct to two decimal 
5 7 places) 

* Rooms include all rooms that are to be cleaned by custodians, such as offices, storage 
rooms, toilets, classrooms, gymnasium areas. An average classroom has 1000 square feet. 
Using this as a basis, break large area rooms (gymnasiums, multiple-use rooms) into 
equivalent classrooms. 


Vacation periods call for a different work schedule that will permit 
cleaning of larger areas than is possible on a daily basis. The scheduling 
of these duties will be discussed under “School Plant Maintenance.” 

Instead of being moved frequently from one area to another, cus- 
todians should be assigned definite cleaning areas to expedite their work. 
The schedule should be posted so that each custodian not only will be 


“Custodial Work Load Formula,” The Nation’s Schools, vol. 56, 


7 Edwin G. Berry, 
odern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 


no. 1, July 1955, Р. 84. Copyright 1955. The M 
Chicago. All rights reserved. 
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informed of his specific assignment but can be located easily by the prin- 
cipal in the event of an emergency. A prearranged bell signal should be 
sounded from the office if the custodian is needed. Whenever a special 
request is made by a teacher that may seriously interrupt the night cus- 
todian in meeting his schedule, it should be channeled through the office. 
The daytime custodian, however, should expect frequent and unsched- 
uled requests from the teaching and administrative staffs (for example, to 
move 100 chairs into the gymnasium at the end of the third period) and 
he should be relatively free during the day to provide such services on 
call. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


A recent study indicated that slightly over 5o percent of the districts 
surveyed had a custodial in-service training program. No school can ex- 
pect to have sound plant operation and maintenance without one. Larger 
school systems successfully maintain an in-service program that usually 
concerns itself with these topics: sanitation and health measures, safety, 
repair and maintenance of utilities and equipment, utilization of cus- 
todial tools and supplies, fire hazards, personal appearance, and building 
and grounds beautification. The principal can assist the custodians in 
his building with their schedules so that they can attend these meetings, 
which are held most often during the vacation period. 

In a smaller school or district situation where no formalized, periodic 
in-service training programs are given, the principal can furnish the 
custodian with books, manuals, and school bulletins on the housekeeping 
responsibilities of the school. Frequent conferences with the custodian 
will assist him also in discharging his duties with greater efficiency. Equip- 
ment and supply houses will gladly send representatives to the school to 
discuss better ways of utilizing their products. State and local officials, fire 
department personnel, and engineering firms are fine resource people to 
aid in any in-service training program. Any in-service help given cus- 
todians is important to the maintenance of high morale and pride in 
the work associated with plant care and beautification. 


EVALUATING CUSTODIAL SERVICES 


Housekeeping evaluation is more than just inspection. Although peri- 
odic inspections are necessary, the principal must provide an evaluative 
instrument that can be of assistance to the custodial staff in improving 
the service level. Several rating forms are available in the literature but 
the best type of form is one devised by the principal, teachers, and cus- 
todial staff of a given campus and applicable to it. The principal should 
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periodically confer with the custodians to discuss housekeeping plans, 
procedures, and problems. 

A regular schedule of inspections should be planned with the custodial 
staff at least once a week to evaluate custodial performance. Custodians 
should be encouraged to carry a small notebook to record any conditions 
that need immediate or future attention as well as to note daily requests 
for service that must be attended to at a specific time and place. In the 
final analysis the principal should encourage the custodial staff to evalu- 
ate itself. Because the custodial staff is responsible for meeting the house- 
keeping standards in the school it should be given positive and construc- 
tive assistance by the principal, Classrooms, corridors, shops, laboratories, 
service areas, cafeteria, library, auditorium, equipment, utilities (heat, 
light, ventilation, water), storage and ground areas are all items that must 
be considered in the evaluation of custodial services. At the year’s end 
the custodial program should be given a final evaluation and reports 
should be placed on file in both the school and the central offices. 


School Plant Maintenance 


School plant maintenance is a major activity that must be planned to 
overcome the effects of deterioration, which occurs even in the newest 
building. Repairs, replacements, and adjustments must be made to 
counteract the daily wear that causes a building to become substandard 
if these precautions are not undertaken to preserve it. Serious hazards can 
develop if physical deterioration is allowed to take place. The monetary 
investment in any building must be protected over a reasonable period 
if the district is determined to maintain an efficient learning environment 
for students and teachers. 

All school personnel have responsibilities in maintaining the building 
and grounds properly. School personnel and students should be encour- 
aged to report any conditions in the buildings or on the grounds that 
require attention. Beyond this an effective, planned maintenance sched- 
ule should be developed that involves periodic inspections by mainte- 
nance personnel, vacation repairs, and the development of sufficient 
storage and work areas. A haphazard maintenance program can be costly 
to the district and raise maintenance costs by as much as one third. 

The head custodian at the school should be able to anticipate and 
prevent many maintenance problems. Inventories of all equipment will 
call attention to whatever needs immediate or future repair. Regular 
inspection of the building will indicate needed repairs or renovations to 
the walls, roof, gutters, windows, doors, light fixtures, floors, boilers, and 
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mechanical equipment. Summer and vacation periods permit the schedul- 
ing of a large volume of work. Some jobs, such as painting, repairing 
roofs, and weatherproofing, should be planned in three- to five-year 
cycles, depending upon usage and climatic conditions, Each year floors 
are usually stripped and sealed and furniture is cleaned and rehabili- 
tated. Exterior glass is cleaned in summer and winter. Some replacements 
in mechanical equipment may be necessary on a twenty- to twenty-five- 
year cycle, and certain major renovations in the building may be required 
at the end of thirty or forty years. 

Initial standardization of such school plant equipment as plumbing, 
heating, lighting, glass, hardware, blinds, tiles, and electrical devices will 
do much to save costly and time-consuming delays in ordering replace- 
ment parts. Ground maintenance will require additional time during the 
warm months when mowing, watering, trimming, and removing weeds 
are necessary. Periodic soil feeding is an easy and inexpensive method of 
keeping the lawn and plants looking healthy and beautiful. The use of 
chemical controls on weeds greatly reduces the time-consuming chore 
of weeding by hand. 

A well-planned school maintenance program does much to anticipate 
building needs and costs. Obviously, a progressive maintenance program 
doesn't just happen. Teachers, principals, and custodians must develop 
a good working relationship among themselves and with the district 
maintenance staff to assure a high level of maintenance service. 


Profiles of Significant Schools * 


The secondary school in the United States is undergoing significant 
and revolutionary changes in terms of educational planning and con- 
struction. New schools must reflect new trends in educational programs. 
A school designed for occupancy іп the mid-1960's should be planned 
and designed for the type of educational program that is anticipated 
for the 1970's and 1980's. Adventurous new schools are built to serve in- 
dividual communities and to house individual programs. Although some 
of the educational thinking and architectural planning may not be suit- 
able to all plant needs of secondary school programs, nevertheless they 
represent significant approaches to school planning that will lead to 
new and better schools. Air conditioning, flexibility, and open planning 
are but a few of the building solutions to educational programs that 


$ Material for this section was drawn from publications of the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, Profiles of Significant 
Schools. 
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show great promise for the secondary school in a new era. Each of the 
profiles presented here attempts to show two things: why the school was 
designed as it was, and how it was designed and built. 


NORTH HAGERSTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, 
HAGERSTOWN (MARYLAND) 


The North Hagerstown High School in Washington County was first 
concerned with the utilization of educational television. North Hagers- 
town High School, opened in 1958, was the first high school in the United 
States to house a closed-circuit television system as a basic part of the 
instructional program. One of the aims of the television experiment 
was to make better use of teachers’ time and abilities. Grouping as many 
as three classes together under one teacher for television, thus freeing 
two teachers for planning and conference work during that period, 
meant that the architects had to provide spaces in which sixty-five or 
more students could be gathered quickly and dispersed just as quickly. 
Other educational aims included providing small, self-contained areas 
for easier communication between teachers and students; organizing 
teachers so as to cut across rigid subject lines; decentralizing the adminis- 
tration with authority delegated by headquarters; eliminating the ordi- 
nary boxlike classroom arrangement considered too formal and rigid 
for the best learning atmosphere; avoiding overcrowded corridors and 
expediting the flow of students between different parts of the school; 
and ayoiding sharp distinctions between academic and vocational sub- 
jects. 

North Hagerstown High School authorities overcame the problems 
inherent in any building by making sure that the interior of their build- 
ing can be altered: there are no load-bearing walls inside the school. The 
roof is supported by the building's steel frame, the heating system is in 
the exterior walls, and the ventilating system, the 485-volt electrical sys- 
tem, and the coaxial television cables are in the ceiling. The inside of the 
building can be rearranged at reasonable cost to conform with almost 
any educational program. 

An H shape made it possible to house each of the four grades in a sepa- 
rate wing, creating four small schools within the larger school. Each little 
school has its own classrooms, faculty, administrative coordinator, and 
social life. The gym, auditorium, shop, and library are shared by the 
whole school. Students receive personal attention because each school 
handles its own administrative, disciplinary, academic, and guidance 
problems, Teachers have an opportunity to work together, exchange 
ideas, plan the school program, and venture increasingly across subject 
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boundaries, Each little school has its own general education space and 
each pair of spaces has a dining and assembly space between. With the 
folding, sound-resistant partitions removed, the three spaces become one 
large cafeteria or assembly hall. Large groups of sixty-five to seventy- 
five students are brought together each day in one of the central areas for 
their television lessons while small groups may work in adjacent areas. 
The fact that guidance and conference rooms, curriculum workrooms, 
supply and storage rooms, audio-visual rooms, and classrooms are adja- 
cent to the general education space, permits full utilization of these facili- 
ties. 

The library is in the center of the academic H, set off from the work- 
shop areas by two courtyards. Only activities involving loud noises are 
set apart: music, industrial arts, and typing. The cost of the school, in- 
cluding site, site development, and equipment was $21.02 a square foot. 


RICH TOWNSHIP (ILLINOIS) HIGH SCHOOL, 
OLYMPIA FIELDS CAMPUS 


The Olympia Fields School was planned for completion in two stages, 
1961 and 1964. The goals of the school were twofold: organizing teachers 
into teams working with student groups of varying sizes, and housing this 
organization in a compact building with teaching teams centered in 
clusters of classrooms. The staff and the program were split into four 
instructional divisions: humanities—English, social studies, languages, 
history; science and mathematics; vocational and fine arts—music, ceram- 
ics, arts and crafts, shop; and health, safety, and physical education. There 
are no chairmen of subject departments. Each division is headed by a 
teacher who supervises the other teachers assigned to his division. 

A team is housed in a team headquarters at one side of a cluster of 
classrooms, The entire school is arranged compactly, with each division 
housed in its own separate area of the building. The building, with the 
exception of the gym and the lecture hall, is composed of repetitive bays 
of twenty-six by thirty-two feet, with the steel columns placed at these 
intervals to support the roof without putting a load on any one of the 
walls. Interior walls can be taken down or put up without disturbing the 
structure or frame of the building. Heating, cooling, and ventilating 
systems are all either in the ceiling or in the exterior walls; the plumb- 
ing is beneath the floor. 

No space in the Olympia Fields School will be unused for long periods. 
The little theater-lecture hall will be used for plays, concerts, and large 
classroom activities. The gymnasium can be set up with bleachers and 
chairs for larger gatherings. When not used for meals, the cafeteria-com- 
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mons room will be a lounge for relaxation and committee meetings. The 
staff expects to use every space до to 95 percent of the time in contrast 
to 80 percent in most high schools. 

Closed-circuit and open-circuit television will feed programs to both 
high schools in the district. A complete language laboratory will be in- 
stalled, With a summer session program provided by a quarter of the 
high school faculty, whose members are paid on a twelve-month basis, 
the school is to be completely air-conditioned for comfort. A low perim- 
eter building with many windowless interior rooms and a large expanse 
of glass in outside rooms made the installation of a heat-pump system 
of simultaneous heating and cooling a practical necessity. The square 
foot cost for the fully air-conditioned school housing 1500 students will 
be about $14. 


WAYLAND (MASSACHUSETTS) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Wayland Senior High School, which houses 850 students, grades 
9-12, opened in September 1960. The teaching staff was organized into 
teams according to subject, as shown in the chart. 

In order to overcome impersonality and an institutional atmosphere, 
the planners broke the school up into six separate centers. The arts cen- 
ter houses а 950-seat little theater, a television studio, the central library, 
an industrial arts shop, the graphic arts and home arts room, ceramics 
and sculpture studios, music rooms, and a special education workshop 
for slow learners. The mathematics and science building contains a large- 
group lecture room, physics, chemistry, and biology laboratories, mathe- 
matics classrooms, small-group rooms, and the mathematics-science re- 
source area with its applied science workshop. The social studies and 
business building includes small-group rooms, large-group areas, and a 
social studies resource center. The language building, besides its class- 
rooms and a large-group amphitheater, also has its languages resource 
center and a language laboratory equipped with electronic recording and 
playback devices, The administration building houses, besides the ad- 
ministrative offices, the central guidance department, staff conference 
rooms, health offices, and the kitchen and cafeteria. The most striking 
physical departure in the Wayland plan is the domed field house. By 
means of this circular design, an area of 41,000 square feet (almost an 
acre) is available for basketball, all-school assemblies, town meetings, in- 
door football and baseball practice, indoor track and field practice, and 
calisthenics. One thousand two hundred students may be accommodated 
in this building. 

Students interested in science and mathematics will center their school 
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lives around the mathematics and science building. Each student will be 
assigned to a mathematics-science teacher who will be his guide and 
mentor for four years. Subjects not connected with mathematics or sci- 
ence will be conducted in one of the other appropriate centers. Students 
can easily shift their center of interest to another area whenever advisable. 

No acoustically satisfactory and reasonably priced partitions were avail- 
able; hence the school was planned for flexibility through variety of ac- 
commodation. A resource center is located near or in the geographical 
center of each building. It serves as a library, study center with cubicles 
for individual work, and a reference and equipment center for tapes, 
films, records, and other student or teacher aids. Closed-circuit television 
was planned for all the classrooms and a fully equipped television studio 
is provided. The cost of the buildings alone was approximately $12.40 
a square foot. 


HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL 


Located in San Mateo (California), Hillsdale was one of the first high 
schools in this country designed to accommodate change. Completed in 
1955 for 1500 students, the school is divided into three levels or areas 
to house a particular part of the school’s program: the academic wing, 
shops, and the auditorium and music area. To make the academic spaces 
at Hillsdale adaptable to change, the theory of "loft space" was utilized 
in order to obtain a broad area of enclosed space free of permanent in- 
terior walls. The mechanical facilities are tucked away in the ceiling or 
in the floor. 

Light is supplied to the academic space by a special system of top light- 
ing—six-by-six-foot wells set at regular intervals in the roof and extend- 
ing down through the utility attic and ceiling. Both heated and fresh air 
are brought to each bay through separate duct systems in the utility attic. 
Even in the nonacademic areas there are no load-bearing walls anywhere 
in the school, increasing adaptability to change. The basic cost per square 
foot (not including the pool or site) was $15.77. 


А t$ M CONSOLIDATED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The high school at College Station (Texas) was designed for a small 
enrollment of 210 students. Three separate buildings are grouped at two 
levels, Administrative offices and mechanical facilities are on the lower 
floor of the two-story classroom building. A separate laboratory build- 
ing and a circular auditorium building are adjacent to the classroom 
building. In place of permanent walls with doors, the space in these 
buildings is divided into classrooms by two kinds of space dividers: a 
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set of four-by-eight-foot hollow-core wood panels covered with chalkboard, 
corkboard, plywood, or combinations of these materials; and a set of 
movable storage cabinet units that serve as student lockers, classroom 
shelves, and storage space for instructional materials. Before the school 
year begins, the administrators and teachers can decide how they want 
the space dividers set up for the coming year—how much space each part 
of the program will need and how the students will be arranged within 
that space. As expected, the noise level would be somewhat higher than 
in a self-contained classroom with closed doors, but the convenience of 
the open planning is considered worth the higher noise level. 

The circular auditorium is an economical and useful structure. The 
space within the dome is divided into two main parts: a permanent sec- 
tion seating 600, and a stage area adaptable for small-stage, large-stage, 
theater-in-the-round, school assemblies, and commencement activities. 
'The cost per square foot for the entire school was $11.17. 


Reflections on Secondary School Buildings 


The secondary school principal occupies a unique position in rela- 
tion to planning school buildings. It is unlikely that he will be held 
accountable for organizing bond issues to pay for building construction 
nor will he be apt to be closely involved in working directly with the 
board of education in administering the many details associated with 
capital outlay budgets, site acquisition, architectural selection, awarding 
contracts, and representing the board in many legal manipulations neces- 
sary and germane to school construction. Such functions are generally re- 
served for the central office, composed of the superintendent and his as- 
sistants who are responsible for this phase of the school plant program. 
Instead, the typical principal will be far more likely to be held responsi- 
ble for making recommendations with his staff to the superintendent and 
the board of education regarding the type of facilities that will be re- 
quired by the educational program to be housed. Also, he will probably 
be asked to review architectural plans and construction progress period- 
ically with the superintendent to assure that the building program is 
meeting prior educational commitments. Whereas economic and legal 
factors directly concern the central office staff, the principal and his fac- 
ulty become the guardians of the school curriculum as it is reflected in 
brick, mortar, and steel. The quality of secondary school education can 
only be raised as the design and construction of the campus encourage 
imagination and increase sensitivity to the needs of students and teachers. 
A campus geared to the infinite possibilities of educational progress and 
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change without becoming obsolete within a few years challenges the 
faculty to study, observe, consult, and report what it feels represents 
sound and defensible educational thinking that will result in an accepta- 
ble plant to house tomorrow's curriculum. 

The comprehensive secondary school must provide an educational 
program for all youth in America. Although a minority of the public 
might favor secondary school education only for superior students, the 
American ideal demands that bright, average, and slow-learning young- 
sters must be provided with the skills and knowledge that accrue from 
twelve or more years of schooling. The new school plant should reflect 
an opportunity to bring the teacher and the student together to person- 
alize the learning program better to meet the needs of the many student 
types found in any secondary school, 

Five different curriculum plans are forming the basis for designing 
tomorrow's secondary school: the Trump plan, the Random Falls idea, 
“little schools” within a school, nongraded schools, and the departmen- 
talized school. Few schools, of course, will follow any of these plans ex- 
actly but will be more likely to incorporate one or more of the most de- 
sirable features found in each. Each faculty should investigate the out- 
standing features of these and other plans that may develop and inform 
the central office staff as to the basic requirements in building design 
essential to house the proposed curriculum program. Curriculum experi- 
mentation today is moving ahead at a faster rate than ever before. 

The finest school plant will be of little value unless it accommodates 
quality teaching. The teacher must be able to be effective in working in- 
dividually or in a team-teaching situation, An outmoded, conventional 
style of building will hardly meet the requirements of today's learning 
environment in which individual student research, laboratory work, and 
use of community resources are to be added to the traditional classroom 
procedures of lecture, discussion, homework, and examinations, Only a 
flexible, spacious, and well-equipped building will permit teachers to 
produce on a qualitative rather than a quantitative basis. 

Learning activities are now far more individualized than ever before. 
Gone is the day when secondary school faculties could be satisfied with 
impersonal, intermittent contacts with students in cell-like, self-contained 
classrooms that held 3o to 35 students. Teachers must make every effort 
to reach students through released time for consultation, guidance of 
research projects, and greater emphasis on lesson planning, all of which 
will better meet the needs of individuals in the class. The number of 
daily student contacts must be reduced from the present standard of 150- 
180 to 100-120 to make this possible. 
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The pattern of school organization within the district will have an 
effect on building utilization. The traditional 8-4 pattern is no longer 
the only organizational possibility, with the four-year high school super- 
imposed upon the eight-year elementary school program. Although the 
larger school districts are likely to adhere to a 6-3-3 pattern, other or- 
ganizational patterns are found in the 6-6 (adopted by many smaller 
systems), 6-2-4, 6-4-4, and 6-3-3-2 patterns (the latter two including the 
junior college program). Personnel, financial resources, and community 
requirements are all going to be reflected in the organizational pattern 
chosen to form a basis for constructing and utilizing adequate physical 
facilities. 

The relationship of general education to specialized education pro- 
grams must be projected before the faculty can defend adequately its 
recommendations for building design. Learning centers in language arts, 
mathematics and science, fine arts, physical education, and vocational 
arts can be planned only with faculty agreement as to the role these 
centers will play in meeting the demands of the required-elective pattern. 
Areas of student interest can be pursued best in physical facilities that 
are appropriate to the learning stages developed for the students through 
intelligent programming and consultation. 

The utilization of instructional personnel is a deciding factor in the 
kind of learning and teaching areas that will be provided. The Trump 
plan, for example, calls for large-group, small-group, and individual- 
study situations. A student who is expected to spend 40 percent of his 
time on individual study will need library, laboratory, and work spaces 
adequate to this program. Teachers will require conference and work 
areas for this type of activity. 

Greater reliance will be placed on teaching aids to supplement the 
instructional program. Teaching machines, television broadcasting and 
reception, films, tapes, overhead projectors, and other audio-visual aids 
must be recognized as an integral part of the instructional program of 
the future. Distribution and storage areas, blackout facilities, and labora- 
tory areas must be provided in the educational specifications that take 
into account new teaching techniques. 

The guidance program is of ever-increasing importance in improving 
the educational program in a complex society. The early public high 
school had little need of a guidance program, for the majority of its 
students either dropped out of school to work when the curriculum no 
longer interested them or went on to college. Today the complexity of 
choices in the fields of education, vocations, and social relationships im- 
press upon the school the necessity of analyzing the needs and abilities 
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of individual students and assisting them in charting a path that will 
lead to personal success and satisfaction in life. Sufficient counseling space 
is essential for at least one personal interview each semester, adequate 
testing areas are necessary, and the proper storage and use of student 
records are important. Both special guidance personnel and teachers 
with increased guidance responsibilities must have a place in tomorrow's 
schools. 

Community groups will make far more use of the school of the future. 
A dual procedure will evolve: the citizens of the community will demand 
more extensive adult education programs and other organized events at 
the school; and the teaching faculty will in greater measure reach out 
into the community to utilize resource personnel, promote work experi- 
ence programs, and widen classroom learning through field trips and 
other community experiences. 

Extension of the school year has brought about some realignment in 
the thinking of educators about school buildings. Summer session pro- 
grams have necessitated the idea of a compact school campus that can 
be utilized by fewer students during the summer months. Eventually some 
students may attend a yearround school program that will be a fore- 
runner of a twelve-month operation of the school plant. Air condition- 
ing, too, will be required to make buildings comfortable during the hot 
weather. 

Designing tomorrow's schools surely places heavy emphasis upon lab- 
oratory learning situations of many kinds. School plant experts generally 
agree that the provision of laboratory space in all academic areas repre- 
sents one of the most critical departures from the conventional school 
with its 28-by-go-foot self-contained classroom space. Clusters of average- 
size classrooms are best planned around large-room and laboratory work 
areas, Whereas the sciences and vocational training subjects traditionally 
utilized laboratory space, today's school regards laboratory experiences as 
necessary and valuable in language arts and mathematics. The trend in 
educational planning appears to favor laboratory facilities centered in 
related areas of academic instruction as opposed to laboratory facilities 
provided in the classroom. 

Special facilities again are being regarded as a necessity rather than a 
“luxury.” Adaptable auditoriums that can be partitioned for several large 
classes will permit little loss of usable space. Warm and inviting student 
lounges and lobbies will encourage greater development of social growth 
and maturity. Faculty work areas will be centered near appropriate class- 
rooms and will be shared by several teachers for conferences, planning, 
and sharing ideas. A curriculum materials center will be available for 
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the storage and disbursement of essential curricular materials. A faculty 
lounge should be planned for the convenience of the staff members and 
should be a place where they can gather for meetings, conferences, or for 
relaxation during a coffee break. The library probably should be decen- 
tralized to the extent that learning materials are closest to the curriculum 
area that can profit from them most. Undoubtedly a central library facil- 
ity for disbursement of books and other materials will be found in many 
schools. 

Finally, the channels of communication in the school will be better 
served by a centrally designed administrative office. As opposed to the 
cold and grim atmosphere of yesterday's office, the new office will be 
a warm and inviting place. Parents, students, and teachers will look upon 
the administrative suite as a friendly meeting place for all those affected 
by the school's program. As the nerve center of the school, the office 
should be adequately equipped with an intercom panel, bulletin boards, 
and a conference room in which communication can be expedited. 
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(chapter 12| THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The guidance program of the secondary school must be clearly defined 
in terms of the function it is to play within the framework of the in- 
structional program. The basic philosophy behind any guidance program 
should be to help boys and girls develop all aspects of their mental and 
physical capacities so that they may better understand themselves, set 
up worthy educational and vocational goals, become well-informed citi- 
zens, and take their places in society as well-adjusted individuals per- 
sonally and socially. The function of the school is to provide adequate 
educational, vocational, personal, and social guidance to help the stu- 
dent bridge the gap between his school and post-school life. 


Organizing the Guidance Program 


BELIEFS RELATED TO THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The responsible school administrator is deeply concerned with the 
success of the guidance program in his school. The support he gives to 
the guidance staff and the faculty in matters relating to guidance has 
often meant the difference between success and failure, The focus of the 
guidance program should be on the assistance given to students to under- 
stand themselves better and the potential toward which they may strive 
for maximum self-attainment. A “crisis-centered” guidance program that, 
in an ersatz fashion, merely attempts to keep the school running smoothly 
will never satisfy the demands of an increasingly complex American cul- 
ture that insists on having intelligent counsel for its youth who daily face 
many choices and problems. 

The guidance program, as seen by most administrators, places the stu- 
dent in the center of the instructional process. Whether the administra- 
tor is aware of it or not, the teacher in any classroom situation will be 
giving a certain amount of guidance to his students. A good teacher knows 
and understands the abilities of each of his students in order to provide 
the kind of guidance necessary in the teaching-learning process. 

Guidance personnel must understand the basic types of problems that 
concern secondary school youth, Studies have shown that these problem 
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areas are uppermost in the minds of young people: school work, family 
relations, vocational opportunities, future schooling, money, healthy boy- 
girl relationships, the draft (for boys), and world conditions. Assistance 
must be given to youth to make wise choices in regard to their present as 
well as future course of action. 

Guidance personnel should recognize four separate and integral serv- 
ices that should be offered students: counseling—group and individual; 
testing; record keeping; and placement and follow-up. Each of these 
services requires special training, suitable facilities, and clerical assist- 
ance. Satisfactory guidance services require adequate released time for 
counselors, a budget that allows for the fulfillment of these tasks, and a 
priority system that provides counseling time on a one-to-one basis in 
addition to the development of stimulating group guidance situations. 

The administrator must recognize that not every teacher-counselor 
(someone teaching more than half time) can solve a pupil's problems. 
Whenever teacher-counselors have young people who are not improving 
with assistance, they should forward a request for help in the case to a 
well-trained counseling specialist. But because they have a realistic class- 
room point of view from their own daily teaching program teacher- 
counselors are extremely valuable in assisting pupils who are experiencing 
difficulty in the classroom. 

Group guidance can be a major tool in the development of a guidance 
program. Some schools find themselves unable to finance a program of 
individual guidance that forces the faculty to provide greater group guid- 
ance services. Counselors can schedule group sessions with students dur- 
ing the school day at times agreeable to the faculty. Such topics as per- 
sonal adjustment, family living, study habits, vocational opportunities, 
and college programs can be discussed profitably in groups of twenty or 
thirty students. Group situations can be created that make valuable use 
of such techniques as films, filmstrips, tapes, tests, supplemental reading 
material, role playing, and demonstrations. 

Individual guidance represents the maximum effort on the part of the 
school to assist each pupil to enjoy the advantages of private conferences 
with an adviser. The school staff should set up a schedule of personal 
conferences with every student during the year. Furthermore, the staff 
should protect this schedule so that it does not break down because of 
the demands of the endless hours devoted to the problem student. All 
members of the teaching staff should be involved in such a program if 
all boys and girls are to be reached frequently on both an individual and 
a group counseling basis. A rule-of-thumb guide for a minimum number 
of individual conferences for each student might be once each semester 
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or twice a year. Each student is entitled to a fifteen- or twenty-minute 
conference that will permit a positive relationship between him and his 
counselor, This relationship should ultimately lead to further voluntary 
contacts between them. One successful high school plan assigns twenty- 
five to thirty students to a teacher-adviser who meets twice weekly dur- 
ing a special period with this group and thereby frees counselors for 
personal conferences, testing, and action leadership in the guidance pro- 
gram. Clubs, assemblies, and rallies are scheduled during this period for 
the remaining three days of the week. 

Specialists in guidance must not be overlooked in planning services 
in this area. School psychiatrists, psychologists, visiting social workers, 
the school nurse, full-time counselors, and regional office guidance per- 
sonnel are well trained to pursue unsual problem cases referred to them 
by the faculty. Inasmuch as many counseling cases are time-consuming 
and require the services of a highly trained person, teachers should not 
be burdened with them. Difficult individual counseling cases may call 
for a thorough examination of the student's abilities, interests, records, 
and test data, as well as conferences that may involve teachers, parents, 
administrators, and persons outside the school. 

Guidance programs must be based on the theory of anticipation of 
troublesome areas. Periodic studies of the curriculum, extracurricular 
programs, dropout rates, disciplinary problems, and many other aspects 
of the school’s program must be reviewed, studied, and evaluated by the 
guidance staff and faculty to anticipate problem situations. Expressed 
positively, the guidance staff should inform the faculty about advances 
in educational research and practice and assist it in experimenting with 
promising instructional techniques, in examining new approaches to 
teaching and learning, and in engaging in self-evaluation on a broad 
and realistic scale, 

Counselors must be given every opportunity to realize personal satis- 
faction in their work. In other words, they should play an effective role 
in providing leadership in the counseling program; receive an adequate 
salary for the additional training and service; be allocated a realistic 
counseling load of 200 to 250 counselees on a full-time basis; be assigned 
a private office for conferences; take an active role in faculty affairs of 
a curricular nature; and be of immediate assistance to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents as well as to students through adequate communica- 
tion and service. Counselors should be able not only to do an effective 
job of counseling students, but to inspire them as well. 

Finally, the tangible effects of counseling should be investigated. Re- 
searchers have been plagued with the problem of securing adequate ter- 
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minal measures of the value of guidance services. Investigators have used, 
as criteria of counseling effectiveness, such items as persistence in school 
or post-high school activities; performance in college or other educa- 
tional undertakings; students’ grade-point averages; evaluation by the 
client of guidance offerings; changes of goals or interests; job satisfac- 
tion; tendency to use public welfare assistance agencies; amount of earn- 
ings; client’s self-knowledge; level of effect; optimism about the future; 
and specificity of choice of vocation.! Although as a nation we are clamor- 
ing for early identification of talent, improved achievement in subject 
matter, and greater emphasis on occupational and educational guidance, 
the guidance movement has yet produced no tangible, simple, or opera- 
tional criteria for the evaluation of guidance and personnel services as 
they affect the student on a long-range basis. Further research is needed 
to give us this insight. 


ORGANIZATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR 4 GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


"Today's emphasis in developing a sound guidance program has been to 
place counseling services in individual secondary schools as opposed to 
providing them from the superintendent's office. Schools with a student 
population of 1000 or more frequently have a guidance center that houses 
those individuals on the staff responsible for pupil personnel work. A stu- 
dent personnel services committee can be of invaluable assistance in 
studying the organizational needs of the guidance staff and the physical 
facilities it requires. 

Each staff member must be made to feel that he is an important part 
of the guidance organizational program and every faculty member should 
be encouraged to take an active part in providing guidance services to 
students as a positive way of keeping them happy, well-adjusted school 
citizens. To assure a good guidance organizational program the members 
of the school staff should assume the following coordinated functions: 


Basic Functions of Guidance Personnel 


DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE 


1 To formulate guidance policies through the mutual efforts of staff, adminis- 
tration, counselors, and district personnel. 


2 To interpret and administer the guidance philosophy for the school and 
the public that the school serves. 


i Review of Educational Research, Counseling and Guidance, vol. 30, no. 2, April 
1960, pp. 168-169. 
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3 To help select and then supervise qualified guidance personnel. 


4 To aid in integrating the guidance program with the curriculum and 
teaching staff. 


5 To coordinate activities with “feeder” schools and the schools to which 
the students will be going. 


6 To counsel with his staff about testing and then secure necessary testing 
materials for the guidance program. 


7 To aid the staff with unusual guidance cases. 


8 To direct research and follow-up activities in an effort to evaluate and im- 
prove the guidance program. 


COUNSELOR 
1 To conduct group and individual testing programs and to interpret the 


results to administrators, staff, students, and public. 


2 To counsel students individually and in groups in programming educa- 
tional and vocational activities. 


3 To provide aid to teachers concerning unusual cases, to counsel these cases 
individually and then refer them to more professional observation when 
deemed necessary by the counselor and the director of guidance. 


4 To assemble test results, anecdotal records, and home and family back- 
ground information in a cumulative folder and to interpret this information 
objectively for teachers, administrators, parents, and students when it is 


appropriate to do so. 

5 To perform evaluation and follow-up activities to improve the guidance 
program. 

HOMEROOM ADVISER 

1 To establish a feeling of rapport with students in an effort to assist them 
as the point of first contact for problems affecting them. 

2 To refer problems to the counselor when the student does not volunteer 
such a course of action or when they are outside the province of the homeroom 
adviser. 


3 To provide information to orient the pupil to the school and its curricu- 
lum along with motivating him to work for the good of the school and 
himself through good citizenship and academic achievement. 


4 To become the “clearinghouse” through which general information from 
the administration is channeled to students and through which problems 
of general interest to them can be conveyed to the administration. 


5 To administer group tests and surveys where applicable. 


6 To put in a cumulative folder for the counseling staff objective informa- 
tion concerning the group and individuals within it that may be of value. 
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TEACHER 


1 To work in close harmony with the counseling staff and to follow its 
policies and procedures. 


2 To provide ample opportunity for the growth of pupils in academic areas 
as well as permit them to participate in democratic processes. 


3 То be watchful for physical, mental, and moral problems in students and 
to refer through the proper channels those cases needing particular atten- 
tion. 


4 To establish rapport with students and parents in an effort to gain and 
evaluate information about students that may be of value in determining 
better plans of guidance for them. 


5 To interpret the policies of the school and the progress of the student 
through parent-teacher conferences and other school-community activities. 


6 To participate in in-service programs in order to improve understanding 
of the aims and procedures of good guidance. 


7 To provide informative individual and group counseling both in a planned 
program and as incidental to classroom activities. 


The school administrator must be careful to see that the guidance 
program is not shackled with an unreasonably high student-counselor 
ratio, that it is not merely one of giving advice rather than self-direction, 
that the paper work expected of teachers and counselors does not assume 
unrealistic proportions, and that a good balance is maintained between 
educational, vocational, and personal guidance services. 


RELATING GUIDANCE AND INSTRUCTION 


Every classroom teacher has an important guidance function. Typically 
from 100 to 200 boys and girls are found in the teacher's classes each day, 
and many of them require direct counseling by the teacher. The class- 
room instructional program should help young people face the future 
in realistic terms and this requires the teacher to provide direct informa- 
tion in helping to solve individual and group problems. Through the 
close teacher-student relationship established in the classroom the teacher 
has many opportunities to observe the student's ability to learn, his vo- 
cational and avocational interests, his talent for getting along with others, 
his personality traits, and his potential for becoming an intelligent, ma- 
ture person. Through such direct observation the secondary school teacher 
can provide a fund of information of invaluable assistance to the counsel- 
ing service in dealing with a student problem whenever it arises. 
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The ideal classroom should lend itself well to ability grouping of stu- 
dents. If the ability range is not too great, the teacher can conveniently 
group students in terms of reading and other basic skills within the sub- 
ject matter area. Fast-learning students can be given the opportunity to 
move ahead more rapidly than the slower-learning students, who may 
have difficulty in quickly grasping the essentials of the subject under con- 
sideration. Interesting, challenging, and informative instructional mate- 
rials should be available to the teacher for two or three such ability 
groups in the classroom. The counseling staff should be of assistance to 
teachers in providing essential information that will ensure a functional 
ability grouping plan. 

The climate of the secondary school classroom becomes greatly im- 
proved when the teacher assumes a “teacher-counselor” attitude. Guid- 
ance programs have been known to fail when teachers felt that classroom 
instruction was completely separated from guidance services. The strong 
teacher will discern the close tie between his teaching and the function- 
ing of the guidance program in the school. He will recognize classroom 
situations that will give him an opportunity to encourage better learn- 
ing and to counsel students having problems. The tie, therefore, between 
teachers and counselors will become firm and productive. 

In summary, it is essential that the counseling staff support the in- 
structional program in every classroom. If a teacher finds it difficult to 
enrich the instructional program the counselor should be ready to im- 
plement any services necessary to increase the effectiveness of the teacher. 
The excellence of the coordination efforts between the teacher and the 
counselor will, in the last analysis, determine the effectiveness of the 


school's instructional program. 
ESSENTIAL GUIDANGE FACILITIES AND RECORDS 


A well-organized guidance program is dependent upon adequate hous- 
ing facilities. The extent to which guidance services may be organized 
and the facilities for administering them are limited by the adequacy of 
the counseling and guidance center, which should include a reception 
room, counseling offices, a conference room for counselors and other mem- 
bers of the staff, and a central location that is convenient for pupils, fac- 
culty, parents, and administrators. Telephones, files, and other basic of- 
fice equipment should be provided the counseling staff. 

Many records are necessary in the guidance program to measure the 
growth and development of the student in terms of the effect on his sec- 
ondary school career. Only through the conscientious use of such records 
by the counseling and teaching staff can effective and consistent help be 
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given the student in meeting his educational, vocational, and personal 
needs. 

Basic types of essential guidance materials and records are the cumula- 
tive record, test information, case study records, anecdotal records, stu- 
dent self-evaluations, and group inventories. With the rapid development 
and expansion of guidance the administrator should be constantly on 
the alert for new measuring devices that will enable the guidance pro- 
gram better to measure student growth and development. 

The organization of the school for an effective guidance program calls 
for research, exploration, experimentation, and enthusiasm on the part 
of the principal and the faculty. The principal must understand the needs 
of students and how they may be met best through counseling and guid- 
ance. District support of the program must be obtained to provide per- 
sonnel, guidance materials, and sufficient office facilities to enable the 
program to operate on an efficient basis. 


The Principal as a Guidance Leader 


Not until recent years has the secondary school principal become quali- 
fied to assume effective guidance leadership. A survey of the history of 
guidance indicates that specialized guidance services were considered un- 
necessary in the secondary school, that students with problems should 
look to the classroom teacher for help, and that the basic counseling re- 


sponsibility of the principal was punishing unruly students. Emphasis | 


is now on the need for a qualified person to supervise the over-all ac- 
tivities of the guidance program so that the special demands of each in- 
dividual student can be met with resourcefulness, intelligence, and un- 
derstanding. 


GUIDANCE SITUATIONS INVOLVING THE PRINCIPAL 


The success of the guidance program depends upon the ability of the 
principal to establish fundamental guide lines that will ensure a workable 
program. Furthermore, the attitude that the principal takes toward the 
school’s guidance services will determine in large measure how effective 
these services will become. He must carefully plan, organize, and adminis- 
ter the program on a coordinated basis with the staff and counseling per 
sonnel. 

Unfortunately, it would be unrealistic to assume that the administra- 
tion of the guidance program is not fraught with many serious and chal- 
lenging problems. The principal must make many choices and resolve 
many questions in determining how the program may best be adminis 
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tered. With the realization that there can be no single ideal program op- 
erating within the framework of secondary education, he must continually 
examine the guidance policies of the school and make any necessary ad- 
justments to improve the program. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
IN ADMINISTERING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The principal is responsible for executing and interpreting guidance 
policies set up by the local board of education and district office. Within 
the confines of his own school he should assist the faculty in developing 
a realistic guidance plan that clearly sets forth goals and objectives, be- 
liefs regarding the program, and the aspirations of the school. Guidance 
services should be an integral part of the school program, community and 
student needs should be recognized as they relate to guidance, and each 
faculty member should be considered to have definite responsibilities 
that contribute to the over-all success of the guidance program of the 
school. 

The organization of the guidance program involves the machinery to 
be utilized and deciding, in effect, the “who,” “what,” “when,” “where,” 
and “how.” Organization of the program must include such decisions as 
pupil-counselor ratio, guidance services to be provided the instructional 
staff and pupils, the emphasis to be placed on various types of guidance 
(educational, vocational, personal, and social), the place of discipline in 
relation to guidance, and the recognition of authority, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities in guidance. It also includes consideration of such matters 
as released time to be given counselors, clerical services, testing programs, 
special guidance services, and record keeping. The principal must desig- 
nate the proper channels to follow for referrals, the procedures to be ob- 
served in handling problem cases, and the types of information to be 
recorded systematically. Provision for adequate physical facilities for the 
guidance program (space, privacy, conference room, and so on), a proper 
budget allotment, and sufficient supplies and materials are essential. 

The procurement of qualified personnel in guidance is an administra- 
tive task of the highest order. The principal must decide whether or not 
personnel in the school are qualified to assume guidance tasks or if he 
must seek adequately trained people elsewhere. A screening committee 
should make recommendations to the principal regarding counseling ap- 
pointments. Specific guidance assignments and duties should be delegated 
to the guidance staff, in-service training programs in guidance provided 
for the entire faculty, and orientation programs in guidance offered to 
new teachers. 
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Coordinating the program involves clarification of tasks and direction 
of the over-all activities of the faculty as it relates to guidance. In theory 
and in practice the principal correlates the guidance program with in- 
struction so that, for example, students are motivated to achieve their 
optimum potential, they are counseled into making wise educational and 
vocational decisions, and the entire school faculty, through in-service 
training, gets an increasingly clear understanding of the adolescents in 
their classes, As the principal directs the program he should maintain 
good public relations with the community by interpreting the guidance 
program to lay people, he should have guidance conferences with parents 
for a better understanding of the pupil and the school, and he should 
disseminate information concerning guidance services to the community 
through the communication media available to him. 

The evaluation of the guidance program constitutes a continuous ad- 
ministrative task. The best evaluation occurs through cooperative re- 
search and study carried on by the faculty and the administration. A 
guidance committee can be very helpful in reviewing the achievements 
or shortcomings of the school's guidance services. Determining the atti- 
tude of the staff toward guidance, measuring the concerns of teachers 
about students in relation to classroom instruction, and assessing the 
utilization by teachers and students of guidance services are effective 
measures of the worth of any guidance program. The principal must care- 
fully appraise the data that are recorded about students, the counseling 
that is provided students and their parents, and the assignment of stu- 
dents in classes or activities that are appropriate to their abilities and 
needs, A thorough examination of these aspects of the guidance program 
will assist the school in obtaining essential public confidence and sup- 
port. 


TRAINING NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE 
GUIDANCE LEADERSHIP 


Every classroom teacher wants to eradicate trouble spots in an other- 
wise constructive class situation and will frequently seek the help of the 
principal in solving class problems. Because the principal is basically 
responsible for school behavior, many teachers will appeal directly to 
him for assistance. Furthermore, at times he will feel that it would be 
undesirable to turn over certain counseling problems arbitrarily to the 
counseling staff without some action on his part. Counseling problems 
involving juvenile delinquency, suspension and expulsion, truancy, and 
the like, will often come directly to the principal's attention. Capable 
handling of these problems requires that the principal know and under- 
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stand appropriate counseling and guidance techniques to assure that 
an equitable solution is reached. 

The guidance training of the secondary school principal should in- 
clude these areas: general psychology, child growth and development, 
case studies in adolescent psychology, secondary school counseling and 
guidance, and field work in guidance services. These courses represent a 
minimum in the college guidance training essential to ensure effective 
leadership in the guidance area. 


SUPPORTING THE STAFF THROUGH INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP GUIDANCE 


Participation by the principal in both individual and group guidance 
situations is as necessary as "behind-the-desk" leadership. When assum- 
ing the role of a counselor, the principal gains a keener insight into the 
strengths and weaknesses of the guidance program in his school. The 
failure of a secondary school principal to maintain direct, face-to-face 
counseling relationships with students will, over the years, weaken his 
position as an educational leader. The occasional opportunity to counsel 
both individual students and student groups will provide a closeness with 
students and their problems that would be unattainable otherwise. 

The principal has many opportunities to participate in individual and 
group guidance situations. He may take an active part in the orientation 
of new students to the school, work with students in the formulation of 
the extracurricular program, talk to class groups who are having prob- 
lems of behavior and conduct, consult with the student council, hold 
personal interviews with students who have come to his office for assist- 
ance, talk to groups of parents concerning the school's program, and urge 
the staff to use his personal services in assisting in the solution of any in- 
dividual or group guidance situation. Through these means the principal 
never turns his back on the counseling and guidance program by plac- 
ing its leadership entirely in the hands of a guidance director or head 
counselor. As he takes part in counseling and guidance activities the prin- 
cipal keeps himself informed as to the caliber of the program. 


AIDING THE STAFF TO BECOME GUIDANCE-MINDED 


Providing teachers and counselors with unqualified support in devel- 
oping the guidance program is, in itself, not enough to assure an optimum 
guidance structure. The principal must stimulate the staff through con- 
tinuous encouragement and supervision. In-service counseling opportuni- 
ties must be provided through teachers' meetings, special committees on 
counseling problems, individual conferences with teachers, reports on 
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guidance developments, special guidance bulletins, and guidance work- 
shops. Furthermore, a written framework of reference for the staff to fol- 
low in developing the guidance program should be provided by the 
principal. 

A comprehensive program of guidance provides direct services to many 
individuals and groups in the community as well as in the school. Aware- 
ness on the part of the staff of guidance services available and their re- 
sponsibility to coordinate their efforts with the guidance program will 
do much to aid the staff to become guidance-minded. 


COUNSELING SERVICE 


Counselors are interested in the proper adjustment of students to their 
curricular program. More specifically, counselors are interested in pro- 
gramming counselees into classes according to their needs, interests, and 
abilities and in making adjustments in their program; in interviewing 
students periodically to map out a workable plan of individual attain- 
ment; in maintaining adequate records of interviews, which includes 
placing pertinent information in the cumulative record folder; in iden- 
tifying students with special abilities or handicaps and providing for 
these differences; and in organizing and administering the standardized 
testing program. Figure 12-1 is a counseling sheet that is helpful in as- 
sisting students with their educational and vocational plans. 


PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


A study by Thomas Goedeke discovered that a majority of cities utilize 
full-time counselors in junior and senior high school? Important prac- 
tices of the school counselor are these services to pupils: orientation— 
visiting and working part time in feeder schools, preparing and distribut- 
ing handbooks or guides for new students and conducting new students 
on guided tours; analysis of the individual—keeping factual records of 
behavior, exchanging information about pupils, using home visits, and 
administering and interpreting tests of achievement, intelligence, and in- 
terest; counseling—helping the pupils help themselves, being concerned 
with preventative rather than remedial measures, and working on total 
adjustment; educational and occupational information—planning visits 
to business, industry, professional services, other schools or colleges, de- 
veloping career and college days and conferences, and maintaining a file 
of accessible educational and occupational information; placement and 


2 M. Thomas Goedeke, "What's Going on in Guidance?” School Executive, vol. 78, 
February 1959, pp. 69-71. 
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follow-up—placing dropouts in initial jobs directly or through the state 
employment service, interviewing pupils regarding jobs and receiving in- 
formation on job openings, and using follow-up studies to revise cur- 
riculum and guidance programs; and clinical—identifying and referring 
to the proper clinic pupils having hearing, speech, vision, psychological, 
or psychiatric difficulties. 

Goedeke also found that counselors recommend to administrators 
schedule changes for students who need them, Counselors often hold 
group meetings of parents to discuss school or curriculum changes. They 
often help determine the curriculum and do much in the way of inter- 
preting studies of dropouts, graduates, and failures. 

A Pennsylvania junior high school, in addition to regular guidance 
and homeroom activities, assigns each teacher twenty-one students for 
private interviews. The teacher meets the students several times in the 
course of a year to review his problems and aid him in their solution. A 
suburban school has recently required students to maintain personal 
records on their own growth and achievement as a basis for better under- 
standing of themselves. A small district holds several meetings each year 
to assist parents in understanding child growth and development. Pupil 
characteristics, boy-girl problems, physical and mental health, career or 
school choices, and a host of other topics of interest to parents are de- 
veloped and explored by the guidance staff to aid them in guiding their 
children toward a happy and well-adjusted life and in gaining insight 
into their children’s problems. Scholastic contests and scholarships are 
well publicized by one guidance staff as a means of encouraging able 
youngsters to take advantage of educational opportunities at institutions 
of higher learning. “Your School" is the title of a film prepared by one 
junior high school staff to help incoming students better to understand 
and appreciate the school and its program and what it can do for them. 

A guidance staff member in a southern school works with these groups: 
curriculum study, library staff, new-teacher orientation, and an action re- 
search committee. In one school the National Merit Scholarship Examina- 
tions are given to all students who are planning to go on to college. The 
policy of a large eastern high school makes it imperative that the coun- 
selors devote their services first to the brighter students, second to the 
average students, and last to the slower students. Such a policy assures 
that priority attention will be given to superior students who are often 
neglected in favor of the chronic discipline cases: Handling faculty re- 
ferrals and holding parent conferences are considered basic functions of 
the counseling staff at a metropolitan junior high school that emphasizes 
counseling students individually or in small groups as opposed to large- 
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group counseling techniques. Summer contracts in one system permit the 
guidance staff to do career counseling as well as research for the improve- 
ment of the guidance program. 

A Nebraska junior high school surveys all students and uses an eleven- 
point check list that represents potential danger points for dropouts: 
excessive absence, low achievement, broken home, failures, low 10, low 
family education, male, no school activities, retardation, and poor read- 
ing achievement. If a student has four or more of these points, he is 
placed on a potential dropout list and a specific teacher then works with 
the student to assist him in making a success of school. In Florida a junior 
high school schedules weak students so that they are assigned, with the 
exception of physical education, to only two teachers. Special classroom 
help may be given by excusing a student from the physical education pe- 
riod. 


The Testing Program 


The beginning of the twentieth century saw the development of the 
standardized testing program in the secondary school. Tests of many kinds 
and for many purposes were developed during these years to provide a 
scientific instrument to increase the effectiveness of the guidance program. 
So closely interwoven have testing and counseling become in the second- 
ary school that it is at times difficult to imagine the effectiveness of one 
without the other. Both teachers and counselors have depended in great 
measure upon the use of testing devices as a solid basis from which to 
guide students. 

New dimensions have been given the testing program through the de- 
velopment of automatic scoring machines in the late 1930's. The use of 
machine equipment made possible the administration of large numbers 
of tests of all types for students without the burdensome, time-consuming 
hand scoring by teachers and counselors. Private educational testing com- 
panies, state departments of education, county schools offices, and local 
districts in large numbers have used machine equipment to facilitate the 
administration of the testing program. 

In one year alone over 122 million test materia 
nature were sold to schools—or enough to administer three tests to every 
school student in the United States. Consultation in the testing field 


is available to every administrator through his state department of edu- 


cation office. In-service programs on testing and guidance are provided 
testing facilities, the 


by college and university groups. The designing of 
proper administration of test items, the interpretation of test scores, and 


ls of an educational 
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the ultimate use of testing information are basic considerations that 
should concern the school principal. 


THE NATIONAL PURPOSE IN TESTING 


More than forty years have passed since standardized testing programs 
first won national recognition. Today the demand of communities for 
more and better counseling services in their schools reflects an increasing 
awareness of the need for guidance and testing to assist schools in better 
preparing youth for the future. Any testing program that is devised for 
a secondary school should be developed in terms of the school’s goals, 
its environment, the composition of its student body, and the benefits 
that will accrue to its students. 

A basic goal of a free society is often stated as “the full development of 

the individual.” The full development of the individual is achieved pri- 
marily, according to Chauncey, by the individualization of education, 
which involves understanding, opportunity, and recognition.? 
Understanding the Individual. Each student's abilities, interests, atti- 
tudes, motivations, and needs should be known and understood. Periodic 
appraisals involving the use of tests, cumulative records, and other mate- 
rials make this possible. Significant gains have been made in helping the 
student to understand himself, plan realistically, develop motivation, and 
make wise decisions. 
Expanding Educational Opportunities. Able students now find new and 
challenging programs offered them. Cultural enrichment of children from 
underprivileged homes; renewed emphasis on academic skills; more stu- 
dents studying more science, mathematics, and foreign languages; more 
attention to grouping students commensurate with their ability; and 
higher standards of teaching and learning—these are goals of many 
schools. 

Testing and research studies are playing a major role in many cur- 
riculum development projects. In the new high school physics course 
developed by the Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC), for example, 
studies have shown that when tests are used as a part of the instructional 
process, students are better able to understand both the content and the 
objectives of the course. 

Exciting developments have been brought about also in teaching meth- 
ods and techniques, some of which relate directly to the new curriculums. 


3 Henry Chauncey, Educational Testing Service: Annual Report 1959-60, Princeton, 
N.J.: The Service, pp. 11-50. 
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High schools now offering the new PSSC physics course, for example, use, 
in addition to classroom textbooks, such supplementary materials as 
teachers’ manuals, ten progress tests, simple, inexpensive laboratory equip- 
ment, films, and a series of books on scientific topics for outside reading. 
Other methods to aid the teacher include systems of team teaching, non- 
professional readers and other teacher assistants, language laboratories, 
television, teaching machines, programmed texts, self-correcting exercises, 
and various other self-instructional devices. 

Examinations for Recognition and Credit. Examinations are one 
method of recognizing achievement in schoolwork. Such recognition 
should be given, over the long run, at important points in a student's 
educational career. It is possible to devise a battery of tests, differing in 
various respects for students who have followed different courses of study, 
and representing the thinking of educational leaders in the nation. Suc- 
cessful completion of these examinations would be recognized through- 
out the country as proof of accomplishment. Students might be awarded 
a certificate that would specify the degree of accomplishment in each. 
Such examinations, of course, would be optional with the school or stu- 
dent and need not be required nor imposed on a national scale. College 
credits might be gained in a systematic way through acceptance of such 
examinations. 

Testing programs must provide greater insight into the abilities of in- 
dividual students if the national purpose is to be attained through the 
maximum use of human resources. Both tésting and evaluation are neces- 
sary to the success of any future educational programs. The School and 
College Ability "Tests (SCAT), the Sequential "Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress (STEP), and the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations 
are but a few of the national testing programs that assist schools and col- 
leges in assessing the abilities, achievement levels, interests, and potential 
of students who need to be given guidance as to the probability of their 
success in college or in the vocational world. If used wisely, these and 
other testing programs can help educators reshape the concept of mass 
education from one that may seem heartless and impersonal to one that 


is truly personal and individualized. 


GUIDES TO GOOD TESTING PROGRAMS 


The secondary school principal should constantly seek ways to assess 


the effectiveness of the testing program of his school. Also, he should have 


guides to follow that will assist him in examining proposals for extending 


or upgrading the program. A testing program that is both comprehensive 
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and systematic is essential to the development of satisfactory individual 
guidance services for students. 

Traxler has presented certain basic criteria* that are important in 
initiating or evaluating any testing program: It must be comprehensive 
and include different kinds of tests. All the pupils in the school must be 
included in the testing program, and absentees must be tested at a later 
date to assure that test information is available on everyone. Tests should 
be given at regular intervals to make it possible to study the growth of 
pupils from year to year. The timing of the tests is important, with, for 
example, reading ability and arithmetic skills tests being given early in 
the fall for corrective work assignment and plane geometry and biology 
tests given toward the end of the year to assist teachers in making practical 
use of their results, Tests in the program should be comparable and stand- 
ardized on similar populations. Frequent changes of tests are undesirable 
because they give a confused picture of test results for the school. 

"The tests used should agree with the objectives and the curriculum of 
the school. Specific tests must be chosen carefully by a competent group 
that will study the available statistical data concerning them. Unless the 
tests are carefully administered the results may be almost worthless. If 
teachers are to administer the tests, they should receive a special period 
of instruction and training in test administration. Tests should be scored 
accurately; for this task the services of an outside scoring agency should 
be used. The results of the tests should be interpreted in terms of norms 
appropriate to the background, training, and educational and vocational 
goals of that individual or group. 

The scores should reach teachers and counselors in a few weeks and 
be reported in understandable terms. They should be recorded on indi- 
vidual cumulative record forms to establish pupil growth. Test scores must 
be related to other kinds of information, such as oral and written expres- 
sion, personal factors, and other qualities not covered by existing tests. 
Special testing should be provided in addition to the regular testing pro- 
gram. An individual Stanford-Binet Scale, Kuder Preference Record, 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Bell Adjustment Inventory or the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality may be helpful in providing additional data 
needed for educational and vocational guidance. An in-service program 
for educating teachers in the use of test results, Traxler concludes, is the 
most important criterion of all. Understanding test results can be in- 
creased through group discussion, lectures based on slides, nontechnical 
staff clinics, and case studies. 


4 Arthur E. Traxler, "Fifteen Criteria of a Testing Program," The Clearing House, 
September 1950, pp. 3-7. 
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MEASUREMENT AND INTERPRETATION 


Strong support for both individual and group diagnosis comes from a 
good testing program. Tests of many kinds have been developed to meas- 
ure such factors as intelligence, achievement, personality, interests, and 
special talents. Through the use of achievement tests teachers are able 
to discover student strengths and weaknesses in subject areas. Counselors, 
through measurements of intelligence, are in a better position to aid the 
student and the teacher in placing the former in the proper curriculum 
program. Tests of special aptitude, interests, and personality give further 
evidence of an objective nature to help the student discover his poten- 
tialities. 

A recent study by the California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators on the purposes of secondary testing programs of schools 
in California discovered the following, as summarized in Table 12-1. 


table 12-1/ 
Kinds of Tests Used and the Number and Percent 


of Schools Using Each Kind 


Kinds Percent Number 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 492 96.9 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS 497 918 
APTITUDE TESTS OTHER than ACADEMIC 271 53.3 
INTEREST INVENTORIES 433 85.2 
PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 224 44.1 


In GENERAL . . . ACHIEVEMENT TESTS WERE USED CHIEFLY for: (1) DIAGNOSING 
LEARNING DIFFICULTIES, (2) PLACING STUDENTS in APPROPRIATE CLASSES or 
COURSES, and (3) EVALUATING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS. 

The MAIN USES of ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS CONSISTED of: (1) IDENTIFYING 
STUDENTS with EITHER LOW or HIGH LEARNING ABILITY, (2) PLACING STUDENTS in 
APPROPRIATE HIGH SCHOOL COURSES, and (3) HELPING STUDENTS MAKE EDUCA- 
TIONAL and VOCATIONAL PLANS. 

The MAJOR USES MADE of APTITUDE TESTS OTHER than ACADEMIC APTITUDE WERE 
LISTED as: (1) HELPING STUDENTS MAKE SOUNDER CURRICULAR and VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES, and (2) IDENTIFYING STUDENTS with SPECIAL ABILITIES and TALENTS. 

INTEREST INVENTORIES WERE USED in MOST INSTANCES for: (1) HELPING STUDENTS 
GAIN INSIGHT into THEIR INTERESTS, (2) IDENTIFYING STUDENT INTERESTS in 
BROAD FIELDS such as SCIENTIFIC and SOCIAL, and (3) MOTIVATING STUDENTS to SEE 
RELATIONSHIPS of CLASSROOM SUBJECTS to VARIOUS VOCATIONAL FIELDS. 

PERSONALITY INVENTORIES RECEIVED THEIR GREATEST USE in: (1) HELPING to 
STRUCTURE INTERVIEWS with STUDENTS, and (2) IDENTIFYING STUDENTS with 
POSSIBLE EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS for FURTHER STUDY. 


source: Adapted with permission from Carl A. Larson and William H. McCreary, “Test- 
ing Programs and Practices in California Public Secondary Schools,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, vol. 31, по. 7, November 1956, pp. 391 and 396. 
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No single plan of action could be suitable for every secondary school 
testing program. A testing program, however, for the secondary school is 
suggested on page 333. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR THE STAFF 


With the wealth of new testing material appearing on the market each 
year the principal must find an opportunity to acquaint the staff with 
these new testing developments. Guidance committees in many schools 
have planned in-service meetings for the ensuing year and have thus 
oriented staff members to significant developments of recent origin. In- 
service opportunities are often scheduled for teachers whose training in 
testing and guidance has been limited and who therefore are anxious to 
familiarize themselves with the functioning of the testing program at 
the school level. Test samples and instruction manuals should be made 
available at these meetings. State and county school office testing experts 
should be invited to participate for the purpose of enlightening the staff 
as to the proper selection, administration, interpretation, and use of test 
results, Counselors could use these in-service meetings for the purpose of 
acquainting the teacher with the instructional aids available through the 
testing program. 


SUGGESTED PRACTICE 


A western high school has placed the testing program under the di- 
rection of the assistant principal, who orders test materials, schedules 
tests, organizes the transfer of test results into the cumulative folders, 
produces school lists for the use of the faculty, and presents the implica- 
tions of the tests to the various departments. Orientation meetings of 
new teachers are held early in the fall to discuss the utilization of cumula- 
tive folders, and general faculty meetings are held to cover the work of 
the counseling office. Test data are used by teachers to understand their 
students’ performance ability and background and by counselors to assist 
students to understand themselves and to help them in making their edu- 
cational and vocational plans. Parents better understand their children 
when given this information by counselors. Test data, in this school, are 
recorded in cumulative folders, counselors’ notebooks, and on permanent 
cards in the registrar's office. Test results, along with teachers’ recom- 
mendations, school achievement, the student's goals, and parents’ wishes, 
are used as a criteria for ability grouping of students. 


Testing Plan"? University High School, University of Minnesota, 1958-1959 


GRADE TYPE OF TEST 
achieve- j 
mental | interest person- 
iE ability |&aptitude| ality other 
7 IOWA LORGE- 
BASIC THORN- 
SKILLS DIKE, 
(FALL) LEVEL 4 
(FALL) Me 1 
Ir | ____-- 
8 IOWA REVISED MINNE- 
BASIC STAN- SOTA 
SKILLS FORD- COUN- 
(FALL) BINET SELING 
OR INV, 
W.I.S.C.® (SPRING) 
9 IRED REVISED KUDER 
(FALL) STAN- PREFER- , 
FORD- ENCE 
BINET RECORD 
W.I.S.C.? (WIN- 
fs TER) 
10 IOWA LORGE- MINNE- 
SILENT THORN- SOTA 
READ- DIKE, COUN- 
ING LEVEL 5 SELING 
(FALL) (FALL) INV. 
| (SPRING) 
Ш UTE: D; MINNE- SPECIAL 
(FALL) W.A.I.S.^ SOTA COLLEGE 
COOP. SCHO- SCHOL- 
ENGLISH LASTIC ARSHIP. 
(SPRING) APTITUDE G PLACE- 
(JANUARY) MENT 
TESTS 
12 STRONG SPECIAL 
VOCA- COLLEGE 
TIONAL SCHOL- 
INTER, ARSHIP 
MEN & PLACE- 
(FALL) MENT 
KUDER INV., TESTS 
WOMEN 
(FALL) 


* Additional Department Testing 

English /Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: Listening—given at 10th and 12th 
grades. 

Foreign Language, /Cooperative Foreign Language Tests—given at end of ist, ad, 
and gd year of instruction. 

Mathematics Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: Mathematics—given at the 
8th, 10th, and 12th grades. 

» Selected students. 
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Placement and Follow-up 


PLACEMENT SERVICES 


There is little provision for job placement in the typical small or 
medium-sized secondary school, Work permits are generally issued by 
one of the school’s administrative officials to allow students who have 
themselves discovered part- or full-time work opportunities to take ad- 
vantage of them. Larger schools frequently offer placement service oppor- 
tunities of a part-time nature. 

In many communities school placement services have proven of value 
to both students and employers. Some states have expanded work ex- 
perience programs as a means of bridging the gap between the school 
curriculum and on-the-job experience. Some schools offer school credit 
to students enrolled in a job related to class instruction. These students 
are able to discuss with the work experience coordinator their on-the-job 
experiences and their problems, and thus generally expand their knowl- 
edge in the field of their vocational interest and choice. 

The organization of any secondary school placement service should be 
planned carefully by the school and the community. Before it is initiated 
several important steps should be taken to ensure the success of the place- 
ment service. 


How Should the Secondary School 
Placement Service Be Organized? 


POLICY AND PROCEDURE SHOULD BE APPROVED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 
PLACEMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


A PART- OR FULL-TIME COORDINATOR SHOULD 
BE APPOINTED TO 


1 Coordinate all placement and work experience activities. 


2 Channel placement and work experience information to counselors, home- 
room teachers, and distributive education instructors. 


3 Survey the vocational needs and interests of students. 
4 Work closely with the guidance department and state employment services. 


5 Report problems and progress to the community placement advisory com- 
mittee. 
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6 Conduct periodic community surveys of job opportunities. 


7 Provide adequate publicity through the newspaper and other media to 
make the public aware of the program and its service to secondary youth. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE FACILITIES 
1 Centrally located office. 
2 Adequate space for essential equipment and storage of records. 


3 Vocational library and occupational files 
a Local jobs and opportunities. 
b State and national opportunities. 
c Foreign service. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE SERVICES 

1 Applications and referrals. 

2 Tests of occupational interests. 

3 Interviews and counseling. 

4 Issuance of work permits. 
WORK EXPERIENCE TRAINING FOR 
JUNIORS AND SENIORS 


1 Arrange to place full- or part-time students in actual on-the-job situations 
for class credit. 

2 Supervise students during their training period. 

3 Interview employers to encourage them to offer job training opportunities 
to students. 


4 Devise work schedules for students and counsel with them regularly during 
their work experience programs. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


Many high schools do not make follow-up studies. Although most ad- 
ministrators feel that these would be extremely worthwhile, few have the 
time, energy, or staff personnel necessary to do an adequate job. Unques- 
tionably, leadership in preparing, analyzing, and interpreting follow-up 
study data must come from state departments of education, county schools 
offices, and large metropolitan educational centers. Increased use of auto- 
matic machine accounting equipment on which follow-up questionnaire 
returns can be readily tabulated will do much to make possible yearly 
follow-up studies by high schools of all sizes. 

A planned follow-up study necessitates a carefully thought out program 
of organization and plan of action. Such a plan is indicated below: 
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How Should the Follow-Up Program 
Be Organized? 


THE PLACEMENT COORDINATOR SHOULD BE ASSIGNED 
TO COORDINATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY STUDIES WITH 
THE GUIDANCE OFFICE 


THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE SHOULD BE SENT TO 
RECENT GRADUATES (WITHIN 6 TO 12 MONTHS) 
TO ASCERTAIN THEIR OPINIONS REGARDING THE 
VALUE OF THEIR SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


QUESTIONS SHOULD FOCUS ON THE CURRICULUM, 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES, COUNSELING PROGRAM, AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES OF THE SCHOOL AS 
THEY RELATE TO ADJUSTMENT TO POST-GRADUATE 
OCCUPATIONAL DEMANDS 


ON THE BASIS OF RETURNS DEVELOP STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS CHARTS TO DETERMINE THE SUCCESS OF 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


THE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE SHOULD REVIEW AND 
EVALUATE THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF MAKING RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE FACULTY 


FINAL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE STUDIES SHOULD 
INCLUDE 


1 Discussion with the faculty. 


2 Review with the board of education. 


3 Preparation of a written report for distribution to the faculty and board, 
which summarizes the findings and recommends necessary improvements. 


Two outstanding follow-up studies have been conducted by state de- 
partments of education in recent years. One, a state-wide study of high 
school graduates in Oregon from the class of 1954, was made three and 
one-half years after graduation. The Oregon study 5 indicated that slightly 
over one-third of the graduates were attending or had attended an insti- 
tution of higher learning and about 65 percent were working in some 
occupation. Forty-eight percent were working outside of the county in 


5 Glen Weaver and Willard Bear, “A Follow-up Survey of High-School Graduates,” 
Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 44, no. 253, February 1960, pp. 69-72. 
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which they graduated. Sixty-six percent of the girls were married and 
35 percent of the boys. The study pointed up the need for: 1) strong 
secondary school programs of a terminal nature, including vocational, 
and 2) a need to provide additional opportunities for nonprofessional or 
nondegree programs. 

The other, a Utah study,® was conducted: 1) to collect data for use in 
evaluating the effectiveness of various aspects of the curriculum, 2) to 
collect data useful in more effective guidance, and 8) to provide data to 
be used as a basis for future comparison. The study was valuable in show- 
ing the mobility of students leaving school, types of professions entered, 
extent of participation in student and community activities, and former 
students’ opinions of their schools, From the 11,666 questionnaires re- 
turned from former ninth grade students of 1936, 1946, and 1948, the 
state school office was able to be of greater assistance to school faculties. 


Relationship to Community Agencies 


INFORMING THE COMMUNITY ABOUT 
THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The renewed emphasis on guidance programs in the secondary school 
makes it imperative that principals keep their communities informed 
about the status and progress of these programs. The shortage of scientific 
personnel, the search for academically talented students, the long-range 
program of recruitment and education of future teachers, and the new 
emphasis on education beyond high school are but a few of the priorities 
the public has established in its thinking concerning the secondary school 
program. 5 

The administrator has strong allies in the faculty and student body in 
helping to inform the community about the guidance services provided 
by the school. The school can promote community understanding of 
guidance in many ways: through bulletins, school newspapers, and press 
releases describing the opportunities and services available in guidance; 
by direct contact with parents relative to individual counseling services; 
through orientation meetings of parents and counselors concerning new 
students; and by assistance to students who have personal and educational 


problems. 


6 Wilburn N. Ball, “What is an Effective Follow-up Program for High-School Leavers?” 
Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 39, no. 210, April 1955, PP- 335-337- 
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SURVEYING THE COMMUNITY 
FOR GUIDANCE RESOURCES 


In its search for groups or agencies that can provide guidance resources 
to secondary school students, the counseling staff should survey the com- 
munity, There appears to be a definite need for each secondary school to 
make a complete study of community guidance services, where they are 
located, and how they may be used. Affiliation with many of these service 
organizations on the part of the staff will enable the school to be better 
informed as to community agencies qualified to support and enhance 
the school’s own guidance program. Service clubs, PTA, youth clinics, 
the Council of Social Work, probation departments, mental health clinics, 
and county welfare departments are but a few of the community organiza- 
tions representing resource agencies in guidance. Many groups at the city, 
county, state, and federal levels are interested in such special groups as 
the handicapped, the gifted, and other adolescents who represent promise 
or who may face problems. 

The community coordinating council represents one of the most com- 
prehensive community agencies with which the principal can cooperate. 
This community council seeks to improve the welfare of youth by co- 
ordinating the activities of various agencies in raising the standards of 
community living. It provides rapid communication between individual 
agencies and groups, and facilitates a better understanding of the func- 
tion of each agency in the community. As school guidance problems are 
encountered whose solution requires help from outside agencies, if the 
council is notified it will often be able to assist quickly and competently. 


Evaluation of the Guidance Program 


One of the most valuable assets of the secondary school is its guidance 
program. The quality of student work, the adjustment of problem stu- 
dents, the number of dropouts, and the effectiveness of counselors in 
aiding the instructional staff are some of the more important factors to be 
considered in appraising the guidance program. The balanced relation- 
ship between individual and group guidance activities also determines 
the effectiveness of school guidance. The knowledge that each counselor 
has about students who have been assigned to him to advise, his ability 
to counsel adequately with each student, the quality of the educational 
and occupational information he possesses, the analysis of test data, and 
placement and follow-up are other important factors to consider in 
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evaluating the counseling and guidance service. Guidance, to be effective, 
must involve many individuals and many agencies: the staff, counselors, 
administrators, the community, and guidance organizations at the county, 
state, and federal levels. Career opportunities and scholarships at insti- 
tutions of higher learning must be made available to all qualified stu- 
dents. In-service training for counselors and teachers is essential to a 
satisfactory guidance program. 
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‘chapter 17 STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The activities program and the classroom no longer are diametrically 
opposed in attaining basic education goals in the man-in-space era. In- 
creased respect for learning activities of many kinds has made it pos- 
sible to place and identify properly the extracurricular activity program 
in the secondary school. The controversy that has flickered for years as to 
the proper place of the student activity program has been resolved rather 
effectively through the justification of all student activities on the basis 
of educational, social, and personal contributions to student learning. 
Inasmuch as education is an instrument of social action that attempts to 
equip youth to become effective members of society, the school has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of providing an organized student activity pro- 
gram that emphasizes social and personal goals as a reinforcement to 
educational objectives. 


Organizing Student Activities 


GOALS AND PROBLEMS 


A democratic society demands for its young people social laboratory 
experiences in which students can practice the principles of democracy 
taught in the classroom. The activity program does not imply emphasis 
on formalized student affairs in the form of banquets, debates, and so- 
cial dancing, but rather an emphasis on small-group activities, good 
teacher-student relationships, and scheduled events that enrich the life 
of each student. To provide a sound program of student activities entails 
ascertaining basic goals for the organization and administration of the 
program, 3 

To achieve these basic goals the activity program should be organized 
so that it facilitates and contributes to the total educational program of 
the school and provides opportunities for improving school morale. The 
program should be set up to encourage participation by all interested 
members of the student body, giving students valuable experience in 
self-government and use of the democratic process and providing oppor- 
tunities for wholesome coeducational activities. It should offer recogni- 
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tion and a feeling of belonging to all students of varying ability levels, 
Another goal is the improvement of school-community relations and 
community understanding of the school’s programs. It should teach stu- 
dents to work together cooperatively on various school projects and thus 
contribute to the development of well-rounded individuals who have 
learned how to use their leisure time effectively. 


BASIC FACTORS 


With the steady growth of student activities the school has taken rapid 
strides in developing organizational patterns and criteria to assure qual- 
ity control. Proper adjustments in correlating extracurricular activities 
with the curriculum have done much to place activities in their proper 
setting. Great personal, social, and emotional value can accrue from stu- 
dent activities as they make secondary school experiences more meaning- 
ful to students. 

All extracurricular activities should provide students opportunities to 
grow and develop in citizenship, leadership ability, social attributes, and 
special skills of immediate or future value. The quality of the curricular 
program must be enhanced by the student activity program. Nearly 40 
percent of all youth who enter the secondary school leave before gradua- 
tion. A good activity program can do much to maintain student interest 
and enthusiasm in school so necessary to reduce the dropout toll. 

Student organizations and activities will have a much better reception 
if initiated by students themselves. A sample Student Interest Survey 
Form shown here in Figure 13-1 illustrates the manner in which students 
can express an interest in forming new organizations as well as retaining 
membership in established groups. Such a survey, conducted the first week 
of school, can assist the faculty greatly in knowing the wishes of the 
students concerning activities. If a separate period is devoted to activities 
in the daily schedule, the activities survey must be conducted during the 
prior spring. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The rapid advance in science and technology within the last decade 
has caused many curriculum-minded educators to single out the student 
activity program as a prime example of one of several weaknesses in our 
educational system. When there is educational quality and purpose in 
each extracurricular activity, however, there is little possibility that the 
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Mira Costa High School 


CLUB INTEREST SURVEY CARD 


1. 
(Name of Club 1 am going to join or am 
going to continue in as a member ) 


2. I am now а member of the: (check) 
A.S.B. Council 
Boys' League Council 


Donas 
Girls’ League Council 


Key Club. 
Pep Club 


3. I am interested in organizing а 


Club (new club) 


ц. I am NOT interested in joining a club 
at this time 


STUDENT'S NAME 
Last First 


2nd Period Room NOs. стаде _____ 


Date 


Fig. 13-1 
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student activity program will not enrich the basic curriculum. Evaluation 
of the performance of students in the activity program as well as mention 
of effective participation should be entered on student progress reports 
and placed in the appropriate cumulative record folders. On many oc- 
casions regular classroom instruction should lead to an interest in student 
activities; on other occasions the extracurricular program should contribute 
to greater student enthusiasm for their classroom subjects. Certain sub- 
ject areas, such as foreign languages, industrial arts, English, and the 
like, lend themselves unusually well to additional and delightful exten- 
sions of the classroom program through student activity clubs and study 
groups. Through student activities students can be shown that experi- 
ences in reading, writing, and mathematics can be as enjoyable and re- 
freshing as swimming, woodworking, and social dancing. Student activi- 
ties can enrich the curriculum by promoting the physical, social, and 
mental capabilities of all students. 

Certainly one of the most baffling problems of the administrator is 
correlating a rigorous activity program with a strong curriculum. Ad- 
ministrators are discovering better ways of making extracurricular ac- 
tivities a regular part of the school day without infringing on classroom 
instruction. Some schools are making use of out-of-school time through 
breakfast meetings, after-school meetings, dinner meetings, and evening 
and Saturday activities. Even athletics, the activity most frequently criti- 
cized by faculty members, can be better coordinated by having Friday 
and Saturday night game schedules, limiting the number of games to be 
played, reducing travel time, and scheduling athletes for the last physical 
education period of the day to overcome much of the objectionable phase 
of the athletic program. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION TO ADMINISTER THE PROGRAM 


The principal must evaluate the qualifications and potentialities of his 
staff carefully as he organizes the student activity program. The organiza- 
tional procedure must be such that voluntary sponsorship of student ac- 
tivities can be obtained when sufficient student interest warrants the 
organization of an activity. The attitude and enthusiasm of the staff 
toward the extracurricular program will largely determine its success or 
failure. The principal must establish a plan for student activity organiza- 
tion that will be fair and adequate for both students and teachers. An 
organizational chart to be used in staffing the student activity program 
is illustrated here: 
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Administrative Organizational Chart 
for Large High Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 7) 


DIRECTOR OF COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
CENTRAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 
STUDENT COUNCIL 


ACTIVITIES GROUPS 


| | | 
ADVISER ADVISER ADVISER ADVISER 


| | | 
OFFICERS OFFICERS OFFICERS OFFICERS 
| | 
MEMBERSHIP MEMBERSHIP MEMBERSHIP MEMBERSHIP 


source: Adapted from Franklin A. Miller, James H. Moyer, and Robert B. Patrick, 
Planning Student Activities (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), p. 92. 


"Types of Activities 


The activities found in the secondary school should provide for student 
growth in the areas of leadership, health, cooperation, exploration, social 
adjustment, school and community service, and should supplement the 
classroom instructional program. Serious attempts should be made to 
attract students who lack social and personal adjustment and who ordi- 
narily would refrain from participating in the program on a voluntary 
basis. Counselors and teachers should seek out these individuals and en- 
courage them to join an organization that should meet their needs and 
interests. Parents can be informed as to the types of activities available 
through the publicity given an open house night and through press re- 
leases to the local newspaper. The school newspaper can also provide stu- 
dents with information about the formation of new clubs and organiza- 
tions. Homeroom teachers and teachers of subjects related to special 
group activities can publicize the types of clubs and organizations cur- 
rently available in the school. i 

The administrative and staff decision on whether to offer certain types 
of student activities should be made on the basis of these criteria: edu- 
cational values, sponsorship requirements, student interest, contributions 
to the school, membership requirements, financial considerations, and 
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scheduling factors. Six basic activity areas are now considered in terms of 
these seven above factors. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


There seemingly is no limit to the number and kinds of clubs a school 
may wish to sponsor. Many clubs have a direct relationship to general 
education and special education. Others are of a service type. School 
faculties, while encouraging the development of club activities, often 
screen the various types of clubs to make certain that they are interesting, 
worthwhile, and act as prime developers of good citizenship. Many youth 
become better identified with the school through membership in a club 
while receiving the security that comes from belonging to a group. 

When supplementary to the curricular program and premised on 
school service, clubs of this type are often financed by the school district. 
Those clubs that are centered around student enjoyment or are of a 
student-body promotional nature are usually self-supporting through 
student body funds. When twelve or more interested students are anxious 
to form a new club, the faculty should consider their request and assist 
these students in organizing the activity if it meets school standards. Both 
membership and holding office in school clubs are important in gaining 
recognition in a socially acceptable way and building emotional, social, 
and personal balance in life. Many fine suggestions for club activities are 
found in the national magazine School Activities. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Identification on the part of students with members of their class is 
important. Class election of officers provides real practice in democratic 
principles and values, while class activities promote good school spirit 
and morale. Class sponsors are definitely challenged in working with 
groups that are far more diversified than other extracurricular groups. 

Typical of the class activities that make a contribution to the school are 
class parties held for social development, school dances, commencement 
activities, assembly programs, and similar all-school activities. Class ac- 
tivities can extend group participation and leadership opportunities to 
every part of the school. 


MUSIC 


As an activity music generally consists of band, orchestra, and glee 
club and has long been accepted in the secondary school. It is considered 
of unusual value in teaching the knowledges and skills that can be used 
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in adult life for leisure time pleasure. Moreover, music provides some 
youth with vocational skills and instills in all in the program a cultural 
appreciation of music. School morale and spirit are greatly benefited by 
a well-organized musical program. 

The music sponsor should be a qualified individual with a major or a 
minor in music and experience in the field. The administration and 
faculty should carefully select the person who will handle this activity, 
even though in most cases the music department will make the recom- 
mendation. Once chosen, the sponsor should survey the group to deter- 
mine the areas of interest and the possible projects the group may wish to 
undertake. 

The music program has great potential in developing community 
recognition of and interest in the school. The entertainment and color it 
provides for school programs and athletic events cannot be overlooked. 
Boosters’ clubs and other groups have contributed much to the success 
of school musical groups. Field trips to musical events, the sponsoring of 
talented young artists, and record concerts are activities that encourage 
musical appreciation. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The school newspaper and yearbook furnish students with an excellent 
opportunity for creative writing. These activities provide realistic situa- 
tions in which to practice correct grammar usage, artistic layout, business 
management, selling techniques, and research habits. у 

The publications’ sponsors should have had college courses in journal- 
ism and creative writing and be capable of managing a lively activity 
situation, Publications of this sort should strive to improve intraschool 
and community communications, inform students of important events 
that have taken place within the school, give a “local touch" to school 
affairs, and provide a historic frame of reference for the significant affairs 
of the school, student body, and faculty. District financial support of 
publications is justifiable when the emphasis is on the educational aspects 


of the school's programs. Community support (through sale of advertising 
and through community sponsorship) and the backing of student-body 
funds is acceptable when the cost of publishing becomes prohibitive and 
unjustifiable in relation to other demands made by the educational 
program. EI 

The Quill and Scroll, a national honorary organization for student 
writers, represents a fine group that stimulates an interest in journalism 
and gives recognition to outstanding school journalists. Members must 


be in the upper third of their class academically, and have contributed 
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to a publication, and be recommended by a staff adviser. Pins and certif- 
icates of membership indicate recognition by this organization. 


SCHOLARSHIP SOCIETIES 


Any administrator asked about the value of a scholarship society will 
probably say that it meets a real need in providing recognition for aca- 
demic ability and attainment. Honor groups of this nature do much to 
foster the ideals of scholarship and service. Encouragement in continua- 
tion of education beyond high school is one of the basic goals of such 
organizations. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has fostered 
the growth of chapters in high school of the National Honor Society 
(founded in 1921) and the National Junior Honor Society (1929). Both 
organizations emphasize scholarship, leadership, character, and service as 
requirements for membership. Both organizations are a constructive force 
in promoting scholarship in the secondary school. Their programs are 
described in handbooks, published by the NASSP, that assist any school 
in organizing a local chapter. Local chapters are given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to establish acceptable standards for membership requirements. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


School dances and parties, often the high light of social activities for 
boys and girls, offer an opportunity for growth in the individual's social 
adjustment as well as a realistic preparation for adult life. School-spon- 
sored dances and parties promote much personal improvement in dress, 
social conduct, and etiquette. Furthermore, the sponsoring group de- 
velops responsibility for properly organizing and planning activities. 
Events of this kind encourage school spirit, foster school morale, and 
provide a far better setting in which social conduct, etiquette, and poise 
can be learned than the classroom does. 

Some schools have successfully conducted dance clubs, friendship clubs, 
and other similar groups to build social and recreational competence for 
their members. These club activities and all-school dances and parties do 
much to satisfy the gregariousness of young people to enter into whole- 
some recreational situations on a boy-girl basis. 


Assemblies 


The assembly program of the secondary school has come a long way 
from the chapel type of service of the Latin grammar school and the 
academy. Today’s assembly program plays an important part as an edu- 
cational adjunct to the curriculum. 
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A study by Lyman Graybeal and Gaylord Morrison found that a good 
assembly program had several significant characteristics. 


(1) The assembly provides education for the individual and for the 
individual as a member of the group. The student learns school spirit, 
loyalty, and respect. It affords an opportunity to expand his knowledge, 
increase his interests, and to make profitable use of leisure time. Beyond 
this it provides a good opportunity for group education and the learning 
of correct audience participation habits. Demonstration, exhibition, 
dramatization, and group participation are best emphasized by the assem- 
bly program. 

(2) An assembly committee (perhaps the student council) should work 
with the student body, the administration, and the teaching staff to see 
that the assemblies are properly planned, organized, directed, and evalu- 
ated, Students should be prepared by teachers for the type of program 
they are to expect. 

(3) The assembly program should be planned well in advance and 
conform to established standards. Equipment should be checked before- 
hand, seating should be comfortable, and the program should have a good 
introduction. 

(4) There is an increasing emphasis on individual student participa- 
tion, as well as a trend to have teachers help to plan the program. The 
school should recognize the talents of its own students, and responsible 
students and teachers should evaluate the program. 

(5) The students should enjoy the program, which should create an 
interest in the school. Subject matter departments frequently should be 


used to develop assembly programs. 


In summary, the principal and his assembly committee must schedule 
assembly programs carefully so that they contain variety, reflect student 
interest, emphasize educational rather than entertainment values, stimu- 
late school spirit, and provide opportunities for stude 


initiative. 


nt leadership and 


Interscholastic and Intramural Athletics 


One of the most frequently criticized student activity programs is ath- 
letics. Not only is the public sometimes skeptical of the value of the 
athletic program; both teachers and students are occasionally other critics. 
The fitness of our youth, of course, demands that appropriate athletic 


т Lyman B. Graybeal and Gaylord Morrison, “A Group Study on the School As- 
sembly,” School Activities, vol. 29, October 1957, PP- 45747. 
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activities are an integral part of the student activity program. Physical 
endurance, knowledge of good sports participation, spectator interest, 
emphasis on good scholarship for team participation, development of the 
team spirit idea, and the improvement of discipline are but a few of the 
important benefits to be derived from student participation in athletics. 

Both interscholastic and intramural athletics should be promoted in the 
secondary school. Sound leadership should be given the intramural sports 
program, with competitive events scheduled in many game areas to en- 
courage at least 50 per cent or more participation by interested boys. 
Girls, too, should be given the chance to take part in intramural athletics 
on a limited basis as recommended by the girls’ physical education de- 
partment. Extra pay should be offered interested and qualified staff mem- 
bers to organize and administer an intramural program after school hours. 

Interscholastic athletics have long been accepted as an integral part of 
the educational program. Boys who are particularly skilled in physical 
activities should be encouraged to take part in the athletic program. 
Members of the coaching staff should be well qualified to teach in their 
respective major and/or minor sports areas, should receive the financial 
backing of the district for proper athletic equipment, should have ade- 
quate areas for their programs, and should receive sufficient compensation 
ror the additional time they spend in administering the sports program. 

The principal must do everything in his power to reduce the conflicts 
that may occur between the athletic program and the class schedule, Such 
activities as pep rallies, band rehearsals, and varsity travel time are apt 
to result in a serious loss of classroom instructional time. Some suggested 
ways of reducing such conflicts are listed below: 


1. Set procedures for scheduling athletic contests are a necessity. 
2. The coaching staff and administration should work together in drawing 
up the schedules. 
3. Once the schedule is completed, stick to it except in case of emergencies 
which make change mandatory. 
4, Set specific dates for the beginning and end of the season of the sport. 
5: Establish maximum number of games to be played. This is particularly 
important in basketball and baseball. 
6. Establish limitations for distances that a team may travel. 
. Eliminate all post-season games except when participating in C.LF. 
play-offs. 
8. Athletics can be scheduled into the last period of the school day for the 
purpose of meeting their Physical Education requirements. This prevents 


some loss of time from academic classes when traveling for afternoon 
contests. 


~ 
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9. Many schools play night games for the purpose of eliminating loss of 
class time. 

10. Schedule basketball games on Friday and Saturday nights, thereby elimi- 
nating all loss of school time.? 


Youth Physical Fitness Program 


The late President Kennedy’s Council on Youth Fitness stated that half 
of 200,000 children who participated in a pilot exercise program failed a 
minimum physical fitness test. Tests were given students in pilot projects 
in Oklahoma, North Dakota, Missouri, Georgia, and Pennsylvania, and 
in schools for servicemen's children overseas. Although poor physical fit- 
ness was found among American youth, the recommended fifteen minutes 
of daily exercise produced a marked improvement. 

The school-centered physical fitness program has real curricular and 
extracurricular implications for secondary schools? For grades 7-12 the 
council recommends one standard class period of physical education a 
day, five days a week. Specific courses in health and safety education 
should be given at least one semester of five regular periods a week during 
grades 7-9; two full semesters are recommended in grades 10-12. Health 
appraisals, identification of physically underdeveloped pupils, and re- 
emphasis on physical development are essential to the basic school pro- 
gram. 

Administrators must provide extraclass programs, for it is recognized 
that the daily instructional period of physical education can only par- 
tially meet the physical fitness needs of children. Intramural sports are 
recommended for all boys and girls. These programs should be under 
competent leadership and scheduled during the extended school day and 
during noon hours, week ends, and vacation periods. Interscholastic 
athletics should be available for the athletically gifted youth. All pupils 
should be encouraged to participate in intramurals and/or extramurals, 


and the gifted in a well-controlled, educationally sound interscholastic 


program. Opportunities should be broadened to include more sports, 


more teams, and more participants. neo 
boys and girls should be organized in 


Sports and fitness clubs for both r ul ; in 
such activities as hiking, cycling, camping, skating, skiing, aquatic activi- 


i ini: i i Procedures, California 
2 Report of the Committee on Administrative Practices and P , Calif 
poo. of Secondary School Administrators, Class—Co-Gurricular Conflict in the 


Secondary School (Berkeley: The Association, 1957). ; d j 
3 President's aaa тава Fitness, Youth Physical Fitness (Washington, D.C.: 


GPO, July 1961). 
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ties, gymnastics, dancing, and shooting. Opportunities for informal physi- 
cal recreation should be encouraged and sponsored by schools at all avail- 
able periods. 

Records to be maintained by the school will be discussed later under 
that topic. 


Extending Participation 


For a long time educators have been concerned with the importance 
of social acceptance to the secondary school student. A happy pupil is 
one who is not only doing well in his subject matter program but who is 
also accepted by wholesome, interesting, and well-adjusted teen-agers of 
his own group. Every opportunity should be given students to request 
new activities that can meet the needs of student leaders and well-adjusted 
adolescents as well as attract those who may be belligerent, shy, or dis- 
interested in the activity program. Counselors and teachers should be 
alert to opportunities to guide all youngsters into some phase of the ac- 
tivity program that would benefit and improve their social adjustment. 

Studies concerned with the effect of the student activity program on 
academic achievement in the secondary school rather clearly indicate that 
there is little evidence to support the theory that limited student activities 
are harmful to academic work, but most schools restrict student participa- 
tion within reason in the activity program. These restrictions provide 
guide lines for students to follow in regulating a sensible balance between 
participation in student activities and devotion to scholastic achievement: 
students who are doing unsatisfactory academic work should not be forced 
to withdraw from an activity unless the activity proves to be in serious 
conflict with subject matter mastery; and faculty activity sponsors should 
be notified of students who are failing so that through friendly counsel- 
ing they may assist such students to improve their subject performance. 

The extracurricular activity program should provide opportunities for 
participation to many types of students. Physically handicapped students 
should be given an opportunity to enroll in activities particularly suited 
to them as a means of developing social and personal skills that will 
modify the effects of their handicap. Very superior students need oppor- 
tunities to participate in school activities that can further develop their 
special talents and abilities. Young people who exhibit leadership talents 
should be given leadership training that will improve their chances of 
assuming positions of leadership in the school. Slow-learning and average 
students must be encouraged to find activity areas that will brighten and 
strengthen their outlook on life and on the total school program. 
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If he is to extend the student activity program the principal must ob- 
tain staff as well as student participation, enlist school district support, 
and provide in-service training for student leaders and sponsors. 

Obtaining staff participation involves acceptance by the faculty of the 
goals that have been set for the activity program, teacher participation 
in planning student activities, provision of the materials of instruction 
necessary to carry out a successful program, and rotation of sponsorship 
from time to time as requested by the faculty. Student participation ap- 
pears to be greater when the activities are related to the needs of everyday 
life. Student involvement in the organization, administration, and de- 
velopment of the activity program should be encouraged. Prestige symbols 
of recognition (badges, trophies, letters, and so on) are important to 
students and should be awarded for membership and participation. In- 
service training for student activity officers on an all-school basis does 
much to promote better leadership. 

The faculty of the school should establish the philosophy of the activity 
program as a basis for enlisting parental support. It should be demon- 
strated that the program is educationally sound and economically feasible 
as well as a substantial addition to the elective program of the school. 
Student participation in public affairs does much to gain community ap- 
proval of the program and its function. Training guides for club officers, 
accompanied by leadership training sessions, are extremely useful in 
promoting strong programs through effective student leadership. 


Scheduling Activities 


Student activities are usually scheduled when the master schedule is 
constructed. Proper scheduling of the extracurricular program is essential 
to the well-being of students and teachers and for the protection of the 
academic program, Constant interruption of classes and resulting be- 
wilderment of students and vexation of staff members can be avoided if 
the administrator follows certain basic principles in the scheduling of 
student activities: as many students as possible should be allowed to par- 
ticipate actively; there should be no conflict with subject matter classes; 
"free" school hours, lunch time, and time before and/or after school 
should be used; and teacher-sponsor schedules should be considered so 


that the faculty member involved will be 


the activities effectively. : 
No scheduled activity should represent a financial burden upon the 


student or the public. Free public education is and must continue to be 
a basic goal in secondary education. The staff should guard constantly 


able to plan and coordinate 
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against excessive and frequent costs to students who, as a result, might be 
unable to participate in the student activity program. A sound student- 
body financial accounting system should be established with proper au- 
thority and responsibility delegated by the principal to a bonded indi- 
vidual in the school to handle student funds, Annual financial audits 
should be required by the board of education to assure an honest, ac- 
curate record of student-body funds that have been received throughout 
the school year, Teachers of business education subjects and bookkeepers 
should be well qualified to serve as student-body fund treasurers. A de- 
tailed description of student-body accounting is given in Chapter 17. 

An activities calendar should be displayed prominently in the office of 
the principal or the director of activities and should be posted daily. 
Proper curtailment of activities can be assured by visual representation of 
the daily activity program of the school on the activity board, which 
should provide scheduling information for those activities that meet 
periodically during the school year, such as the regular meetings of clubs 
and organizations; and for those special activities that are of particular 
interest to the majority of students in the school, such as dances and 
sports events. 

When he is scheduling activities the administrator should first consider 
the philosophy of the school concerning activities, their relationship to 
the curricular program, transportation problems that may arise, and the 
provision of adequate space and facilities. Students should not be 
penalized by participating in activities that are not in harmony with the 
school bus transportation schedule. Scheduling all activities during a com- 
mon period is often the answer to increasing school-wide participation 
and also to protecting students from "overjoining." Some activities will 
have to share multipurpose room facilities, such as basketball, Girls' Ath- 
letic Association, and drama classes, and these will have to be scheduled 
at different times. A typical activity schedule will look like the one shown 
in Table 13-1. 


table 12-1/ 

Activity Bell Schedule 

Period Class Begins Class Ends 
? 8:00 8:55 

9:00 9:55 

RECESS 9:55 10:10 
3 10:10 11:05 
4 11:10 12:05 
LUNCH and ACTIVITY MEETINGS 12:05 12:50 
5 12:50 1:45 


6 1:50 245 


——— —_ 


| 
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A faculty-student activity committee, organized to set policies and dis- 
cuss problems that arise, should be effective in planning an activity pro- 
gram based on well-formulated and accepted educational objectives. 

A study of 210 representative secondary schools throughout the United 
States indicated that 80 percent of the principals surveyed thought activi- 
ties more important in a democratic society than in a totalitarian state; 
about 5o percent thought their existing programs average; about 75 per- 
cent favored using carefully selected teachers aides as sponsors or co- 
sponsors; about 5o percent favored pupils’ assuming a minor part of the 
cost (до percent thought activities should be free); and more than 50 per- 
cent said bright pupils needed activities more than did other pupils. 
The study concluded that we must use the same “know-how” we have 
used in curriculum development to improve student activities.* 

Estimates of teaching loads have indicated that some teachers spend 
nearly до percent of their time supervising student activities, Only when 
noncertificated personnel are available to assist in supervising the pro- 
gram is the professional teacher relieved of this burden. Teachers must 
spend the major portion of their day in assisting students in their aca- 
demic work. The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has disclosed that some of the benefits claimed for student activity 
programs are not always realized: too much emphasis in some schools has 
been placed on championship teams and too little on general pupil 


growth in skills and attitudes. The unknown quantity in education—the 
reassessed to determine ways it can be im- 


activity program—must be 
onal returns for students in the secondary 


proved to increase educati: 
school. 


Sponsorship and Extra Pay 


SPONSORSHIP 


The enthusiasm of the activity sponsor for the success of his group is 
an essential element in the contribution of the program to the school. 
The sponsor's ability to allow students to assume leadership roles, to fol- 
low school rules and regulations, to maintain good written and financial 


records, to make periodic reports to the proper school or student-body 


authority, and to hold meetings as scheduled does much to ensure the 


success of his activity. The sponsor should design the program of activities 


to develop student character as well as provide a service to the school. 


4 Hugh M. Shafer, "Quality Control Your Student Activities,” The School Executive, 


vol. 79, no. 3, Novemer 1959; PP- 67-69. 
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Extreme care must be taken by the sponsor to protect students and teach- 
ers by not interfering with the curricular program in planning and carry- 
ing out the activity program. Only through prior agreement with the 
teacher for make-up should any student be excused from class. 


EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA WORK 


The question of extra pay for student-body sponsorship is still a con- 
troversial issue. Many school districts, however, are making special pro- 
visions for additional salary increments for teachers who work long hours 
in sponsoring athletics, the school newspaper, the student council, the 
band and orchestra, and the yearbook. The principal should work with 
the superintendent and his teaching staff in drawing up an acceptable 
plan for extra pay for additional duties. Extra pay should be provided 
for recognized service to students beyond the requirements of professional 
daily teaching. Basic consideration to the determination of extra pay is 
the amount of work the teacher does in addition to his normal teaching 
load. Required curricular teaching programs must be distinguished 
from the demands made upon a teacher in sponsoring extracurricular 
activities. 

A new survey by Crofts Publications shows that three out of four 
school districts give extra pay for many different kinds of extra work. Of 
the 132 districts in 42 states reached, 28 districts, or 21.2 percent, granted 
no extra pay for extra work except for coaching. The remaining 104 dis- 
tricts, or 78.8 percent, do grant extra pay for extra work. 

Pay rates reported in the survey ranged from $40 a year for directing 
the senior play to $2,000 for directing the school band. 

On the average, however, the 104 districts paid these annual fees for 
these extra duties: 


For supervising the yearbook, $200; for supervising the student news- 
paper, $180; for directing the band or orchestra, $450; for directing the 
senior play, $200; for supervising debating groups, $186; for supervising 
senior class activities, $150; for supervising school clubs, $115; for teaching 
special afterschool classes, $200; for supervising the playground, $200; for 
supervising the lunchroom, $200; and for supervising school buses, 5250. 

Other jobs for which extra pay is granted include: 

Audio-visual materials supervisor; student council advisor; high school 
assembly advisor; public relations director; student handbook editor; di- 
rector of cheerleaders; director of student organizations; student activities 
coordinator; glee club director; supervisor, noon recreation program; audi- 
torium manager; student body treasurer.5 


5 For School Board Members, “Extra Pay for Extra Work" (New London, Conn. 
Arthur C. Crofts Publications, March 1961), p. 1. Reprinted by permission. 
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Examples of Good Practice in Extracurricular 
Activities 


Earlier in the chapter basic goals of the student activity program were 
discussed. These goals indicated that the activity program should con- 
tribute to the total educational program, improve school morale, en- 
courage participation, provide coeducational activities, and teach students 
to work together cooperatively. Some good examples of activity programs 
that strive to meet these goals are described below. 

Webber Junior High School in Saginaw (Michigan) provides activities 
during the noon hour to keep students on the school grounds or in the 
building. The Webber program includes tournaments for the homeroom 
games in different sports for both boys and girls on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. On Tuesdays an entertaining movie is shown and on 
Thurdays a dance is held. The library is kept open at noon as a meeting 
place for various clubs. And at Waterville, Maine, the junior high school 
students pay 5¢ a week for homeroom dues for 25 weeks. The fund is 
used to support all school activities. 4 

In Chisholm (Minnesota) the students have a noon hour program in 
which all those who eat lunch at the school have an opportunity to take 
part in at least one of the following: swimming (girls), 2 days; table tennis 
(mixed), s days; leathercraft (mixed), 3 days; quiet games (checkers, bingo, 
Chinese checkers—mixed), daily; basketball (boys), daily; movie, 1 day a 
week; and study hall (mixed), daily. South Junior High School in Boise 
(Idaho) has an organized noon hour game program consisting of touch 
football, football, kickball, horseshoes, tennis, swimming, golf, archery, 
tether ball, basketball, tumbling, chess, checkers, ping-pong, softball, and 
baseball. By dividing the noon period in half the school is able to put 
limited facilities to maximum use. Participation is voluntary and large 
numbers of students take part in the activity program. — | 

The junior high school in Arlington Heights (Illinois) has fifteen dif- 
ferent activity groups meeting each day during the activity period. All 
students elect activities from a list of seventy-six. Most activities meet опе 
period a week for a term of thirteen weeks, Students usually sign up for 


different activities each thirteen-week term except for a few activities, 


such as band or chorus, Teachers and students with similar interests or 
1 situations. In Kalispell 


hobbies are brought together in various informa! 
(Montana) a “rotation club program” offers students an exploratory ex- 


perience as shifts in clubs are made each three-month period. In Mans- 
field (Ohio) the John Simpson Junior High School promotes an audio- 
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visual club whose members provide audio-visual services to all class 
teachers. A student operator delivers the equipment to the room request- 
ing films, filmstrips, tape recorders, and so on, and attends to all the de- 
tails of operating the equipment. 

The junior high school at Glens Falls (New York) schedules an intra- 
mural sports program in which the school is divided into Red-Blue groups 
for all competitive activities. Wide participation and good school spirit 
have resulted from this program. The high school in Decorah (Iowa) 
provides all hall, cafeteria, and door supervision by an organization of 
boys. Nine study rooms are also supervised entirely by students. 
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STUDENT RESPONSIBILITIES 
chapter 14| IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


The place of the student council has long been recognized as an im- 
portant facet of student participation in school government. The ide- 
ological struggle between the practical and the intellectual aspects of 
student life is, in part, resolved through the medium of student partici- 
pation in the control and management of the school. A “little democ- 
racy” exists in the school that believes in fostering the idea of civic re- 
sponsibility in school affairs for all students. 


Adult Experiences for High School Students 


From an outsider's point of view, the student council is one of the 
best-known adult activities provided by the high school. However, sev- 
eral other kinds of adult experiences are furnished high school youth 
as a means of introducing them to some of the personal, social, economic, 
and civic situations that will confront them as adults. The school ad- 
ministrator will find in the school’s academic program some excellent op- 
portunities to give adolescents a realistic adventure into the adult world 
before it is unceremoniously forced on them after graduation. 

Many citizenship experiences are offered high school students that are 
representative of adult situations. Such activities are described in the sec- 


tions that follow. 
THE CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 


The Citizenship Education Project (CEP) was started at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1949 under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. Its purpose is to help schools do a better job of teaching 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. The CEP has worked di- 
rectly with administrators and teachers in hundreds of interested schools 
throughout the nation. It assists in setting up programs that awaken the 


interest of young people in public affairs and deepen their understand- 
ing of and devotion to our free institutions, historical documents, and 


cultural heritage. These programs combine practical citizenship experi- 


ence in the school and the community with reading and study to broaden 
and strengthen the insights gained through practical experience, The 
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CEP recognizes students as citizens now and formulates methods of giv- 
ing adult experiences through laboratory practice. 

Two important volumes, Resources for Citizenship! and Laboratory 
Practices in Citizenship? are among several that have been published by 
the CEP. The laboratory method is considered essential in teaching skills, 
developing insights, and exemplifying concepts, and the CEP regards the 
community as the laboratory for its projects in that students deal with 
real situations, get information firsthand, gain an understanding of the 
basic concepts of American democracy, and take action. Evidence from 
the studies indicates that students feel that they have learned more as 
a result of the firsthand experience; teachers find students more coopera- 
tive and more willing to undertake responsibilities; and slow learning 
and “problem” students show new enthusiasm for learning. 

Many significant community learning experiences are possible under 
the CEP plan: The topic “Political Processes” may include a study of 
government, elections, legislation, and the courts. “Economic Processes" 
may involve laboratory experiences in business enterprises, consumer in- 
formation, vocations and employment, conservation, technology, trans- 
portation, and community development. “The Citizen in the Commu- 
nity” utilizes community history, service, and study. “Public Health and 
Safety” may include disaster preparedness and national security. “Edu- 
cation” may involve experiences in school administration, curriculum 
services, school information services, and educational resources. "Com- 
munication” may include communication media and public opinion as 
excellent areas for study. "Interpersonal Relations" utilizes experiences 
in personal behavior, family relationships including problems of the 
aging, and recreation. Finally, “International Relations" provides a fine 
opportunity to study foreign policy, international organization, economic 
relations, communication and exchange, and intercultural relations. 
About $50 detailed descriptions of these learning experiences in the com- 
munity are found in Laboratory Practices in Citizenship. 

As the secondary school attempts to provide practical, adult type of 
learning experiences, projects of the CEP type are invaluable. Labora- 
tory experiences of this kind are essential to the realistic operation of 
the student council, a social studies class, or a club activity program. Some 
situations in the community, of course, lend themselves to the develop- 
ment of laboratory experiments and others do not. Whenever possible, 


1 Citizen Education Project, Resources for Citizenship (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955). 

2 Citizen Education Project, Laboratory Practices in Citizenship (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958). 
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the school administrator should be alert to encourage the staff to utilize 
the laboratory method within the limitations of school district policy. 
If district policy is found to be too narrow and restricted to permit the 
use of laboratory practice in teaching citizenship, the administration and 
faculty of the school should seek ways to convince the superintendent and 
the board of education that the policy should be changed. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION STUDY 


The Wayne University Press publications in citizenship education have 
significantly increased our understanding of the ways in which citizen- 
ship can be practiced and improved. One pamphlet dealing with the stu- 
dent council cited two important considerations: the student council as 
a teaching device, as a learning situation, allows the school to utilize 
what is known about how people learn most efficiently; and the student 
council is a means of achieving the major purposes of public schools: 
improvement of the insights and skills of citizens so that they may one 
day direct their own destiny as a nation in the accepted democratic pat- 
tern The student council can succeed only as it is used as a teaching 
device or learning experience in democratic living by the entire faculty, 
whose members understand its purposes and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed. Administrators and teachers must believe that boys and girls need 
opportunities in student-council activities to test democratic values in 
action, to understand representative government by participation at their 
level, to practice skills by participating in the solution to common prob- 
lems, to gain skills in techniques of cooperative action, and to experience 
the fruits of group living and human relationships. The citizenship values 
of student council are achieved only by careful planning, skillful teach- 
ing, and realistic appraisal. Cooperative group work, determining group 
purposes, protecting possible consequences of actions, planning, problem 
solving, and evaluation in student-council activities are closely related to 
citizenship training for adult life. 

In summary, there are many learning experiences of an adult type that 
must be provided high school youth if their educational program is to be 
practical and free from sterility. The community offers many learning 
opportunities for students through active participation in community 
affairs, in government activities, in community service, in distributive 
education and work experience programs, and in the economic life of 
the community. This chapter will discuss the purpose and function of 


3 Arnold R. Mier, Florence D. Cleary, and Alice M. Davis, Citizenship Education 
Study, Let's Look at the Student Council (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1955). 
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the student council as an important vehicle for providing lifelike lab- 
oratory experiences in citizenship in a democracy. 


A Student Council Wins Recognition 


Returning to his office, Principal John Feland was met by Dick Ranch- 
ard, social studies teacher. “John,” said Dick, “I thought you might be 
interested in a discussion that came up in my twelfth-grade social studies 
class this morning. Several students are quite insistent that we should 
start a student-body government group as soon as possible. I know that 
this is only the first year of operation in our new school plant, but the 
students in my class this morning thought we needed an opportunity for 
student leadership and participation in school affairs right away!” To- 
gether Dick and Principal Feland continued walking into the latter's 
office. 

After seating himself behind his desk, John Feland looked at the 
teacher. “Dick,” he said, “I think the suggestion of the class is excellent. 
As you know, I have considered the possibility of beginning a student- 
body organization for some weeks, and I am delighted to hear that a 
serious request has come from the students themselves. Furthermore, I 
know of your interest in such a group and I wonder if you could meet 
with the Faculty Council tomorrow morning before school and present 
the request of your class. I think the Faculty Council will want to act on 
this matter." 

At the appointed time Dick Ranchard met with the Faculty Council 
and presented the request of his class. Unanimous approval was given by 
the council to initiate the project, and Mr. Ranchard was asked, with the 
principal's approval, to serve as the sponsor of the organization. 

To make certain that there was a school-wide interest in a student-body 
form of government, the social studies teacher, with his class, conducted 
a survey of all the students in the school. Surprisingly, nearly 85 percent 
of the entire student body favored immediate planning for the imple- 
mentation of a student-government group. Fortified with this informa- 
tion, Mr. Ranchard, using his class as a resource group, formulated plans 
for student-body elections, These plans called for a representative chosen 
from each English class to constitute the first student-government group, 
which was to have the responsibility of writing a new constitution for the 
high school student body. 

For several weeks after the election the representatives met daily, re- 
viewed many constitutions from neighboring high schools, familiarized 
themselves with the requirements of the National Association of Student 
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Councils, and then began writing their own constitution. The national 
form of government with its three branches—executive, legislative, and 
judicial—seemed attractive to the students, and the student representa- 
tives based their organization on this concept. An Executive Commission, 
a Senate, a House of Representatives, and a Supreme Court were chosen 
as a basis for the organization of the student government. At the outset 
the various groups were scheduled to meet weekly before school from 
8:10 to 8:40 A.M. so as not to interfere with regular class periods. 

By mid-January the student-body constitution had been completed and 
approved by an overwhelming majority of the student body. Semester 
elections were held and the new student-government group settled down 
to work. 

"Your main task is to represent the student body in coordinating your 
efforts with that of the faculty and administration in promoting the finest 
educational program for the school," Principal Feland told the students 
at the first joint session of the student-government membership. “I fully 
realize that your main emphasis and attention will be directed toward 
student activities, but you should be prepared to be consulted on certain 
matters pertaining to curriculum, accreditation, and public relations. 
Your responsibility to the school is large and I urge you to do your job 
well.” 

Each branch of student government had a sponsor—the Executive 
Commission, the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the Supreme 
Court. Dick Ranchard, as senior student-government sponsor, called for 
joint sessions as often as needed. 

During the first few years of its existence, the student-body govern- 
ment made notable progress. It effectively coordinated the student ac- 
tivity program, assumed responsibility for student-body financial matters, 
developed a master calendar for all school events each year, prepared and 
kept up to date Purple Knight, the student handbook, annually held 
three student-body assemblies, assisted the PTA with several charity 
drives, and aided in the solution of numerous campus problems that in- 
volved poor student attitude and behavior. "We face several continuing 
problems, too,” Mr. Ranchard told a school newspaper reporter. “En- 
couraging and supporting good candidates for office, presenting to the 
administration realistic and sensible suggestions for change, and keeping 
the student body enthusiastic about our organization are but a few of 
these problems.” 

On an afternoon late in the spring, Mr. Ranchard talked to the fac- 
lent government: “I think that our ex- 


ulty about the future of the stud 
perience with this group over the last five years bodes well for its future 
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operation. Frankly, the accomplishments of these years of student-body 
government activity mean to students that ‘you can fight city hall and 
win.’ On many occasions student representatives have come to you for 
advice and help regarding problems that were important to them. You 
listened, you responded, and you were fair and impartial in your reac- 
tions, Although you and the students did not always agree, nevertheless 
an invaluable learning situation was established that strengthened their 
belief in democratic principles and their understanding of responsible 
citizenship action. We are deeply indebted to you, the faculty, for your 
past support and we look forward with you to a bright future.” 

This episode has described briefly the story of a successful student 
council, how it began, its development, organization, achievements and 
problems, and its future. Many readers will soon be assuming adminis- 
trative posts and confronted with organizing a new student council or 
appraising the success of one already in action. What are the purposes 
of student government, its legal and financial limitations, its activities, 
and the factors involved in successful sponsorship? These and other simi- 
lar questions will be discussed in this chapter. 


Purpose of Student Government 


IMPROVING THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 


The student council can best justify itself on the basis of its aid to the 
teaching program and to the management of the school. Student partici- 
pation in the government of the school is an essential phase in the learn- 
ing process, Artificial and meaningless student activities are detected 
quickly by the student governing group whose members are interested in 
developing an outstanding school program. Serious thinking and аса- 
demic achievement can be advocated as eagerly by the student council as 
student social life. The idea that the student council is merely “one more 
club" that operates as a rubber-stamp group should not be tolerated in 
today's secondary school. 

The curricular program and its improvement should be a matter of 
concern to the student council. Council members should be guided into 
discussions of the curriculum and be given an opportunity to present 
theoretical solutions to curriculum problem areas. Under the expert guid- 
ance and leadership of the council’s adviser such timely discussion sessions 
should be ultimately helpful to the principal and the faculty as they re- 
view the recommendations and suggestions of the student-government 
group. On many occasions the secondary school administrator should feel 
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free to request the student council to suggest solutions to knotty cur- 
ricular and extracurricular problems. Experiments in defining problems, 
gathering data, testing several solutions, and finally agreeing on the best 
answer to the problem will eventually lead to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the school’s place in society and the student's role in society 
and the school. The council must be given every opportunity to devote 
its attention to both real and hypothetical problems if it is to function 
as an integral unit within the school. 


STUDENT-GOVERNMENT ORGANIZA TION 


Not all student-council organizations will succeed. Many schools have 
set up machinery for student councils but have abandoned the project 
because of lack of interest on the part of students, lack of support by 
the administration and faculty, inept sponsor leadership, relegation of 
the student-council program to errand-running, or the assignment of 
“busy work” as a tranquilizer. Unquestionably a student council should 
never be formed until the faculty and students feel the need for such 
an organization and the school is ready to support its program. The prin- 
cipal, the faculty, the council sponsor, and members of the council should 
cooperate to develop a set of written policy guides that will enable the 
council to function as an effective student-organizational group. A series 
of fundamental policy guide statements are presented below: 


Student-Gouncil Policy Guide 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


1 Goals of the student counci 
goals of the school. 


1 should be compatible with the educational 


2 Members of the student council should be elected by democratic procedures. 


3 The program should develop leadership and responsibility for the solution 
of real student-body problems. 


4 The student council should promote а better understanding within the 


school, community, and school district. 


ORGANIZATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 

te within the framework of an adequate 
uld be established by the student body 
of the student council. 


1 The student council should opera! 
constitution. The constitution sho 
and specify the concept of operation 


2 Provision should be made for participation of the student council in na- 
tional, state, and local student-council organizations. 
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3 Candidates for positions in the student council should be required to meet 
specific qualifications: 
a Qualifications in scholastic achievement. 
b Qualifications as to citizenship. 


4 Provision should be made for the appointment of a qualified faculty ad- 
viser. 


5 The school administration should make an appropriate allowance of time 
in the instructional program to permit the student council to conduct 
meetings of the student body. 


6 Provision should be made for funding the student council, and all student- 
body funds should be audited. 


7 The student council should realize that, although the principal has su- 
pervisory control, it has definite areas of responsibility. 


FUNCTIONS AND TECHNIQUES 


1 The student council should realize that it has limited authority but is ex- 
pected to act on matters within its areas of assigned responsibilities. 


2 The student council should act as the representative of the entire student 
body and not in behalf of independent groups. Its actions may be directed 
at, but are not limited to, the following general activities: 

a Properly organized assemblies, 

b Development of a calendar of events, including entertainment. 

с Cooperation with school clubs and organizations. 

d School paper publicity activities. 

е Organization of special events, such as student-government day ог the 
scheduling of outside speakers. 


3 The student council should have the power to appoint student committees 
to work on specific problems, 


EVALUATION 


1 Rewards and merits should be student-centered to develop in students 
motivation and drive to attain their goals, 


2 Self-education of the council may be included in the annual report to the 
student body. 


3 Periodic student-body and faculty evaluation should be made of the student 
council and its program. 


Class visitations, assignment of student committees, council publicity, 
and council-sponsored student assemblies do much to promote interest 
and enthusiasm in the student council and its program. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has sponsored 
the National Association of Student Councils (NASC) as a method of 
assisting local council organizations in better serving the needs of youth 
and the school. The NASC publishes Student Life, which illustrates out- 
standing practices in student-council organizations throughout the coun- 
try. The NASC also publishes a handbook that serves as a guide to the 
development of a student-council organization in a new school. Any sec- 
ondary school wishing to establish a strong, democratic and energetic 
council should write to the NASC in Washington, D.C., for assistance in 
organizing a program appropriate to the size and needs of the school and 
its student body. 


Legal, Financial, and Practical Limitations 
on Student Government 


The organization and administration of any student council must be 
accomplished within a realistic framework of legal, financial, and prac- 
tical limitations, Both the authority and the control of the secondary 
school could be seriously jeopardized by the unwise and irresponsible 
delegation of educational authority to the council, Serious confusion and 
real misapprehension could exist if the school or the public thought that 
the council represented final authority in any phase of school manage- 
ment. The local board of education should permit a student-body gov- 
erning organization to exist only within the structure of the over-all stu- 
dent activity program. A student-body association must have as its 
purpose the conduct of activities on behalf of students that are approved 
by the administration of the school and are not in conflict with adminis- 
trative authority. This limitation of authority by the board of education, 
however, need not deter the council from providing an active program 
that functions well within the boundaries prescribed by legal dictum. 

Most of the large school districts within the nation publish handbooks 
that prescribe the manner in which student-body funds may be collected, 
spent, and controlled. School officials are ultimately responsible for the 
following of correct financial procedures even though the student council 
is given reasonable freedom in developing policy and practice in the han- 
dling of student funds. Such matters as district control of student-body 
finances, maintenance of proper accounts, banking of student-body funds, 
bonding of an adult student-body treasurer, issuance of student-body in- 
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surance for specific activities, and the annual auditing of student ac- 
counts are fundamental responsibilities of school officials. As school ac- 
tivities are more and more supported by local district taxes, the function 
of the student body in financing and managing the student activity pro- 
gram will greatly lessen in importance. The attainment of truly free pub- 
lic education for all will become a reality when student activities are sup- 
ported by taxes instead of by parents’ pocketbooks. 

The student council has many practical limitations. The factor of stu- 
dent time in council affairs, the inability of the adolescent to conduct 
himself rationally under all situations, the self-imposed limitation of 
council authority, and the threat of the “veto” by the administration con- 
stitute inescapable hurdles that surround student-council activities. Such 
limitations, however, are only ramifications of the realities of school life 
and need not be a deterrent to the broad educational experiences pro- 
vided the council and its membership. The concepts of freedom and gov- 
ernment by the people must be instigated at the secondary school level 
through student government if these basic rights are to be understood 
and appreciated in adult life. 


Activities for the Student Council 


The student council should be the primary force that launches the 
student activity program and guides it toward its goals. Student self- 
government rests upon the concept that freedom of action also entails 
definite student responsibility. The council must be encouraged to act 
as well as to talk. It must represent student leadership when working with 
the staff and administration in developing school policy, in aiding in the 
improvement of learning, in coordinating the activities of other student 
groups, and in planning the enrichment of school-community affairs. 

The student council must follow a carefully designed plan of action 
to assure its place as a creative force in the student population of the 
school. The council must be prepared to,aid the school staff in solving 
crucial problems, to help students make their wishes and aspirations 
known to the administration, to report any progress made in adminis- 
tering student affairs, and through completed projects to provide proof 
that the council has the ability to carry through its planned program of 
action successfully. The council can identify itself as a centralized spon- 
soring agency for fostering and promoting numerous projects in the 
school. Campus clean-up, sponsorship of assemblies, student leadership 
classes, and approved charitable drives are but a few of the valuable ac- 
tivities that can be sponsored by an aggressive student council. 
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Undoubtedly the good work accomplished by most student councils 
is unknown to most students, faculty members, and community groups. 
The logical step that the council must take is to discover ways in which 
it can keep the school and public informed about its activities. Assemblies, 
bulletins, the student council handbook, and reports by classroom repre- 
sentatives are all excellent instruments to use for this purpose. 


Benefits That May Accrue from Having a 
Student Council 


A strong student-body governing group can be one of the best ways 
to promote good citizenship in the secondary school. Many benefits can 
accrue from the work accomplished by the council and its affiliated stu- 
dent groups: 


Students have an opportunity to participate in democratic procedures 
and to develop democratic habits and attitudes. 

Students can understand the principles of representative government 
through conducting student-body elections. As an example, in school elec- 
tions using national elections as a pattern, each candidate would register 
and then secure signatures for his petition in order to have his name placed 
on the ballot, A nominating convention may also be held. Campaigning 
would include speeches, public appearances, posters, press releases, and 
many of the other activities associated with political campaigns. Students 
could gain additional understanding of democracy by writing a student- 
body constitution and submitting it to the school, by participating in the 
successful operation of a student council and various student organiza- 
tions, and by learning proper parliamentary procedure. 

The administration is better able to control the discipline in the school. 

The student council may set standards of dress to be observed on the 
school campus. The council may also, through the use of various student 
organizations, supervise conduct in assemblies and halls and at athletic 
activities, as well as help the school staff in the maintenance of grounds 
and buildings. The responsibility for introducing and enforcing such a 
program should be taken by the student council, for this will lead to 
greater student-body cooperation and will give all the students some prac- 
tice in self-discipline. 

Students have the chance to exercise and develop leadership ability. 

Participation in student-body activities presents excellent opportuni- 
ties to develop the qualities of leadership. Through such organizations 
and activities as the student council, the student court, safety com- 
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mittees, service clubs, assemblies, and athletic events students learn to 
assume responsibility. They learn to coordinate and plan, make decisions, 
and by their actions encourage the student body to follow their leader- 
ship. If there are no organized student groups, students with natural Јеад- 
ership qualities but without a sense of responsibility may become a dis- 
ruptive element in the student body. Holding a student office gives the 
student recognition in the eyes of his peer group; indeed, participation 
in all student-body activities presents an excellent training ground for 
leadership roles in adult life. 

Student-body groups focus the combined efforts of students, staff, and 
community on purposeful goals. 

Student-body groups can often be very successful in promoting better 
school-community relations. For example, one of the classes at a high 
school might plan and execute a city-wide clean-up campaign. Observa- 
tions could be made, surveys conducted, committees formed, and sched- 
ules planned cooperatively by representatives from the students, the staff, 
and the community. Emphasis might be placed on painting building 
fronts, picking up trash, and cleaning windows. Trained community and 
staff representatives could serve as committee and work crew advisers. 
Such an activity would be a constructive asset to the community and 
would also bring the local citizens and the students into a close working 
arrangement. The result would be a better over-all understanding be- 
tween community and school. 

School spirit and student morale are strengthened. 

Administrators are sometimes reluctant to give students responsibility 
in planning their student affairs. The administration may feel that stu- 
dents lack the necessary experience to handle positions of responsibility. 
However, most schools with strong student-body governments show that 
students can hold positions of responsibility successfully. This, in turn, 
leads to an improved school spirit and student morale. When the stu- 
dent body, through its elected officials, has a voice in the planning of 
its programs, its interest and cooperation will increase. Students then feel 
that they are part of the total school program. Student officers, being 
closer to the interests and desires of the entire student body than are the 
administrators or the teachers, will be able to plan those activities that 
will result in greater student participation. 

Student groups relieve the administration and faculty of certain rou- 
line duties and. effectively fill the gap in student-body-administration 
relationships. 

If there were no student-body groups and officers, much of the work 
of planning student affairs would fall on the administration and the fac- 
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ulty. Student groups can accomplish a great amount of this necessary work 
successfully. Although their work should be supervised, much of it can 
be accomplished by student leaders. The administration, in order to deal 
effectively with the students, must know current student attitudes and 
desires. The best way to achieve rapport between the administration and 
the school is a smoothly functioning student-government group. 


Supervising Student-Council Personnel 


The success of the council depends in great measure on its ability to 
define, attack, and solve important school problems. No longer consid- 
ered to be “another club” created to lessen the boredom and frustration 
of students, the council has become an effective force in student school 
administration. The secondary school principal must not only participate 
in council thinking as it develops its program; he must also accelerate 
the progress of its work toward completion. 

The supervisory role of both the principal and the council sponsor is 
determined by the latitude of action permitted the council, the time 
allowed for council meetings, and the opportunities for council members 
to assume positions of real leadership in student affairs of the school. 
Much initial leadership training is, of course, accomplished in the class- 
room, where the rudiments of leadership qualities are developed. Beyond 
this the school must provide proper supervision in the form of confer- 
ences, workshops, and leadership classes to prepare student-government 
members to assume their proper leadership role in the school and com- 
munity. The typical council officers and members are anxious to learn 
ways in which they can perform their jobs well. Basic learning opportuni- 
ties in preparing for council membership should lead toward the follow- 
ing types of learning: 

. Council organization 
Characteristics of different kinds of leadership and results thereof 


. Techniques of planning programs 

Ways to handle discussions 

. Roles played by persons elected to office 

How to put these techniques into practice у 
Familiarization with aims and objectives of councils 
Where to find printed material on student council 
Appropriate projects for council to undertake 

. Council standards and evaluation of techniques * 


SEPT oneer r 


4 William S. Sterner, “Learning Leadership Techniques Through Practice,” School 
Activities, October 1958, pp. 60-62. 
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SELECTION OF THE SPONSOR 


The student-council sponsor should be chosen carefully by the prin- 
cipal to assure the services of a competent and well-qualified person. The 
sponsor should have the ability to guide expertly young people in both 
informal and formal learning activity situations, he should know the 
over-all program of the school, he should be well acquainted with the 
community, and he should be expert in the social sciences and related 
subject fields. He should have every opportunity to use his initiative and 
discretion in conducting the affairs of the council, with the complete un- 
derstanding that both success and failure will result from student action. 
Adequate preparation time should be given the sponsor to assist him 
in carrying this heavy load. Many schools have assigned the director of 
student activities to this position of student leadership. 

Both the principal and the faculty adviser must be concerned primarily 
with the work of the student council as a vehicle for training young peo- 
ple for citizenship. The faculty adviser must lay the groundwork that 
will nurture “experience situations” leading to the development of stu- 
dent leadership and an improvement of student attitude and morale. 
Both student and faculty responsibility are inherent in the conduct of 
a good student-government program. 


SELECTION OF STUDENT-COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES 
AND OFFICERS 


A student council will work successfully only if it consists of student 
members who are a reasonably representative cross section of the entire 
student body. Many schools place no particular qualification on a stu- 
dent’s becoming a member of the student council other than his being a 
bona fide member of the class, demonstrating willingness to be an active 
member of the council, and possessing a good citizenship record. Some 
schools require, for example, а “C” average for membership and a “B” 
average for officers. In a few schools a candidate's petition must be signed 
by a certain number of students in the class to be eligible; in others teach- 
ers are required to recommend or approve the candidacy of a student. 
There appears to be no particular organizational pattern for determin- 
ing the qualifications necessary for council membership. 

Members of the student council are most frequently chosen from their 
homerooms. This practice guarantees a representative from each area of 
the school; furthermore, the homeroom situation is ideal for giving coun- 
cil members an opportunity to report to their classmates in a situation 


— 
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largely devoted to a consideration of school, personal, and social prob- 
lems. In some large schools the council membership is composed largely 
of ex-officio members who are class officers, certain activity officers, and 
others. Council size should be kept to a reasonable minimum (perhaps 
twenty to forty members) to permit the active participation of all its 
members, Perhaps one of the most satisfactory methods of determining 
the optimum number of members is to have a certain number of rep- 
resentatives (four to six) elected from each class (freshman, sophomore, 
and so on) and the remainder elected class officers (president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer) and one or more activity commissioners. Elec- 
tions should be held in April or May, with members taking office in Sep- 
tember. 

Student-council officers should meet these qualifications: the president 
and the vice-president should be members of the highest class in school; 
all other officers should have been in school at least one year; all officers 
should have at least a “C” average; and their election should be preceded 
by the signing of a petition by a reasonable number of students indicat- 
ing their backing and support. Officers of the council should represent 
the council at assemblies and at special meetings with the faculty and ad- 
ministration, and should exert leadership in sponsoring necessary student 
legislation under the direction of the council faculty adviser. 


STUDENT COUNCILS IN ACTION 


Nation-wide studies show that over 80 percent of the high schools in 
the United States have a student-government organization. The Ameri- 
can practice of allowing students an opportunity to participate in a 
democratic form of school government in preparation for citizenship 
represents an important goal in education. Helping students help them- 
selves in the solution of everyday problems is basic to a student-govern- 
ment program. Here, then, are some examples of good student-govern- 
ment programs and activities. 

A student council in a medium-sized high school has developed an 
honor system that works. Student handbook information describes the 
honor system, its purpose, and how it functions. The council annually 
surveys student and teacher opinion to decide if it meets with majority 
approval and has faculty support. 

A Delaware school has student-council members take problems to their 
social studies classes for discussion when they concern student activities, 
general school regulations, and other problems within the scope of stu- 
dent government. The representatives then report the sentiment of these 
classes to the council. 
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In a South Carolina school the student council plans and operates 
much of the orientation program for incoming seventh-graders. During 
the preceding May these students are brought to school as sixth-graders 
for a student-operated tour of the building. Students talk to these young- 
sters about student organizations and teachers discuss the seventh-grade 
program. A follow-up is made by teacher-student groups who visit the 
sixth-grade classrooms to answer questions. 

An Indiana junior high school has organized the homeroom program 
so that it has become an important part of the student-council program. 
The homeroom is held during the sixth-hour classes, when representa- 
tives from the various homerooms meet. In a Maryland school the stu- 
dent council and the homeroom sections provide pupils who act as hosts 
in the lunchroom, serve as helpers in the office, are responsible for the 
daily flag raising, on a semiweekly basis clean up paper from lawn and 
play areas, and change linen in the hospital room. 

A congress composed of superior students with a “В" average or better 
is found in a Pacific Coast school. In the congress, a branch of the student 
government, these specific experiences are provided: parliamentary pro- 
cedure, public speaking, training for responsibility, planning for and 
carrying out organized activities, and analyzing student and school prob- 
lems with recommendations concerning their solution. A Florida school 
sponsors a workshop conference for the student council one day prior 
to the opening of school to allow the faculty to meet with this group and 
discuss school problems, This plan provides for an early appreciation of 
each other's role in developing a better school program. 

In Nevada a high school organizes student-government committees to 
plan assemblies, budget extracurricular activities, supervise student pub- 
lications, and arrange school displays of all kinds. One midwestern school 
council operates a student center, makes approved announcements over 
the publicaddress system, ushers during PTA programs, and assists in 
planning assembly programs. In Indiana a teen-age driver recognition 
program in one school has done much to stop reckless student driving. 
An award is given the outstanding student driver for his good student 
driving record. 


The Student Council Constitution 


The typical secondary school provides all students an opportunity to 
study and discuss the student council constitution. Several good practices 
have been developed. One high school, for example, makes the study 
of the student council constitution a part of the freshman orientation 
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program and a copy is available to all students in the annual student 
handbook. A junior high school has the structure and function of the 
student government explained in classes, assemblies, student meetings, 
and the student handbook. In this school copies of the constitution may 
be secured by anyone from the adviser's office. A large high school has 
the constitution reviewed yearly by members of the student-government 
class, issues copies to all freshmen, and makes copies available to all in- 
terested students. A medium-sized school has the study of the constitu- 
tion carried on as a unit in the freshman problems class and maintains 
a copy in each classroom for study purposes. 

The principal should assist the student council and its sponsor in de- 
veloping a student-council constitution that will serve as a guide for 
the orderly functioning and development of the council. To illustrate, 
the basic framework of such a document should describe membership, 
officers and duties, terms of office, legislative powers, elections, amend- 
ments, initiative and referendum, recall, finances, and ratification. 
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‘chapter 15 SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


_ The secondary school operates within the framework of democratic 
living; hence its basic objective in the area of discipline is to guide the 
adolescent toward self-control. Today the teaching and administrative 
staff strive to inculcate the values of citizenship and social action that 
will lead directly and ultimately to self-discipline. The feeling of security, 
coupled with constructive learning activities, represents a major achieve- 
ment in the area of disciplinary practice in the modern secondary school. 


School Morale 


The improvement of school citizenship represents a positive approach 
to the upgrading of school discipline. Many opportunities must be given 
the student to experiment with the values and benefits of being a good 
school citizen, Good student relationships on both an individual and a 
group basis must be provided to assure good morale for the student body. 
The attitude of the staff toward student actions should reflect kindness 
as well as impartial firmness. Students should be given every opportunity 
to know where they stand in relation to accepted standards of school con- 
duct. 

There are many positive measures that can encourage acceptable stu- 
dent behavior. Faith in the student's ability to want to do the right thing, 
a courteous and patient attitude on the part of teachers, a stimulative 
learning situation accompanied by good teaching methods, adequate 
communication between the faculty and students as to conduct standards, 
opportunities for self-analysis and self-discipline, and school goals and 
objectives based not only on the needs of society and the community but 
on those of the students as well are but a few of the ways of encouraging 
good student conduct. Unrestrained freedom for students should never 
be tolerated, Students must be ever mindful that reasonable measures of 
control have been established by the school to preserve both the freedom 
of the individual and that of the group. High school morale rests not 
on unrestrained and self-seeking actions but on purposeful and directed 
learning activities. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON DISCIPLINE 


Discipline for Today's Children and Youth? offers a new insight into 
the theory and practice of democratic discipline. Discussing the adminis- 
trator's task of helping teachers to understand the implications of child 
growth and development for the school program, the booklet highlights 
these points: discipline should recognize the inherent dignity and rights 
of everyone, be devoted to humanitarian principles and ideals, offer self- 
direction or self-discipline, and be founded on understanding acceptable 
goals on which to base appropriate behavior. Many disciplinary prob- 
lems are not the result of something wrong with the individuals involved, 
but are outcroppings of factors in the structure of the group in which the 
individual lives. The factors that cause things frequently to go wrong in 
school groups are dissatisfactions in the work process, emotional unrest 
in interpersonal relations, disturbances in the group climate, mistakes 
in organization and group leadership, emotional strain and sudden 
change, and the composition of the group. Teacher "personality" and 
"technical skill" are never in conflict with each other, but are, instead, 
complementary. A sense of humor is exceedingly important for skillful 
handlers of disciplinary problems or tough group situations whereas 
"false dignity" is the most injurious personality trait. Technical skill re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the human child, his developmental 
stages, and his human behavior as an individual or as a member of a 
group; the ability to analyze a situation as to its individual and group 
psychological involvements; knowledge of the techniques of human in- 
fluence and their relationship to certain developmental ages and person- 
ality types; and the ability to figure out which techniques fit the situation 
and to make a fair estimate of the possible subsurface effects that will result 
from the action. Teacher behavior must be evaluated by the principles 
of education in a democracy rather than according to surface effect, ad- 
ministrative tastes, community opposition, or superficial comfort in the 
administrative machinery. 

Administrators must assist new teachers in recognizing symptoms that 
lead to disciplinary problems: uncooperativeness, sloppy dress, poor man- 
ners, lack of attentiveness, and overanxiousness to assume peer leader- 
ship outside the appropriate group organization. Statistics regarding the 
number of delinquency cases that appeared before the juvenile courts 
in this country show that they increased over 6 percent between 1959 


1 George V. Sheviakor, Fritz Redl, and Sybil K. Richardson, Discipline for Today's 
Children and Youth (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1956), pp. 1-64. 
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and 1960. Although the school may be powerless against delinquency in 
the community it must be alert to signs of misbehavior in the classroom 
and should challenge adolescents through new ideas, visions, and posi- 
tive behavioral guides. Work experience programs, grouping gifted and 
slow-learning pupils, student activities, recognition for good scholarship, 
adult education programs, and continuous improyement of instruction 
are reaping rewards for reducing serious disciplinary behavior and juve- 
nile delinquency in the school and the community. Schools that act in 
loco parentis—as many do—must expect to guide student behavior with 
little or no support from some homes. 


THREE STUDIES IN DISCIPLINE 


The school is always concerned with appropriate adolescent behavior 
that will protect the rights of the group as well as those of the individual. 
Some administrators view the goal of discipline as self-discipline; some, 
as designing “learning situations which develop acceptable behavior"; 
and others, as a means of "enforcing behavior acceptable to school au- 
thorities." Studies suggest that most educators look favorably upon sound 
disciplinary measures that tend to prevent unacceptable pupil behavior 
and lead toward reforming the individual or individuals involved. The 
whole concept of learning self-control underlies the modern theory of 
discipline in the secondary school. 

The National Education Association, in its study of teacher opinion 
on pupil behavior, surveyed the opinions of 10,000 representative class- 
room teachers on the present situation regarding discipline in the schools 


of America. 


The findings were both good and bad. According to teachers the great 
majority of young people cannot be classified as juvenile delinquents, yet 
the situation in certain types of homes, schools, and communities is alarming. 
For instance, altho two-thirds of the teachers said that troublemakers ac- 
counted for less than 1 in 100 of their pupils, 28 per cent of the teachers 
in our largest cities said that within the past 12 months at least one act of 
physical violence against a teacher had been committed by a pupil or pupils 
attending their schools. Almost one-half of the teachers working in schools 
in slum areas reported one or more acts of physical violence against faculty 
members within the same period. 


Teachers place a large share of the blame for pupil misbehavior on ir- 


responsible parents, broken families, poor living conditions, and inadequate 
parental supervision resulting from widespread employment of mothers. 
They also say that overcrowded classes and the lack of special programs 
and facilities for academically and mentally retarded pupils can be held ac- 
countable for a large part of the trouble—conditions that only the taxpayers 


of America can do anything about. 
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Under present conditions children and youth in many communities 
cannot realize their rightful share of benefits from educational opportuni- 
ties. In some communities and schools the confusion resulting from mis- 
behavior makes effective teaching difficult.? 


Merril Eaton, Garret Weathers, and Beeman Phillips studied the re- 
actions of 200 classroom teachers in Indiana to problem behavior in 
school. The study revealed that much problem behavior appears to be 
caused by large classes, inadequate teacher personality, and poor teach- 
ing techniques, although some problem behavior appears to be a part 
of normal growth and development. Teachers are not getting enough 
help in understanding and coping with problem behavior, and, in many 
cases, they are aware of this need and desire additional help from ad- 
ministrators. The beginning teacher and the teacher handicapped by poor 
teaching techniques or personal difficulties should be a particular con- 
cern of the administrator. Some of these teachers leave the profession as 
a result of unhappiness, discouragement, or failure, but the majority go 
on teaching year after year, doing only a mediocre job. An expanded in- 
service program would be an excellent investment for these teachers. 

Lawrence Vredevoe made a ten-year study, visiting 800 schools in thirty- 
two states.* Over 1000 administrators and teachers were interviewed and 
4000 student answers to questions about school discipline were evaluated. 
Three major trends outside the school are creating disciplinary problems 
within the school: the general breakdown in our society of agreement 
on moral and ethical standards of conduct; the fact that in law enforce- 
ment, the enforcement agent or agency rather than the culprit goes on 
trial; and the explosion of population with its increasing mobility and 
concentration. The factors and practices within the schools that affect 
the standards of discipline were found to be good leadership from school 
administrators; a general understanding of the adopted standards and 
rules, their origin, value, purpose, relation to the individual, group wel- 
fare, and the educational process; and emphasis upon self-discipline on 
the part of all individuals in the group. Good citizenship should begin 
with faculty members who, in turn, develop good relationships with stu- 


2 NEA Research Bulletin, Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-1956, vol. 34, 
no. 2, April 1956, p. 52. Reprinted by permission. 

3 Merril T, Eaton, Garret Weathers, and Beeman N. Phillips, “Some Reactions of 
Classroom Teachers to Problem Behavior in School,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, vol. 43, no. 3, March 1957, pp. 129-139. 

4 Lawrence E. Vredevoe, “What Practices in School Discipline Develop Better Student- 
Teacher Relationships?" Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 43, no. 246, April 1959, pp. 
102-107. 
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dents. Competence in the teaching area, fairness in handling disciplinary 
cases, and united efforts on the part of all faculty and student leaders 
are basic to good discipline. 


DISCIPLINE POLICIES 


Knute Larson and Melvin Karpas have indicated that the importance 
of the individual teacher's understanding of certain principles underly- 
ing modern school discipline cannot be overstated.® Several important 
principles are applicable to secondary school discipline: Disciplinary poli- 
cies should ‘be in harmony with the total goals of education and should 
represent sound educational practice. They should be in harmony with 
the principles of psychology and sociology. They should be in harmony 
with the principles of a democratic society (for example, equal justice 
for all). They should stress the responsibilities as well as the rights of an 
individual. They should be positive and directed toward the goal of self- 
discipline. Finally, they should be primarily preventive, secondarily cor- 
rective, and never retributive. 

Examples of types of punishment in common use in schools today are 
the reprimand, the conference, detention, enforced labor, fines, loss of 
privileges, isolation in the classroom, suspension from class, expulsion 
from class, punishment fitting the offense, demerits, and forced with- 
drawal from school. Disciplinary policies should be developed that pro- 
vide for such a variety of punishments as these. However, mature judg- 
ment and common sense must be used in their administration. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING 
SCHOOL MORALE 


Good school morale can be assured by school administrators in several 
ways: (1) A well-rounded curriculum that meets the needs and interests 
of the students should be provided. Such a curriculum should permit each 
individual to develop to the limit of his potentialities. (2) A good guid- 
vide enough time for individual counseling of 
students to help them reach vocational and educational goals consistent 
with their interests and abilities. (3) Teachers should assist in formulat- 
ing objectives and basic policies of the curricular and extracurricular 
programs, be assigned where they are most effective, and feel that they 
are respected by the administrator for their unique contributions, High 
teacher morale will be reflected in better student attitudes. (4) Within 


ance program should pro 


tive Secondary School Discipline 


5 Knute G. Larson and Melvin R. Karpas, Effec р 
161. 
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reasonable limitations, the student council should participate in estab- 
lishing basic school policies, in setting up rules of conduct, and in solv- 
ing school problems in certain well-defined areas. (5) There should be 
an opportunity for maximum participation by the student body in a 
variety of extracurricular activities that fit the interests and needs of the 
students. (6) Disciplinary procedures should be established cooperatively 
with the counselors, staff, and students and should be publicized and en- 
forced fairly and consistently. (7) When the administrator recognizes and 
praises good student work students know that he is interested in them 
and their welfare. (8) Parents should be encouraged to support the school’s 
program actively. Their support adds prestige to the school in the eyes 
of the students. (9) A wholesome respect for learning should be empha- 
sized. Scholastic awards and recognition are important. (10) Students 
should feel that they can approach the administrator freely with their 
problems and obtain a fair hearing. (11) Students should assist in periodic 
evaluations of student-staff and student-administrator relationships, cur- 
ricular and extracurricular offerings, and student services. 


DISCIPLINARY CODE 


School disciplinary codes are of recent origin. They came into being 
as a result of the need for a set of basic conduct guide lines that could be 
developed by students and faculty on a cooperative basis and adminis- 
tered fairly and impartially by school authorities. The existence of ado- 
lescent codes of behavior has been known for some time. Administrators 
believe that student loyalty to such unwritten adolescent codes could be 
transferred to constructive student-staff codes that establish basic ground 
rules for acceptable student conduct. With the proper backing of the 
staff in administering the code and the support of parents, the typical dis- 
ciplinary code should prove an effective device for student control. 

A disciplinary code should be requested preferably by the student body 
and developed through student-faculty cooperation. Then it should be 
widely circulated, carefully explained, and proven workable through stu- 
dent acceptance and faculty enforcement. The code should indicate clearly 
the limitations of acceptable behavior and the action that will follow if 
the provisions of the code are not observed. The faculty and administra- 
tion must believe in the code and assist students in understanding their 
citizenship responsibilities in school. 

The development of a disciplinary code will vary according to the 
type of school and community. A typical school disciplinary code should 
strive toward self-discipline and self-improvement. Proper classroom con- 
trol is another basic requirement for the successful operation of any code, 
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which should be sponsored and developed by members of the student 
body. 

Steps to follow in initiating actions under the provisions of the code in- 
dude counseling by teachers to solve individual classroom problems, 
referral to a counselor for repeated unsatisfactory conduct on the part 
of the student; referral to the assistant principal by the counselor of those 
students who need school, parental, and community guidance; suspension 
of a student who consistently refuses to follow school rules and regula- 
tions, and reinstatement only on a trial basis; expulsion of a student by 
the board of education for positive refusal to abide by school regulations. 


Only school officials (teachers and administrators) should initiate the 
means of punishment to be used. Written reports of the action taken 
should be filed in the student's cumulative or permanent record folder. 

No instance of refusal to obey the authority of a teacher, obscenity, 
fighting, smoking, drinking, degradation of a teacher, or other abuse 
should be tolerated, and the code should provide immediate and specified 
action to be initiated by the assistant principal or the principal. 

The code should be in written form and given to all new students and 
teachers. 


Organization for Handling Disciplinary Problems 


The disciplinary policy of the school must be clearly understood by 
both the faculty and noncertificated personnel. In-service meetings of 
new employees should be held to explain thoroughly student and staff 
responsibilities in regard to student conduct. The principal should re- 
quest the local board of education to codify in writing specific district 
and local school policies concerning discipline and control. Copies of the 
document should be widely circulated and students and parents should 
be familiar with its contents. ў 

The beginning teacher may need the help of the administrator if he 
is having difficulty with conduct in his classes. A large proportion of fail- 
ures result from a teacher's inability to maintain good class discipline. 
Proper organization of the classroom, coupled with good student-teacher 
relationships, does much to promote good disciplinary control. New 
teachers should be encouraged to organize the classroom and classwork 
so that few opportunities for mischievous behavior arise, to attempt to 
solve minor disciplinary cases themselves, to recognize the symptoms of 
serious disciplinary problems at once, and to request help from the ad- 
ministration before matters get out of hand. 
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Many factors assure the secondary school of an effective organizational 
program to administer school discipline. Some effective practices used in 
New York City are summarized here: % 


~ 


. A strong guidance program. 

2. Special classes and much individual help for pupils with special 
problems. 

g. Full-time services of an educational and vocational guidance coun- 
selor to coordinate the guidance program and handle agency con- 
tact. 

4. A coordinated program of extracurricular activities into which grade 
advisers may guide pupils. 

5. Immediate suspension of serious offenders. 

6. Full-time service of a behavior counselor into whose care a pupil 
who commits a serious overt act may be placed immediately and 
whose job is to carry through to completion the most serious cases 
of discipline. 

7. Places in which pupils who cannot adjust to regular school may be 

given full-time expert care. 


The role of the counselor in the administration of school discipline 
will vary greatly from school to school and from district to district. Some 
secondary schools have a “hands-off” policy for counselors concerning 
discipline, whereas others consider the services of the counselor essential 
in handling minor disciplinary cases. Recent trends in disciplinary prac- 
tice appear to favor using counselors to work with students who have 
minor disciplinary problems if this added responsibility does not take 
more than 10 or 15 percent of the counselor's time. The close association 
of the counselor with his advisees often makes him the logical person to 
discuss disciplinary problems with them and to assist in working out a 
solution. Serious and frequently recurring disciplinary cases should be 
referred to the administrative staff. 


Role of the Principal in Helping Teachers 
with Discipline 


In-service training meetings on disciplinary matters, devising written 
policies on student control, the need for additional help for the begin- 
ning teacher, and the use of counseling services have been discussed. They 
help to provide the organizational pattern needed to strengthen the whole 
concept of external control and self-control of students. The need for 


6 Martha R. Finkler, “What Are Good Practices in Handling Student Discipline?” 
Bulletin of the NASSP, vol. 4g, no. 246, April 1959, pp. 190-194. 
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formalized authority in school management is apparent if the rights of 
the majority are to be protected against the few who might usurp or dis- 
rupt the school’s program. The legalized responsibility of teachers and 
the administrative staff, in large measure, is guided by the concept of 
improving and developing student self-discipline as the student prepares 
for the responsibilities of adult life. 

The teacher depends upon the cooperation of students in order to con- 
duct challenging and worthwhile class sessions. Whenever this coopera- 
tive spirit is endangered by one or more disruptive students, the teacher 
is forced to take polite but firm disciplinary measures. Fortunately, many 
disciplinary situations are handled within the confines of the classroom 
or by student-teacher conferences after class. Some misbehavior, however, 
is of such a nature that the teacher is forced to call upon the principal 
or his delegated authority for help, and a referral is thus made to the 
office. The assistance that the principal can give the teacher in such in- 
stances is described in the sections that follow. 

Support for the Teacher. The principal has an obligation to support 
the teacher and to assist him in maintaining order in the classroom. Each 
teacher has a duty to enforce good student behavior in such a way that 
the school's policy on discipline is followed; the principal, therefore, is 
in a position to back the teacher in his handling of the case. Only when 
the teacher is clearly in error should the principal insist upon justice for 
the student, Even then the teacher should be counseled in private by the 
principal to aid him in seeing how the disciplinary situation could have 
been handled better. Under no circumstances should the teacher be cor- 
rected in front of the student or his parents. 

A Report to the Teacher on the Disposition of the Problem Case. The 
administrator handling a disciplinary referral case should let the teacher 
know as soon as possible the results of the conference with the student. 
A form notice may be used if the student is not to return immediately 
to the classroom where the infraction occurred. In fact, a student who 
has been sent to the office as a disciplinary measure should seldom be re- 
turned to that class on the same day. Later consultation between the prin- 
cipal and the teacher when the latter has a free period will do much to 
help reach a satisfactory solution of the case. j 
Consultation with Parents. Parents are'often unaware of the unsatis 
factory behavior of their children unless they are informed by the school. 
When a student has a consistent record of misbehavior, the administrator 
should request a conference with the parents. The teacher and the ad- 
ministrator should be armed with the facts concerning the misbehavior 
before the conference with the parents is held. A tentative solution agreed 
upon in advance by the school authorities should be discussed with the 
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parents, who should be made fully aware of the necessity for fully sup- 
porting and cooperating with the school to prevent their child’s becom- 
ing involved in other episodes. 

Records of All Serious Offenses. Students who have been referred to the 
office for disciplinary action should have this information entered in their 
permanent record folder: the time, place, circumstances, and individuals 
involved. If suspension, expulsion, or reassignment becomes necessary, 
the accumulated data on previous offenses will be important both in sup- 
porting the school's position and in counseling with the pupil's parents. 
In the event of court action, these records are indispensable. 

Case Conferences. Occasions may arise when the principal will wish the 
support of agencies outside the school to assist in the solution of a serious 
case. The police department, juvenile officers, the departments of health 
and welfare, and school psychologists and health officers may be required 
to assist the school in handling a problem case that has implications be- 
yond the school’s control. The principal should maintain close association 
with these groups and individuals, who can be of great assistance with 
students who need help from the community. 

A Periodic Referral List. Every ten days or two weeks the principal's 
office might publish for the benefit of the faculty a list of students cur- 
rently having serious adjustment problems. Teachers might then be 
alerted to students who need constant surveillance and be in a better 
position to aid them or to furnish the office with information as to their 
behavior when requested to do so. 

A Special Adjustment Room. A special room might be maintained to 
provide for the fifteen or twenty difficult cases in the school. Pupils 
would be assigned to the room for the entire day who were unable to 
adjust themselves to their regular scheduled classes, All special privileges 
—attendance at assemblies, snack periods, extracurricular activities, and 
the like—would be withdrawn from them. Two or three teachers might 
rotate the handling of such a room. Rather vigorous attention would be 
given to the development of good citizenship habits. When he desires to 
return to his regular program, and is regarded as able to do so, the stu- 
dent is reassigned to his previous schedule. The adjustment room should 
reduce dropouts, suspensions, and expulsion, and should aid students who 
need added attention in recognizing and accepting good citizenship be- 
havior. 

A Curriculum That Appeals to the Student. The student must feel the 
need for the classes he takes. Perhaps the principal's most important and 
most difficult role in fostering good student control is assisting teachers 
to realize that some of their own classroom practices may be stifling stu- 
dent interest and accomplishment. Students must see the value of the 
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subjects they are taking and they must be allowed to be active participants 
in the classroom learning situation. 

The Values of Being a Good Citizen. Through assemblies, sports, class- 
room instructional units, and scholarship incentives the school should 
recognize and reward those students who display outstanding school 
citizenship. There should be broad agreement among the faculty members 
as to the desirable traits and behavior of the good school citizen, and the 
faculty should make the entire student body responsible for living up to 
reasonable citizenship expectations. The principal should provide the 
intellectual environment necessary for both teachers and students to do 
their best work and thereby reinforce the concept of student self-control 
and self-discipline. 


Causes of Disciplinary Problems 


The causes of discipline problems in the secondary school are often 
difficult to identify. The inability of the school staff to devote sufficient 
time and study to the basic causes of overt misconduct has led to the gen- 
eral practice of treating conduct symptoms superficially. Undoubtedly 
many environmental factors lead to student misconduct: a poor cur- 
riculum, oversized classes, inadequate supervision of nonclass activi- 
ties, inexperienced teachers, lack of administrative support, and 
school and community indifference to maintaining good standards of 
conduct. 

Peter Oliva studied the causes of behavior problems in secondary 
schools. His five categories of causes and their remedial measures are sum- 


marized below: 


CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE STUDENT 7 


Physical factors 


The physical state of the child 

The nutritional condition of the 
child 

The presence of physical handicaps 
and glandular deficiencies 

The phase of growth and develop- 
ment 


Р i iva, “Hi hool Discipline Apu 
7 Peter F. Oliva, "High Schoo a i 20-37. Reprinted by permission. 


NASSP, vol. 40, no. 216, January 195 


Remedial measures 


Medical examination 

Minimum medical and dental atten- 
tion in school 

Extra milk and rest in school 

Reports to parents У 

Assistance of social agencies 

Corrective therapy for the physically 
handicapped 

Seating and scheduling to conform to 
the child’s abilities 


in American Society,” Bulletin of the 
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CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE STUDENT (continued) 


Mental factors (under a program 
geared to the average child) 


Need for achievement 
learners 

Need for recognition and improve- 
ment of work habits by gifted 


by slow- 


Social and emotional factors 


The need for affection 

The need for security 

The need for success 

The need for a sense of belonging 
—gregariousness 

The need for movement 

The desire for new experiences and 
adventures 

The need for heterosexual accept- 
ance 

The necessity of accepting one's 
physique and role 


Remedial measures 


Adjustment of program to pupil's 
abilities and interests 

Suitable instruction for all levels 

Referral of child to psychological 
and psychiatric clinics 


Remedial measures 


Affection and sympathy from the 
teacher 

Guidance services to help the pupil 
solve some of his problems 

Placing responsibility on the pupil in 
keeping with his abilities 

Training in social manners 

Group projects 

Praise and publication of achieve- 
ments 

Part-time work to fulfill need for 
security and independence 

Extracurricular activities and ath- 
letics 


CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE STUDENT'S GROUP 


Group climate 


Punitive climate 

Emotional blackmail climate which 
penalizes those who want to be 
independent 

Hostile competition climate 

Distorted group-pride climate 


Remedial measures 


Happy, healthy, secure group climate 
with mutual respect 

Understanding of pupil’s needs 
through study of backgrounds 

Understanding of teacher's own per- 
sonality and methods 


CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 


Factors 


The teacher's attitude 

Physical factors of the school plant, 
such as light, air, cleanliness 

"Types of curriculum 

Methods of instruction 

Feminization of the staff 

Lack of guidance 

Lack of cooperation among faculty 


Remedial measures 


Provision of a clean, well-equipped 
plant and environment 

Change of course, teacher, or school 

Orientation for advancement to sec- 
ondary school or college 

Methods which provide opportuni- 
ties for success, recognition, and 
sense of security 

Extra help in counseling, confer- 
ences, and academic work 

Courses in psychology, hygiene, and 
adolescent problems 
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CAUSES ORIGINATING WITH THE HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Factors 


Family background 
Imitation of elders 
Attitudes of cliques 


Remedial measures 


Visits to the home 

Part-time work for pupils to relieve 
economic pressures 

Adult education for parents 

Patient retraining of underprivi- 
leged youth 

Adequate and available physical 
recreation facilities 

Cooperation with outside agencies 


CAUSES ORIGINATING IN THE LARGER SOCIAL ORDER 


Factors 


Change in the family role and status 

Breakdown in the primary group: 
the small circle of friends and 
relatives in which one lives and 
develops attitudes and morals 

Conflict in mores of different groups, 
particularly in the school and the 
home 

Anxiety of the times 

Prevalence of unethical conduct 

Inequality of opportunities of mi- 
norities and immigrants 

Division of labor, resulting in spē- 
cial interest groups 

Impact of urban culture, often re- 
sulting in conflict between urban 
and rural mores 


Remedial measures 


Courses in orientation to youth prob- 
lems: military service, problems of 
democracy, school and community 
living, personal and social adjust- 
ment 

Vocational education and guidance 

Instruction in search for solutions to 
controversial issues of democracy 

Discussion of individual's role in so- 
ciety 

Heterogeneous grouping to counter- 
act prejudices and special-interest 
narrowness 

Adapting curriculum to the commu- 
nity 

Opportunities for development of 
social skills 

Citizenship training 

Attention to imperative needs of so- 
ciety as well as to imperative needs 
of youth 


Corrective Measures 


The adage that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” is 
particularly applicable to student conduct. The foundation for good 
discipline is usually found in the classroom. The good teacher, as well as 


the good administrator, recognizes the signs of discontent and malad- 


justment among students and quickly acts to prevent situations that could 


lead to poor conduct. The positive measures taken by the teacher to cor- 
ely, often frowned upon by 


rect instances of poor conduct are, unfortunat 
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parents and occasionally lack support by the administrative staff. Teach- 
ers must be given every opportunity to solve classroom disciplinary prob- 
lems by themselves, with the assumption that their actions will be sup- 
ported by the principal. 

In conclusion, getting tough with students does not provide the final 
answer to improved student conduct. Corporal punishment must be ad- 
ministered judiciously and seldom. Studies have shown that corporal 
punishment should not be administered to boys beyond the age of four- 
teen and to girls beyond the age of ten. For much of the secondary school 
program this leaves but two other “last-ditch” devices that may be used— 
suspension and expulsion. According to school law suspension is the re- 
moval of a student for a limited time only—generally from one to ten 
school days; expulsion represents direct action by the board of education 
in expelling a student for a serious violation of school rules and regula- 
tions. Most boards of education subscribe to the policy that any student 
should be excluded for persistent abuse of reasonable school regulations. 
Milder methods of correction through counseling and guidance are to be 
preferred in dealing with all but the most serious disciplinary cases, 
which generally represent but 1 to 2 percent of student misconduct. Many 
corrective measures that involve punishment should be designed to re- 
move the cause of misconduct rather than attack behavior symptoms. 
The theory of preventive discipline should permeate the physical and 
psychological approach to the problem and strengthen the ability of 
students and teachers to build cooperatively the framework for optimum 
self-control. 


Seven Case Studies 


CASE 1 


Date 
то: Superintendent of Schools 
FROM Principal 
RE: Disciplinary Action 


School 


Problem. On... . a fire started in the boys’ washroom 
in the west wing. A fire drill was held immediately and conducted 
smoothly. 

Background Data. The situation was discussed with the teacher on duty 
in that area, and all boys who were in the rest room and its immediate 
area were questioned individually. 
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All those questioned stated that John Jones was the student responsible 
for starting the fire. John's cumulative record was reviewed, and his 
counselor was consulted. 

Action Taken. John was called in for a conference, and notification of 
the incident was sent to his parents. (If warranted, in a case such as this, 
police or juvenile authorities could be notified.) 

Arrangements were made for the school district to be reimbursed by 
the insurance company for the damage. 

John was placed on suspension as this was his first violation of school 
discipline. (If warranted, this could also cause expulsion or interdistrict 
transfer.) 

Follow-up. John’s counselor will work closely with him upon his return 
to school and will keep in touch with his parents concerning his prog- 


ress. 
The local fire department chief will be in to speak to the group on fire 


prevention and safety. 


CASE 2 


Date _____---- 


To: Superintendent of Schools 
School 


PROM: _ Principal ——— — ———— —— 


RE: Disciplinary Action 


КЕРІ. On —- a Бај Johnson made a physical at- 
tack on his woodshop teacher, striking him with a piece of 2” x 4" wood. 
Background Data. Witnesses to the incident were individually ques- 
tioned and a complete report, written and oral, was obtained from the 


teacher. 

Ray's cumulative record wa 
several minor offenses in the past year: truancy an 
His record also showed middle to low scholarship 
attendance record. 

Ray's teachers were ask 
found that he is inattentive in all classes and late 
many classroom disturbances in three different classes. 


Action Taken. The principal, the vice-principal and the counselor con- 


ferred to determine any further implications in the situation. 


A conference was held with Ray and it was found that he had been 


brooding over the low grades he was receiving in woodshop. He felt the 


final grade in this class might keep him from being eligible for the varsity 


s checked and it was found that he had 
d smoking on grounds. 
and an extremely poor 


ed for current behavior evaluations, and it was 
ly has been the cause of 
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squad. Ray was placed on suspension and his name removed from the 
varsity squad eligibility list. А 

Ray's parents were called in for a conference to help determine other 
causative factors. They were both cooperative and said they would follow 
through with the school's disciplinary recommendations. с 

Upon return to school in two weeks Ray will be placed on probation. 
Follow-up. Ray’s counselor will work closely with him upon his return 
and, along with the vice-principal, will report Ray's progress to his par- 
ents. 

If Ray's conduct improves, his name may be placed again on the next 
semester's varsity squad eligibility list. However, he will not be eligible to 
play next semester unless this semester's grades are sufficiently high. 


CASE 3 


Date 
то: Superintendent of Schools 
FROM: 
RE: Disciplinary Action 


Principal — ae School 


Problem. Mary Smith and James Fowler have been warned on four oc- 
casions about showing their affection for one another inappropriately on 
the school campus. 

Background Data. The counselor has discussed the matter with them 
but with no apparent results. 

The vice-principal has also discussed this behavior problem with them. 
Action Taken. Separate parent conferences were held with Mary’s and 
James's parents, who turned out to be in essential agreement with their 
children, They state that their children are to be married during the sum- 
mer and cannot see why this public display of affection should be con- 
demned. 

An attempt to inject the element of good taste in this discussion had no 
seeming effect on any of the parents. 

The administration was forced to make a decision based on school 
policy and the education code. 

If the problem persists, immediate suspension will take place. 

The school will then be forced to make a recommendation to the board 
of education. 

Follow-up. The counselor of these students was requested to do what- 
ever he felt advisable to help them conform to the school policy. 
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CASE 4 
Date 
то: Superintendent of Schools 
FROM: аппара School 
RE: Disciplinary Action 
Problem. Ruth Walsh was isolated from her class on for 


insubordination in class. 

Background Data. Ruth's cumulative record was checked with her 
counselor, and the vice-principal was interviewed for pertinent informa- 
tion, Her teachers were also asked for current behavior appraisals. It 
was found that Ruth has an average scholarship record, good attendance, 
but a pattern of insubordination to school authority. 

Action Taken. When Ruth was called in for a conference she brought 
her parents with her. 

A fairly successful understanding with Ruth’s parents was reached. 
They are interested in her school progress and seem to feel she has out- 
standing intellectual capacities that are going unnoticed. 

Follow-up. Ruth's parents are to receive monthly reports from her coun- 
selor on her conduct. Ruth’s counselor will work with her regularly and 
will obtain anecdotal records and scholarship appraisals from her teachers. 


CASE 5 


Date .——————————— 


To: Superintendent of Schools 
School 


FROM: .. V R Principal —— — — — —— 


RE: Disciplinary Action 


Problem. Clare Adams has been discovered truant six times during May. 
Background Data. A meeting was held with the attendance coordinator 
about Clare's attendance record to date. А 

A meeting was also held with Clare’s counselor to evaluate her adjust- 
ment to school and record of achievement. 
Action Taken. A conference was held with Clare’s parents, who were not 
aware of her truancies. A probationary period has been set to encourage 
Clare’s adjustment to school policy. jue th i 
Follow-up. Clare will receive regular individual guidance, and an ad- 


justment of her program will be made if needed. 
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There will also be a referral to the child guidance clinic if Clare fails 
to respond to the above steps. j 

Suspension and request for assignment to the county probation depart- 
ment will be used as a last resort. 


CASE ó 
Date 
To: Superintendent of Schools 
EROM; МЕ Ири pode Principals ee sett 6. School 


RE: Disciplinary Action 


Problem. Since the beginning of the fall term the high school has been 
having difficulty keeping students on the campus during the noon hour. 
Background Data. The vice-principal consulted with the faculty and the 
student council to find possible causes. The following suggestions were 
given as possible causes or weaknesses: 


1, The lunch period is too long. 

2. There is insufficient help in the serving of lunches. 

8. The noontime activities are inadequate. 

4. There is insufficient control of vehicles on the campus. 
5. The control of noon lunch passes is too lax. 


Action Taken. A joint conference of administrators and counselors was 
held to determine possible corrective and preventive measures. The stu- 
dent council was polled and a discussion with the staff was held. These 
suggestions were offered. 


1. Shorten the lunch period. 

2. Increase efficiency in food service. 

3. Organize noontime activities. 

4. Maintain a closed campus. 

5. Organize uniformity of policy within the district. 
6. Seek cooperation with nearby establishments. 


Follow-up. The vice-principal will take the following actions: 


Use the student government for enforcement of duties and regulations. 
Provide the parents with a copy of school policy regarding noontime. 
Identify leaders and organize them to help put new policies into effect. 
Discipline individuals not complying with the established policies. 
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CASE 7 
Date 


то: Superintendent of Schools 
FROM: 
rE: Disciplinary Action 


School 


Principal 


Problem. On "Senior Picnic Day,” several students left the picnic area 
and caused disturbances downtown. Three boys were drinking and were 
picked up by the police. The principal was notified by the police and 
immediately got in touch with the superintendent. 

Background Data. The cumulative and attendance records of each stu- 
dent involved were checked. 

Action Taken. The principal, the vice-principal, and the senior coun- 
selor held individual conferences with all the parents of the boys in- 
volved. 

Conferences were held with each student, and leaders of the group 
were pointed out. 

The students were suspended and barred from attending senior activi- 
ties, Other remedial actions were taken. These depended on the indi- 
vidual, his past record, and his participation in the downtown incident. 
Follow-up. The student council is working on the problem, formulating 


rules and regulations that will prevent the occurrence of similar incidents. 

The senior class counselor was asked to help the students adjust in any 
way possible when they return to classes. 

If the incident had been reported in the newspapers, the papers would 
have been informed about the action taken. 

Serious consideration is being given by the faculty to abolish the tradi- 
tional “Senior Picnic Day” in favor of a similar activity conducted outside 


regular school hours. 


Student Referrals 


STUDENT REFERRAL REPORTS 


Teachers should report to the appropri 
unsatisfactory conduct that needs to be à 
administrator. Such conduct as profanity or vulgarity, i i 
tion of property, smoking, drinking, fighting, inattentiveness, annoying 
others, class disturbance, failure to bring supplies, and malicious mischief 


ate school office any instance of 
handled by a counselor or an 
disrespect, destruc- 
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There will also be a referral to the child guidance clinic if Clare fails 
to respond to the above steps. 

Suspension and request for assignment to the county probation depart- 
ment will be used as a last resort. 


CASE 6 


Date 
то: Superintendent of Schools 
ROMY ae аы oils Wawa csi. Principally ренин eee ва School 
RE: Disciplinary Action 


Problem. Since the beginning of the fall term the high school has been 
having difficulty keeping students on the campus during the noon hour. 
Background Data. The vice-principal consulted with the faculty and the 
student council to find possible causes. The following suggestions were 
given as possible causes or weaknesses: 


1. The lunch period is too long. 

2. There is insufficient help in the serving of lunches. 

3. The noontime activities are inadequate. 

4. There is insufficient control of vehicles on the campus. 
5. The control of noon lunch passes is too lax. 


Action Taken. A joint conference of administrators and counselors was 
held to determine possible corrective and preventive measures. The stu- 
dent council was polled and a discussion with the staff was held. These 
suggestions were offered. 


. Shorten the lunch period. 

. Increase efficiency in food service. 

. Organize noontime activities. 

. Maintain a closed campus. 

. Organize uniformity of policy within the district. 
Seek cooperation with nearby establishments. 


Oo PO мю н 


Follow-up. The vice-principal will take the following actions: 


Use the student government for enforcement of duties and regulations. 
Provide the parents with a copy of school policy regarding noontime. 
Identify leaders and organize them to help put new policies into effect. 
Discipline individuals not complying with the established policies. 
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CASE 7 
Date 


ro: Superintendent of Schools 
FROM: 
rE: Disciplinary Action 


School 


Principal 


Problem. On “Senior Picnic Day,” several students left the picnic area 
and caused disturbances downtown. Three boys were drinking and were 
picked up by the police. The principal was notified by the police and 
immediately got in touch with the superintendent. 

Background Data. The cumulative and attendance records of each stu- 
dent involved were checked. 

Action Taken. The principal, the vice-principal, and the senior coun- 
selor held individual conferences with all the parents of the boys in- 
volved. 

Conferences were held with each student, and leaders of the group 
were pointed out. 

The students were suspended and barred from attending senior activi- 
ties. Other remedial actions were taken. These depended on the indi- 
vidual, his past record, and his participation in the downtown incident. 
Follow-up. The student council is working on the problem, formulating 
rules and regulations that will prevent the occurrence of similar incidents. 

The senior class counselor was asked to help the students adjust in any 
way possible when they return to classes. 

If the incident had been reported in the newspapers, the papers would 
have been informed about the action taken. 

Serious consideration is being given by t 
tional "Senior Picnic Day” in favor of a simil 
regular school hours. 


he faculty to abolish the tradi- 
lar activity conducted outside 


Student Referrals 


STUDENT REFERRAL REPORTS 


Teachers should report to the appropriate 5 
unsatisfactory conduct that needs to be handled by a counselor or an 


administrator. Such conduct as profanity or vulgarity, disrespect, destruc- 
tion of property, smoking, drinking, fighting, inattentiveness, annoying 
others, class disturbance, failure to bring supplies, and malicious mischief 


chool office any instance of 
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should be reported to the office. The teacher's efforts to solve the problem 
through a private conference with the pupil, a telephone call to the par- 
ent, a parent-teacher conference, referral to a counselor, or an unsatis- 
factory work notice sent home should be noted. The administrator or the 
counselor assisting in the referral should send a notice home to the parent 
indicating what action the school has taken and, if necessary, requesting 
a conference with the parent. 

Frequently disciplinary problems are severe enough to warrant refer- 
ral to the office for correction purposes. In one junior high school situa- 
tion with 592 boys a total of 594 referrals were given. Of these, 544 were 


table 15-1/ 
Disciplinary Referrals 
Reasons for referrals Number of referrals 

FAILURE to SERVE DETENTIONS 134 
CLASS DISTURBANCE 92 
FIGHTING da 
NOT COOPERATING with a TEACHER and DEFIANCE 41 
TROUBLE in LUNCH LINE, CROWDING, etc. 33 
SMOKING 33 
POSSESSION of CIGARETTES and MATCHES 29 
NOT WORKING in CLASS 28 
THROWING or SHOOTING OBJECTS 28 
DISRESPECTFUL in TALKING with TEACHERS 19 
LEAVING CLASS WITHOUT PERMISSION 17 
VULGAR LANGUAGE 16 
GAMBLING 10 


OFF GROUNDS WITHOUT PERMISSION 
NOT HAVING MATERIAL for CLASS WORK 
WRITING on WALLS and FLOORS 
TALKING in CLASS 

POSSESSION of LEWD PICTURES 
LACKING GYM SUIT 

TARDY to HOMEROOM 

POOR WORK 

HITTING OTHERS 

DEFACING TEXTBOOKS 

TARDY to CLASS 

RUNNING in HALLS 

TRUANT from CLASS 

SHOOTING FIRECRACKERS 

TAKING GIRLS’ PURSES 

STARTING FIRE 

EATING in CLASS 

DESTROYING REPORT CARDS 


— — — — — MN) NJ КУ КУ NJ КО КУ UU UT UT UT АЛ со 


There were 112 boys suspended and 17 truants recorded. Some of the suspen- 
sions were for one to five days; others were long-term suspensions lasting as long 
as a semester or a shool year. 
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given by teachers and 50 were given by the vice-principal or others. The 
reasons for these referrals, which were given within a period of one school 
year, are listed in Table 15-1. 


REFERRAL TO CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


In the event a suspension or expulsion of a student has taken place, 
some school systems send a School Report to the municipal juvenile au- 
thorities. This report provides the local or area police with the informa- 
tion that the juvenile is not in school and that he should be at home 
under the supervision of his parents. 


Some Schools Attack the Problem 


Every school is faced with its own variety of problems of discipline and 
developing self-control in its students. Geographical location, size of 
enrollment, and make-up of the student body all account for the differ- 
ences found in the kinds of problems that occur in any given school. A 
few examples here will show what is being done in some California schools 
to solve these problems. 

Redlands Junior High School has two sixty-minute lunch periods that 
require supervised play and activities. Two teachers split the super- 
vision time of the lunch area each period, with thirty minutes of super- 
vision duty and thirty minutes for lunch one week out of each five. One 
man teacher handles activities each lunch period. Other teachers are 
assigned supervisory duties in the cafeteria, in the halls a short period 
after school, in the yard in the mornings, and at the bus stop. Campus 
Safety, Hall Safety, Bike, and Service Clubs all help in general campus 
supervision and training students in conduct and helpfulness at school. 

Redondo Union High School employs a full-time off-duty officer who 
patrols the perimeter of the campus in a squad car for one-half hour be- 
fore the opening of school until a few minutes after dismissal time. The 
officer checks loitering, controls traffic (especially at bus stops), and checks 
students leaving the campus to ascertain their having authorized off- 
grounds permits. Problems created by young out-of-school adults coming 
on campus to cause trouble and the problem of dangerous traffic around 
the school have been nearly eliminated. Ban] 

Porterville High School has adopted a very satisfactory policy in regard 
to truancy. On the first truancy, the attendance officer has a conference 
with the parent and the student. On the second truancy, the student is 
suspended from school for a period of time to be determined by the vice- 
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principal. The parent must come to the vice-principal's office for a con- 
ference to have the student reinstated. If there is a third truancy, the 
student is suspended from school for two weeks. If the student is under 
sixteen he is referred to the probation department for its recommenda- 
tions or charges are filed against the parent in the justice court. If he is 
over sixteen his entire record is reviewed to see whether he should be 
readmitted to school or recommended for expulsion. 

Smoking is a controversial situation that is not treated alike in all 
schools. One school permits students to smoke across the street from the 
school by virtue of an open campus. Another school does not search stu- 
dents suspected of carrying cigarettes, but prohibits them from carrying 
cigarettes in plain sight. Those students caught have their cigarettes con- 
fiscated and destroyed, and their parents are notified. Continued violation 
means suspension from school. A third school publicizes the state laws 
concerning the use of tobacco through orientation assemblies, science 
classes, social studies and guidance classes, the school paper, special bulle- 
tins, physical education classes, and a student conduct code. 
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part four / records and management 


_ Part Four surveys the responsibilities of the secondary school administra- 
tor as he organizes and administers the student record and business man- 
"agement programs. The purposes of student records and why they are 
_ kept are considered in Chapter 16, In Chapter 17 the broad concepts in 
school business administration are reviewed as background for the tasks 
that must be performed by the administrator when he manages the busi- 


/ mess affairs and services of the school. 


chapter 16) STUDENT RECORDS 


Ever since enactment of the first compulsory education law by the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts in 1642 child accounting has become a necessary 
function of the school. Early records were gathered very casually and 
spasmodically: their need was not specific and little or no clerical time 
was available to assist the school in maintaining an accurate record sys- 
tem. As the public school became more conscious of the place of the 
individual in its program, the need for improving methods of keeping 
student records was more and more apparent. Child accounting, which 
was once almost entirely the responsibility of the individual teacher, 
gradually shifted to a cooperative effort by both the faculty and the school 
office to maintain and preserve important student information. 


Need for Student Records 


Certainly many changes can take place in the school’s program if 
records are properly utilized. Developments in curriculum improvement 
are far more easily attained when student records that show curriculum 
shortcomings can be analyzed. The counseling and guidance program is 
strengthened through an intimate knowledge of the characteristics in each 
student’s make-up that allows the school to assist him in achieving worth- 
while goals. Student activities can be enhanced through a knowledge of 
the special talents and interests shown on student records, Additions or 
modifications to the school plant can be better determined through a 
survey of relevant student accounting forms. In essence, the modern stu- 
dent record provides a wealth of information that is invaluable to the 
faculty and administration in evaluating its entire school program. The 
business machine age, with its superhuman storage and correlating 
abilities, opens many new vistas for better and more efficient use of stu- 
dent record material. 

The principal must arrange for adequate housing, personnel, equip- 
ment, and other facilities necessary to a good student accounting system. 
Each office in the school should be so planned, staffed, and equipped that 
it can act as a central bureau for the various types of records it must house. 

In conclusion, the need for student records lies in the demand for ac- 
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curate, up-to-date material on students that is readily available to all au- 
thorized personnel, Most states require accurate and complete attendance 
records as a basis for the apportionment of state school funds. Many spe- 
cial programs, such as those for the gifted, the retarded, the student driver, 
and adults, could not exist without the state's having the necessary stu- 
dent information. Local districts often appeal directly to the taxpayer for 
additional financial support based upon information accumulated from 
the many types of student records kept by the secondary school. Students, 
parents, the school, the community, and the state are all beneficiaries of 
a good student accounting system. 


Basic Student Records 


The school record system should reflect the basic data that are essential 
to maintain on each student. Information on students should be re- 
corded on a current, cumulative, or historical basis. Each record form 
should have a basic purpose and should be utilized only as part of an 
integrated record system. Although it is impossible to list all the many 
types of records that are used, most records are of the following types: 
progress reports (including subject achievement, citizenship, and attend- 
ance), health information, results of standardized tests, counseling records, 
and work experience records. None of these or similar records contain 
discrete items, which are kept as separate records for pupil accounting 
purposes or are entered in the cumulative record forms of individual 
students. Some forms, such as “hall pass," “office summons," and "coun- 
selor's request for student information," may be necessary for immediate 
communication between individuals in the school and are of only a tem- 
porary nature. Other forms may be part of the permanent, cumulative 
record maintained on each student. Some forms may be required by law 
or are essential to the coordination of basic school and district reports 
(for example, standardized test data and attendance) and are necessary 
to the smooth and efficient operation of the school and its program. 

Only a few of the basic record forms will be discussed here: reporting 
student progress, attendance, health information, placement, and cumula- 
tive record forms. 


Reporting Student Progress 


Parents have often shown considerable resentment toward the tradi- 
tional report card sent home at the end of each reporting period. The let- 
ter grades A, B, C, D, and F do practically nothing to inform parents 
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about the performance of their children in the various subject matter 
areas. Pupils themselves are often ignorant as to the basic reasons for the 
way their performance in class is evaluated. Both the unattractiveness 
and the brevity of the traditional report card leave much to be desired 
in terms of good student progress reporting procedures. Inasmuch as the 
report card is the primary link between parents and the school, every 
effort must be made by the principal to make this avenue of communica- 
tion meaningful and constructive. 

Many schools are having much success with a three-way reporting sys- 
tem. Typical letter-grade report cards are sent home at the end of each 
reporting period, at least one conference with a child’s parents is scheduled 
during the year, and separate grades are issued for pupil attitudes, citizen- 
ship characteristics, and work habits. Thus a parent has an opportunity 
to know exactly how well his child is performing in each subject in 
accordance with the academic standards of that class, receives informa- 
tion as to the child’s study habits and conduct, and has the opportunity 
to confer with one or more of the child’s teachers and to learn first hand 
about the child's work in school. Any acceptable reporting procedure 
stimulates a desire for learning on the part of the student. 

A standardized system of reporting within the district should be clearly 
understandable to outsiders. The procedure used in reporting to par- 
ents should improve their understanding of the function of the school 
and the role they must play in assisting the school to provide the best 
possible educational opportunities for the children: an orderly, sequential 
pattern of educational experiences that will develop the whole child. 


TRANSCRIPT OF HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 


The secondary school is often required by law to retain permanently 
the educational achievement records of its graduates. Some schools are 
photostating the student's permanent course record transcript on the back 
of his graduation diploma for the benefit of. prospective employers. A 
typical transcript of high school record is shown in Figure 16-1. 


TEACHERS’ RECORD BOOKS 


The class roll or record book is an important permanent record of the 
school. In many schools teachers’ record books are taken to the school 
office and placed on permanent file. The maintenance of a complete and 
accurate record of student achievement in class is one way of stimulating 
the teacher to establish sound classroom procedures and to provide worth- 
while learning experiences on which to base reliable and defensible 


student grades. 
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Yt DEPARTMENT oF EoucATION 


TRANSCRIPT OF HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 


rm SEC-2, General Information and Instructions, Transcript of High Scbool Record, for 
ig legal requirements and directions for the preparation of this report.) 


Student's full name. 


igh School 
ligh School Student's address- 


‘SEMESTER, 
"PERIODS 


MONTH, DAY, YEAR 


Student's birth date. 
Date entered this едо 
Date of withdraw: 

or 
Date of graduation 
‘This student ranked approxi 


in a graduating class 


numbering 


Check List of Certain Requirements for Graduation 
(indicele below, by inserting line number of corresponding entry in the accompany- 
ing Generel Record, the imtruction which fulfills the following graduation require- 
ment) 

See 
Line No. Requirement Status 


wot 
completed [rom pleted 


Driver Education 
(t. C. pibe СА 


Firs Aid and Life Saving... 


rA и 
competed Jeon prod 


UCAC, peni) 
number of 
American history јака 
U, S. Constitution be come 
— American ideals and institutions Bed 
California state and local government 
Record of Test Data 
Won oF TET том ___| DATE GIVEN | пат ком 


Record of Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities 


ACTIVITY Т NUMEN OF SEMESTERS 


Principal’s Recommendation to Specific Institution 
If Required 
(If admission to a collegiate institution on the bass of the above record require the 
mendalion, mote bere: "Recommended," "Recommended. Pro- 


Date this certificate issued... 


I certify that the above inforwiation is correct. 


[Stenzo]. 


Principal ~ 
... High School 


s High School District 
„Post Office 


— TOTAL SEMESTER PERIODS 

This transcript should be mailed to tl chool or college designate 
AB, G D er E gly. "Ine Healt maf bee ested ага Loa thi S OA oen xis ыю 
ант of eco. 


Aaro 


Fig. 16-1 
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The record book should indicate on the cover the teacher's name, de- 
partment, semester ending date, and the name of the school. Each class 
record should be kept separately, with students’ names appearing in al- 
phabetical order. The book should be divided into quarters or semesters, 
depending upon the number of grade reports that must be furnished by 
the teacher. Each page should show the subject, grade, periods per week, 
teacher’s name, class period, room number, and ending date of the 
quarter or semester. The record book should be as complete as possible 
for pupils who enter late, leave early, or fail. 

The majority of secondary schools are still using two types of marks 
for reporting purposes: subject marks (A, B, С, D, and F), and work habits 
and cooperation marks (Excellent, Satisfactory, and Unsatisfactory), An 
incomplete mark is given when a pupil has been absent during part of 
the quarter or semester for which the report is issued and should be re- 
corded as “Inc.” Any pupil present in class for a period of one month or 
more should be given an achievement mark for transfer purposes. No 
withdrawal grade should be entered until the student has presented an 
official withdrawal card from the office. 

Supplementary items of information that might be included in teachers’ 
record books are expected achievement grade placement, vocabulary, 
comprehension, reasoning, knowledge of fundamentals, language, spell- 
ing, quantitative thinking, reading ability, and ability to search for in- 


formation independently. All record books should indicate the number 


of times the pupil is absent or tardy. 


STUDENT GRADE REPORTS 


The secondary school often sends pupil progress reports home four 
times a year or on an average of once every nine weeks. These quarterly 
progress reports are referred to as “quarter grades.” Semester grades are 
generally considered to be "final grades" for purposes of final evaluation 
of a semester course or the completion of the first or second half of a year's 


course. 

It is a good practice for 
parents. This procedure elimi 
sign the card to give evidence 
receipt. The card may be kept perma 
Student Grade Report is illustrated in Figure 16-2. 


UNSATISFAGTORY WORK NOTICES 


end notices of unsatisfactory or failing work home 
in any quarter. Common practice 


the school to mail the report card home to 
nates the necessity of having the parent 
that he has seen it and acknowledges its 
nently by the parent. A modern 


Most school systems 5 
to parents at the end of the first month i 
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is to suggest the reasons for unsatisfactory work: poor work habits; lack 
of self-control; irregular attendance; failure to participate in class activi- 
ties; failure to bring books, tools, or materials; and inattention. The no- 
tice should indicate when the teacher is available for a conference and 
encourage the parent to make suggestions that would be helpful in im- 
proving the student's work. 


COMPLIMENTARY REPORTS TO PARENTS 


More schools are now sending periodic reports home that inform the 
parent of improved or outstanding work in one or more subjects. Diligent 
effort, regular attendance, participation in class activities, good work 
habits, and outstanding ability could be listed for possible checking as 
items that contributed to the student's success, Better public relations 
result from sending home to parents a work report that recognizes 
subject matter achievement. 


Attendance Records 


All public schools are expected to maintain accurate attendance rec- 
ords. Attendance keeping is a daily function that must be aimed at im- 
proving student atendance and not merely routinized for the purpose of 
meeting state school apportionment requirements. Each state specifies 
what constitutes one or more of these items, among others: a unit of stu- 
dent attendance, the minimum number of days of attendance required, 
who qualified for attendance purposes, what constitutes acceptable ab- 
sence, how to use a state school register, intradistrict attendance agree- 
ments, attendance procedures for atypical children, compulsory educa- 
maintenance of attendance records, and legal holi- 
nistrator must familiarize himself thor- 


dance requirements and abide by these 


tion requirements, 
days. The secondary school admi 
oughly with local and state atten 


rules and laws to the letter. 1 
In the master absentee list plan, frequently used in the secondary 


school, a mimeographed bulletin is circulated daily to all teachers listing 
the absence of students reported during the first period. When an absent 
student returns, a readmission card is given him to show to his teachers 
so that they are aware of his return to class and the reasons for his ab- 
sence. The typical attendance office, however, uses many attendance id 
porting forms as it supervises many activities directly connected wit 


attendance keeping: 
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ATTENDANCE FORMS 


Daily period absence report 

Truancy report 

Failure to bring written excuse notice 
Permission by school for absence 
Medical or dental appointment form 
Student yearly attendance record 
District forms for total daily and monthly enrollment 
Census card 

Registration card 

Pupil transfer report 

Withdrawal charge card for clearance purposes 
Terminal interview card 

Parental request for withdrawal form 
Student work permit 

Employer request for minor to work 
District permit to employ student 
Termination of employment notice 
Suspension or expulsion form 

Lunch off grounds permit 

Student auto parking permit 
Affidavit for change of name of minor 
Court referral forms 


Many factors are responsible for poor or irregular attendance: inade- 
quate clothing, hostility to school and/or teachers, broken homes, parental 
protection to the point of deceit, desire to work, lack of transportation, 
religious holidays. Accurate attendance reporting coupled with adequate 
records greatly assists the school in meeting these attendance problems. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICE PROCEDURES 


The attendance office in a secondary school is generally under the di- 
rection of a registrar or a vice-principal charged with attendance responsi- 
bilities. Many school attendance offices are staffed with one or more clerks, 
depending upon the enrollment and the tasks to be performed. In smaller 
schools a clerk generally handles all the attendance work directly under 
the supervision of the principal. 

The busiest time in the attendance office is usually just before school 
opens in the morning. From thirty to forty-five minutes may be necessary 
to readmit to class students who have been absent one or more previous 
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days, Students who have been absent five or more days should be cleared 
through the health office before being readmitted through the attendance 
office. A Permit to Re-Enter Class form should be given to the student 
to be signed by each teacher during the day. An excessive number of ab- 
sences can be checked by the health office through a home visit. 

At the beginning of the first period a Period Absence Report is made 
by the teacher, left outside the room, and collected by an attendance 
office messenger. By knowing who has continued to be absent as well as 
those who are absent for the first day, the attendance office is greatly 
assisted in compiling its own information concerning attendance in the 
entire school. The attendance office can pull the permanent Attendance 
Record (Figure 16-3) for pupils listed as absent during the first period, 
make the absence entry on the card, alphabetize these cards, and from 
this list prepare a Master Absence Sheet, which is an alphabetical list by 
grades and is distributed to all teachers during the second class period. 
Pupils who are absent from class during successive periods and are not 
reported on the master absence list are reported by the teacher on a 
special Notice of Absence form. Any pupils who are present but whose 
names appear on the master absence sheet are sent to the attendance 
office unless they have a Permit to Re-Enter Class. 

The attendance office should require an Absent Note of the pupil when 
he returns to school from a period of absence. Some states require schools 
to specify the reason for absence as a basis on which to establish state 
apportionment support. Failure to bring a signed note should result in 
a telephone call to the home to verify the reason for absence. 

At the end of each month a Monthly Attendance Report should be 
compiled for forwarding to the proper district, county, or state office. 
The total school attendance figures for the report are calculated from 
the absences that have been posted on the individual pupil Attendance 
Records. A final attendance report may be compiled at the end of the 
school year from the monthly statistical report data. This final report 
will greatly assist the estimation of future school enrollments when it is 
compared with previous annual attendance report figures. 

In the registration of new students the parent or guardian should be 
required to fill out a Pupil Admission Blank (Figure 16-4). At this time 
the pupil should follow a recognized procedure and be checked against 
a Permit to Enroll form (Figure 16-5). Several copies of the Pupil Admis- 
sion Blank should be completed to file in the attendance office, the coun- 
selor’s office, the health office, and wherever else this information on the 
pupil may be needed. 

Whenever a student is transferring to another school or is dropping out 
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ORANGE COUNTY SCHOOLS School 
PUPIL ADMISSION BLANK (To be filled out by the parent or guardian) (O09 ee ЯЕ 
Sro DA A LU s a dust ви 
Тан Name of Pupil ве пакт US m Dm ote iini Leo 
HOME ADDRESS. Phone Number 
FORMER SCHOOL. cated at a 
THIS CHILD WAS BORN ON -— —— definite place of ich below 


so that the date may be verified;. = 
Tire the marse of the bosplial ox асан address) 


CTown or Giy of Birth) Coma) (Goanty Seat) (ane) 
Are both parents living Father, Yes— No-— Year deceased. — — — — —| If there bas been a 


Labs iE та аа Goa ed 
WITH WHOM DOES THE CHILD LIVE? [Please check (V)] Father. Mother. P o. 
Stepmother. Grandfather, Grandmother, Guardian (give relation). 
Others in the bom P 
NUMBER of: Older Brothers — — —, Older Sisters__——, Younger Brothers. — —, Younger Sisters... — —————- 

NAME OCCUPATION OR BUSINESS. BUSINESS ADDRESS. PHONE 

FATHER 
MOTHER 
Stepparent LL ——————— 
Guardian 


Please give the child's age at the time of any of the following: 

Chickenpox. Chorea_ Diphtheria — Ear Infection — Encephalitis Influenza Mendes. — Measles (German) —- 
Meningitis Mumps—— Pneumonia Poliomyelitis — Rheumatic Fever. Scarlet Fever___— Whooping Cough—— 
IMMUNIZATIONS: Whooping Cough — Diphtheria Small Por...— Tetanus Турћоја ___ Tuberculin__. Chest (X-Ray) 


If the child has any physical handicap, please indicates. 


Has the child ever bad difficulty with vision or hearing?- 
1E the child has had any serious illness or operation please state the nature of and at what aget — — — — — — — — — 


Has the child ever bad a convuldon се aitan? А eee mee BRP 


Has he had periods of high fever which Бате not been diagnosed? — 


Please indicate outstanding interests and abilities which the school should encourage in this child. — — — —— — — 


Form No. E4 
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PERMIT TO ENROLL 


Student. 
Legal 
Residence P.O. PH. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICE 

(__) Pupil accounting report 

(__) Legal custody 

(__) Parent's’ occupation 

(__) Proof of age 

(__) Town and state of birth 

(__) Out of district permit necessary 
(__) Personnel file 

( _) Date and time entered for 

ADA purposes 

CLEARED WITH 

ATTENDANCE OFFICE. 


al 


REGISTRAR OR COUNSELOR 

Last school attended 

How long, Check out date 

(__) Previous attendance at 

(LL) Tally ра E E, 
(LI) Registration and program card 

( _) Grade assigned 

( _) Date of entrance to class 

CLEARED WITH COUNSELOR ___________-- 
CLEARED WITH REGISTRAR, 


NEN nnn 


NURSE 
(__) Health card 
CLEARED ИТТЕ МРЕВ Ш Еа о 


ЕСЕ A 


RECORDS 
(__) Cumulative 
(LL) Transcript 
(__) Permanent record 
CLEARED WITH RECORDS CLERK 


Fig. 16-5 
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of school a Pupil Transfer Report (Figure 16-6) should be issued. At- 
tendance personnel should use extreme caution in releasing a pupil by 
insisting on a written Release Request signed by the pupil's parent or 
guardian, The parent should indicate the particular reason for the re- 
lease of the pupil from school on the Release Request form. 

In some instances a nonresident student may be admitted to the school 
through interdistrict or other agreement. Lists of all Nonresident Pupils 
should be maintained in the attendance office. Intracity Permits should 
also be filed to show authorization for attendance of students who live 
outside the normal school attendance area boundaries. 

Exemption from school attendance at times is necessary for a variety 
of medical reasons. A Recommendation for Exemption from Regular 
School Attendance Because of Physical Condition may be required to 
permit part-time attendance, special school attendance, special bus trans- 
portation, or the services of a visiting teacher. 

Special forms for student movement on or off campus during school 
hours should be devised by each school. Such forms as Office Summons, 
On or Off Campus Activity Pass, Permit to Leave Campus, Student Pass, 
Request for Counseling, and others should be prepared by the attendance 
office to suit the needs of the particular school situation. 


Health Records 


The school has the responsibility of providing an appropriate environ- 
ment for a sound health program. The school nurse, doctor, dentist, and 
other health officials must coordinate the health program with other 
phases of school life. Instruction in healthful living, health examinations 
and first-aid services, referrals to community medical personnel, and many 
other functions make up the secondary school health program. 


HEALTH RECORDS 


Proper health records should contain fundamental information that 
will promote and safeguard the well-being of each student. The following 
health records are suggested as forms that should be utilized by the school. 


BASIC SCHOOL HEALTH RECORDS 


Nurse’s readmission permit after three or more days of absence 
Accident or illness at school report 

Physical education participation permit 

Permanent health cards 
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Request for glasses, dental care, and other aids for financially impov- 
erished students 

Excused from physical education slip for physically handicapped stu- 
dents 

Student accident insurance forms 

Polio inoculation and smallpox vaccination forms 

Referral forms for recommended medical and dental examinations 
Exclusion from school for filthiness or contagious disease 


Health services vary according to the ability of the school district 
to afford trained personnel to assist in developing the health program. 
In the small school the teacher may be primarily responsible for ob- 
serving the health of his pupils, maintaining essential health records, 
and giving emergency assistance to pupils who become hurt or sick. In 
larger schools the health office will provide health counseling and guid- 
ance, direct health education activities, administer first aid, assist in the 
provision of a healthful and safe environment, readmit pupils returning 
for reasons of ill health, and make home visits to consult with parents 
concerning health problems, such as heart, chest, and other physical or 


emotional conditions. 
The health office should require a Medical Examination form to be 


Period or Section 42 rade Date of 1st Tost 9/25 Jas 
school atta Вед aoo 


GIRLS 


Modified 
Pull Ups See 


Ages 
10-17; 10 


Ages 
10-17; 8 


SAMPLE PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTING SCORE SHEET 
(For BOYS 10 Years of Age) 


Pupil, Séhoolz ci aeons Teacher. 


Ist test -Circle scores in RED, 2nd test - Circle scores in GREEN. 3rd test -Circle scores in BLUE, 
Connect circled scores after each test to show physical fitness profile. 


EXCELLENT 


SATISFACTORY 


Note: This score sheet will serve one boy for all three tests during the school year, 
Fig. 16-9 
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filled out by a doctor for every new or transferring student. This medical 
inventory will assist the health office in interpreting the health history 
of the pupil so that he will be assigned to the appropriate physical ac- 
tivity program. 

A School Health Record (Figure 16-7) should be maintained in the 
health office as periodic health examinations by the school doctor are 
administered. The nurse will be responsible for scheduling the testing 
program in vision and hearing. 

Emergency first-aid treatment for injuries incurred at school and for ill- 
ness appearing there is usually given by the school nurse as necessary. A 
Standard Student Accident Report form is helpful in making an official 
record in describing the accident, where it happened, under what circum- 
stances, the first aid given, and the action taken by the school after the 
accident occurred. 


YOUTH PHYSICAL FITNESS RECORDS 


The President’s Council on Youth Fitness, previously discussed in 
Chapter 13, has recommended that objective valid tests of physical 
achievement be used to determine pupil status, measure progress, and 
motivate pupils to achieve increasingly higher levels of physical fitness. 
The administration of such tests requires that certain basic records be 
kept. Three important records for the youth physical fitness program are 
Identification of Physically Underdeveloped Pupils, Individual Pupil 
Screening Test Record (Figure 16-8), and Physical Fitness Testing Score 


Sheet (Figure 16-9). 
Placement Records 


The placement of secondary school students is generally in two areas: 
work and college. School officials should be aware of the kinds of informa- 
tion desired by both employers and college admissions officers as shown 


below: 


Information That Employers and Colleges 
Want to Know about High School 


Graduates 
ee NaNe ни А АВА а ааа 
EMPLOYERS 
Area of major study and preparation 


Work experience 
Academic achievement 
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Work habits and ability to work with others 
Health and attendance record 

Personal background and history 
Departmental recommendations 


COLLEGE 


Completion of basic college entrance requirements 
Academic achievement 

Recommendation by administration 

Scholastic ability as shown through standardized test data 
Occupational goals 

Special leadership recognition 

Participation in student activities 

Financial ability 

Health, attendance, and personal history 


The typical secondary school does not maintain an active job place- 
ment service for graduating seniors. What job placement it does is 
primarily for the purpose of providing work experience and part-time 
opportunities after school hours. The school’s work experience coordi- 
nator generally maintains job placement records. Student job placement 
records typically found in the work experience coordinator's office include 
subjects completed with grades received, interest and aptitudes inventory 
data, work experience program and/or job record data, leadership and 


special talent information, and departmental and school recommenda- 
tions. 


Cumulative Records 


The strongest argument in favor of adequate student records is the 
direct assistance they give the teacher in improving his instructional 
program by better understanding the make-up of individual students in 
each of his classes. The more a teacher knows about his students the 
greater is his interest in their welfare, Individual growth trends and edu- 
cational achievement patterns are clearly discernible through inspection 
of the cumulative record folder. As a student transfers from school to 
school the cumulative record provides an uninterrupted account of his 
educational life. Proper placement and more objective scheduling of stu- 
dents is possible through the use of the cumulative record form. 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 


Cumulative records must be immediately available to the school staff. 
A central cumulative file should be organized by the clerical staff so that 
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teachers are not burdened with the responsibility of continually receiving 
and then issuing these records to other interested personnel. Administra- 
tors, teachers, counselors, nurses, clerks, and others must promptly enter 
the necessary required information on the form so that the cumulative 
record can be kept up to date. Cumulative folders should be kept confi- 
dential and not released to unauthorized personnel. The responsibility 
for administering the cumulative record system should be clearly defined 
and assigned to a single administrative officer. New staff members should 
understand the use of cumulative records and their responsibility in con- 
nection with them, Conference time should be given teachers so that they 
have an adequate opportunity to enter necessary information on the 
folders of individual students. The folder should be manufactured of 
heavy cardboard material so that permanency is assured, Certain true but 
defamatory information should not be entered on the permanent record 
but placed in the folder and destroyed at a later date. From time to time 
the nonpermanent material in the folder that is no longer essential should 
be removed. 

A typical cumulative record form (Figure 16-10) should be maintained 
on each student from the time he enters school until he graduates. The 
cumulative record should follow the student as he moves from grade 
to grade or from school to school. The record is invaluable to school per- 
sonnel who are immediately concerned with the welfare of the student. 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD IN ACTION 


Frank Parsons, a transfer student, had been attending Portland Junior 
High School only a month when his ninth-grade mathematics teacher 
stopped by the counselor's office. “John,” Mr. Ward said to the coun- 
selor, “I think that Frank Parsons is having personal problems that are 
keeping him from doing his best work in class. I reviewed his cumulative 
record folder before he entered class and found nothing unusual at that 
time. Would it be possible, however, for us to look at it now to see if 
it holds any clues that might help solve this boy's problem?" 

In a moment the two men began reviewing the entries that had been 
made on Frank Parsons since he was first in kindergarten in a large city 
200 miles away. The record had been well kept and contained a wealth of 
information on Frank: school attendance, subjects taken, grades re- 
ceived, test results, individual adjustment ratings, parents' educational 
and vocational plans for him, health factors, and home conditions. 

Ward spoke first. “Did you notice the entry made a year ago that Frank 
had been referred to a doctor for a vision check? Come to think of it, I 
don't believe that Frank wears glasses in class and it may be that the 
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close-vision work in the book as well as the board work in class may be 
bothering him.” 

Dunlap nodded his head in agreement. “I think you may be right. I 
noticed a gradual decline in all his subject grades during last year. I 
will ask the school nurse to check his vision tomorrow and, if his test 
demonstrates a need for glasses, I will call his home to urge that his par- 
ents attend to this matter as soon as possible.” 

With the conference over, Dunlap placed a phone call to the nurse 
and arranged a vision check for Frank Parsons the next day. Following 
the vision test the nurse sent the completed health examination form 
over to the counselor's office to be recorded in Frank Parsons’ cumulative 
record folder. On a note attached for John Dunlap she wrote, “Your 
hunch was right. The boy does need glasses badly and his school work 
will suffer until he has them.” 

Counselor Dunlap called Frank’s parents that evening when both 
parents were home. He explained the situation to them and urged them 
to have Frank's vision checked as soon as possible. Two weeks later Bill 
Ward stopped by the counselor's office. "John," he said, "Frank has 
his glasses now and he has already told me how much easier it is for him 
to do his homework and the improvement he has noticed in his ability 
to read anything, for that matter. He is already getting his homework in 
on time and his classroom work has greatly improved. I think he will do 
well in class from now on. By the way, John, thanks for your help!" 


This case illustrates the value of the cumulative record folder as an 
aid to good teaching and counseling. The cumulative record is an in- 
valuable instrument in furnishing clues to solutions that otherwise might 
be difficult to reach. 


Educational Data Processing 


The value of educational data processing in the secondary schools is 
becoming more evident each passing year. The need for a more accurate 
and detailed account of the life of the school child and the accompany- 
ing ability of data processing equipment to handle data with speed, effi- 
ciency, and ease have been important factors in the rapid development 
of this process. Greater numbers of school records and reports are required 
of the teacher and the administrative staff, and any devices to save pro- 
fessional time for more creative tasks are worthy of consideration. Auto- 
matic data processing appears to be the answer as a timesaver. 

Data processing equipment performs tasks best where there may be a 
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significant saving of time in a necessary operation, where the volume is 
great, and where there are opportunities to obtain some useful by-prod- 
ucts for relatively little additional expenditure of labor. Machine com- 
puters can sort and classify facts and figures with far greater speed and 
accuracy than ever before possible. Interrelated items can also be quickly 
assorted and grouped into new categories that have meaning and 
strengthen the educational program. 


PROCESSING EDUCATION DATA 
ON PUNCH CARD EQUIPMENT 


At present many districts use a variety of equipment, from a slow- 
speed minimum type of key punch, sorter, and accounting machine op- 
eration to the latest high-speed Ramac (IBM) and Univac 60 Computer 
(Remington Rand), Experience has demonstrated that the expense of a 
complete data processing program is so prohibitive for a single school 
that such machines as the card sorter, accounting machine, reproducer, 
collator, interpreter and multiplier are housed in the district offices. Key 
punch machines are often made available to the local schools where the 
preparation of the punched cards is close to the source of the primary 
data. Cards are then forwarded to the district office for processing. Such 
a procedure provides for maximum utilization of data processing equip- 
ment at the school and local district levels. A study of seventy-one school 
districts and offices of county superintendents of schools indicates the uses 
of punch card equipment (other than business accounting) shown in 
Table 16-1. | 


A PLAN FOR DATA PROCESSING STUDENT RECORDS? 


In most secondary schools the student record application is directed 
from the district office. The individual school, however, has several basic 
functions it must organize and expedite to make the plan a success. 

Registration procedures have already been discussed under the topic 
“Machine Scheduling" in Chapter 9. In essence this procedure involves 
establishing a permanent class program, receiving subject cards from the 
data processing center, setting up the registration line to register stu- 
dents, sending the student registration packet envelope to the center, 
and receiving student program cards that are sent to the various offices 
and to the student's home to enable him to locate his classes throughout 
the first day. The data processing center will also provide first-period 


г Adapted from Ventura (California) Union High School District, “Data Processing 
Handbook, Grades 7-12," 1960-61. 
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class rosters and a class roll book with the names of the students alpha- 
betically arranged. 

The first day of school will begin with several items that have been 
furnished by the data processing center. These are student program cards, 
first-period roster cards, first-period attendance cards, a teacher’s class 
roll for each class, an enrollment roster for the attendance clerk, and 
absence cards to be filed for each absence. 


table Іб-І/ 

School Districts and Offices of County 
Superintendents Using Punched-Card 
Equipment for Data Processing 

and Type of Application 


Student Accounting 
ATTENDANCE 51 
CENSUS. 11 
GRADES 49 
PERMANENT RECORDS 4l 
REGISTRATION 44 
SCHEDULES 3l 

Miscellaneous 
LIBRARY 7 
PERSONNEL 25 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 14 
STATISTICS 33 
TESTING 43 


SOURCE: Bureau of Education Research, “Processing Education Data 
on Punched-Card Equipment,” California Schools, October 1960, 
РР. 428-431. Reprinted by permission. 


Attendance accounting and reporting are based on three cards: enroll- 
ment card, absence card, and withdrawal card. These cards, when com- 
pleted by the school, remain in the data processing center for auditing 
purposes. Monthly attendance reports will include all types and levels 
of attendance at the school, such as last month’s enrollment, new en- 
rollees, intraschool new enrollees, withdrawals, intraschool withdrawals, 
and special education. These figures will be listed by sex and grade. 
Special enrollment reports will consist of graduation lists and elementary 
school enrollment rosters. 

Grade reporting has its basis in the class card from which grade cards 
are made. The grade card contains the course name, teacher's name, ре- 
riod, room number, class number, student number, and student name, 
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The teacher mark-senses the quarter or semester grades with special elec- 
trographic pencils. From the grade cards the data processing center pro- 
duces a grade report. A sample grade report has been illustrated under 
that topic. Such information as the following will appear on the dupli- 
cated report: course title, teacher’s name, period, scholarship grade, citi- 
zenship grade, school name, grade of student, date of period being graded, 
parent's name and address, and a printed code explaining the marking 
system. Many school districts mail the reports to parents from the data 
processing center. Grade distributions will be made by quarter and semes- 
ter, teacher, subject area, grouping and subject area, grade, and class. 
Distribution may include the number of A, B, C, D, F, and Inc. grades 
given and total grades given by each teacher, subject area, grade, and 
total school. 

Transcripts will originate from the data processing center and will be- 
come part of the permanent record and guidance folder. In addition to 
grades a twelfth-grade transcript will include units attempted, units com- 
pleted, grade points, grade-point average, and rank in class. 

A grade-point analysis will be furnished each school in four copies 
through an alphabetical list of all students by grade showing academic 
grade each period, citizenship grade each period, total grade points, and 
number of 1, 2, or 8 citizenship grades. Also, a numerical list of all stu- 
dents will be given showing rank from the highest grade-point total to 
the lowest. From this the school can determine the list of all students with 
grade averages of A, A—, B+, B, B-, C+, С, C—, D, D-, and F; estab- 
lish an honor roll; and determine the average grade earned by class and 
school. Furthermore, Notice to Parents forms can be sent home at mid- 
quarter. Teachers can receive a copy of their notices for their files and 
an alphabetical list by grade of students receiving the failing or unsatis- 
factory notices can be prepared for the guidance center, to include sub- 
ject, teacher, and period. 

Test data can be recorded from such tests as CTMM, OTIS, SCAT, 
STEP, ITEM, GAT, DAT, CPI, English Cooperative, ACE, and any 
other test, When the tests are scored, sequenced, and arranged alphabet- 
ically, an alpha list can be made for each grade and test; tests results can 
be converted into percentiles: as 10 percentile, 25 percentile, median, 
75 percentile, go percentile; stanines, quintiles, or other methods can be 
furnished on request; ogives, bar graphs, or line graphs can be furnished 
for group presentation; and permanent record entries can be made for 
the cumulative folders. 

Special reports and services are especially valuable to the school. A 
PTA roster lists all students alphabetically by grade and contains student 
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name, parent name, parent address, and home phone number. This roster 
is also helpful for administrative use. A statistical summary of class loads 
will show teacher class load per period and total daily load, class load per 
period for each subject, class size average for each subject and department, 
school class size average, distribution of class sizes, and frequency with 
subjects indicated at extremes and special assignments noted. Gummed 
address labels can be furnished when special mailing lists are required, 
An age-in-grade study is possible with all birthdates from high to low 
or vice versa and the number of students with that birthdate for each 
grade shown. 

Summer school services include such items as preparation of class-grade 
cards, grade report cards, student additions and dropouts, and grade re- 
ports to parents. 


GOOD PRACTICE IN DATA PROCESSING 


The Maine Department of Education has a pilot project in Cony High 
School in Augusta. Possible uses of a central computer system in a state 
department of education, according to the Maine plan, include merit 
raise analyses, grade item analyses, and before-and-after achievement 
analyses, 

A Rhode Island school district has undertaken such projects as the 
school census, daily attendance for the high school with monthly and 
yearly reports, pupil registration and marks, bus scheduling, and testing. 
A staff of three has been used plus one keypunch, a sorter, a collator, an 
interpreter, a 402 tabulating machine, a reproducing punch, and a test 
scoring machine. The annual cost is approximately $25,000. 

A pilot center project at Richmond (California) School District in- 
cludes 35,000 secondary students, Test scoring and reporting have been 
facilitated by the “FAST” scoring system. This system reduces the typical 
intelligence, aptitude, and achievement test answer sheets to basic 
punched cards. The card is mark-sensed by the student and at the rate 
of one thousand cards an hour the tests are processed, information is 
collated, and a complete comprehensive report is made available to the 
district within a week at less than one half the normal cost. 

The Educational Data Processing Newsletter, published by Chicago 
Teachers College—North and issued bimonthly, serves as a medium for 
the exchange of information in this area covering both applied as well 
as theoretical aspects. Another organization, the California Educational 
Data Processing Association, has been formed to disseminate information 


about the art of educational data processing as a new phenomenon of our 
times. 
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THE PROMISE OF DATA PROCESSING 


Through repeating, listing, and research with available data educa- 
tional data processing does what would be far too expensive to accom- 
plish with clerical time. Transcripts for all students, for example, can 
be completed within a few days instead of the many weeks and months 
spent computing such items as grade-point averages and rank in class 
and recording other information by hand. Improving services to teachers 
and making needed data available are the greatest rewards of data process- 
ing. The potential for research and study is almost limitless. More ac- 
curate, up-to-date record keeping and reporting is evident in schools and 
districts where data processing has been utilized. The study and use of 
existing test data can do much to aid in the improvement of instruction 
by helping the staff to evaluate what has been accomplished and to plan 
ways of enriching learning experiences in the classroom. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
chapter 17| PROCEDURES 


The secondary school principal must undertake the basic responsibil- 
ity for directing the business affairs that concern his school. As a school 
executive he must have a thorough knowledge of basic school finance. 
He must understand the intricacies of school revenue, budgeting, ex- 
penditures, and financial accounting as well as the educational need that 
must be met through the instrumentality of sound business management 
procedures, The principal can never depend upon the superintendent 
or the business manager to supervise the proper planning or expenditure 
of local school instructional funds. Central district administrators are 
often overburdened with routine business matters and they must rely 
on the good judgment of the school principal to expedite all local school 
business matters. Good school business organization sees to it that the 
entire staff understands the school's financial problems, limitations, and 
possibilities. 


Fundamental Concepts in School Business 
Administration 


Support for the public schools is derived from four sources: local taxes 
levied upon the assessed valuation of property within the school district; 
state taxes levied for general purposes and allocated to school districts 
or spent by the state for special school programs; federal taxes levied 
for general purposes and allocated to the state or to school districts for 
federally aided programs; and special revenues and grants that accrue 
to the school districts for operational purposes. The school district, in 
turn, allocates certain funds to the various schools in the system to per- 
mit them to maintain a sound instructional program. 

Many educational groups have devoted attention to the needs confront- 
ing the American public in regard to a program of quality education. 
Such groups have published responsible and far-reaching statements that 
point out the direction that must be taken to improve educational op- 
portunity for all: The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Financing Public Education in the Decade Ahead, 1954; The 
Committee for the White House Conference on Education, 4 Report to 
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the President, April 1956; Problems and Policies Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Public Understanding and Support for Edu- 
cation, 1958; Educational Policies Commission, National Policy and the 
Financing of the Public Schools, 1959; and the American Association of 
School Administrators, Financing Tomorrow's Schools, 1959. Familiarity 
with the latest research and pronouncements of national groups is im- 
portant to the principal as he relates the more special and limited prob- 
lems of local school financial needs to the larger, broader aspects of edu- 
cational finance. This knowledge will make him a competent resource 
person to the faculty, students, and parents because he can inform them 
of the total concern for education at the local, state, and national levels. 

Sound business management at the local school level is a necessity to 
a good educational program. Arvid Burke found that the test of good 
financial management is the degree to which it can weigh all considera- 
tions in making judgments.! According to him, the following seven gen- 
eralizations should enter into fundamental decisions on school money 
matters: attainment of purposes—money saved through economies should 
be spent to improve the personnel and means to attain public school 
objectives; removal of causes—economy must be achieved by specific 
action to remove the causes of indefensible spending; human reactions— 
economies realized at the expense of the morale and efficiency of school 
employees result in a net loss; positive action—improvement of manage- 
ment, budget making, and controls will be more effective than negative 
actions or controls; vision—postponement of small repairs, purchase of 
items low in cost and quality, deterioration in the caliber of manage- 
ment or personnel, and a curtailment of effective educational programs 
are indefensible; economies—real economy is determined by the use 
made of personal services and materials, not alone by the amount of 
money spent; and adaptability—discovering new needs and improved 
procedures, discarding outworn policies and practices, and adjusting to 
the particular needs of the community. 

Henry Linn has remarked that "school business management is not 
an end in itself. The chief objectives are the promotion and development 
of the educational program in line with state statutes and board of edu- 
cation policies." ? He designated seven qualities required of a good super- 
visor in managing the office: leadership, consistency, impartiality, frank- 
ness, honesty, open-mindedness, and knowledge? Written instructions, 


1 Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United States (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1951), pp. 426-427. 

2 School Business Administration, edited by Henry H. Linn. Copyright 1956 The 
Ronald Press Company, p. 20. 


3 Ibid. pp. 52-54. 
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periodic conferences, prompt handling of grievances, proper induction, 
and democratic planning are necessary when working with the clerical 
staff of the school. 

Paul Mort, Walter Reusser, and John Polley have made a strong case 
for two basic principles related to school finance—equality of opportunity 
and adaptability.* Equality of opportunity assures a minimum educa- 
tional program without placing a ceiling on educational opportunity. 
Helping the “poor” community financially and not hobbling the “rich” 
community is a part of this concept. Adaptability recognizes newer edu- 
cational developments in a rapidly changing social and political struc- 
ture. The process of adaptation must go on to keep the educational in- 
stitution alert to problems and needs of the day and moving forward 
with changing conditions of the community and state. 

The literature in the school business management field has made rich 
contributions to the general understanding of the secondary school ad- 
ministrator in terms of theory and good practice. The principal, as a 
planner and expediter of local school financial matters, should have a 
sound knowledge of educational finance as it affects the instructional and 
service programs of his school. His knowledge of school organization and 
control is greatly strengthened by understanding basic school finance at 
all educational levels. Educational planning and fiscal management are 
indeed closely interwoven with the eventual quality of educational serv- 
ice in the secondary school. 


Business Management: 
The Principal and the Faculty 


The adherence to approved practices in local school business manage- 
ment is essential to the development of a sound educational program, 
Recent trends in increased state and federal support of public secondary 
education have placed a greater responsibility on the principal to devise 
a wise financial program in the area of instruction. Some basic under- 
standings in the field of school finance for the principal are listed below: 


WHAT A SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SCHOOL FINANCE 


1. The secondary school principal should be well acquainted with 
legal provisions of school finance and make a special effort to keep 
informed concerning current financial legislation. 


4 Paul R. Mort, Walter С. Reusser, and John W. Polley, Public School Finance (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), рр. 34-38. 
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. He should be thoroughly acquainted with possible and present 


sources of funds available for all phases of the school program. 


. He should understand the need for careful preparation of all 


phases of the school budget. 


. He should use democratic and cooperative procedures in expedit- 


ing all phases of the financial program. 


. He should make the improvement of the educational program the 


main goal of any expenditure and of school finance in general. 


. He should promote, through every possible means, community 


support for any financial aspect of his program. 


. He should insist on the maintenance of adequate and accurate rec- 


ords for school accounting purposes. 


. He should know the taxable wealth within the attendance area of 


the school. 


· He should be aware of the district’s financial ability to support the 


Schools, the local tax limitations, and the approximate assessed 
valuation of the district. 

He should know the salary schedules for certified and noncertified 
staff members. 

He should be aware of the cost of the school lunch program. 

He should know the cost of transportation of students. 

He should be familiar with the procedure for making purchases. 
He should understand and abide by proper district policy on fi- 
nance. 

He should be familiar with the proper operation of the supply 
room in the school. 

He should understand retirement fund expenditures. 

He should know the best sources of expert advice and consultation 
regarding matters of finance in the event problems arise that can- 
not be resolved. 

He should be aware of any federal financial aid that may be avail- 
able. 

He should understand basic business office procedures. 

He should make a periodic evaluation of the finance program to 
ensure business management improvement and the maintenance 
of high standards of performance. 


Every teacher will be anxious to be given adequate information con- 
cerning the approved business management procedures to be followed 
in the school. Such information, in the form of a policy guide or other 
form, should be provided as follows: 
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Information That Should Be 
Given Teachers Concerning 
School Business Management 


SCHOOL BUDGET 
1 A policy guide that governs all budgeting matters 


2 A condensed version of the current total school budget 


3 A detailed breakdown of the budget approved for the teacher's subjects or 
department, а copy of which might be available in the principal's office 


4 An explanation of ways in which the teacher may participate effectively in 
budgetary improvement through committees, workshops, and so on 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
1 A description of the channels the teacher must follow to obtain necessary 
supplies and equipment 
2 A “supply and equipment” handbook indicating items that are available 
regularly in the stockroom 
3 An understanding of the teacher's responsibility in maintaining school 
equipment properly 
4 A list of approved vendors who will provide additional supply and equip- 
ment information about unusual items 
TEXTBOOKS 
1 A list of approved textbooks and supplementary reading materials for each 


subject 


2 A policy guide for the selection of texts, how they are ordered, how closely 
they must be followed in instructional activities, their life expectancy, and 


the like 


3 An opportunity to become acquainted with new textbooks in the field by 
having samples on display from the publishers 


ACCOUNTING IN STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


1 Information regarding the sources and distribution of student funds 


2 A memorandum describing the required bookkeeping for any school club 
or activity 


3 A guide to acceptable means for raising and expending money for student 
activities 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL OFFICE 


1 A detailed description of the functions and responsibilities of the ad- 
ministrative and clerical staffs 


2 An explanation of the instructional services available to the teacher by 
the school office 


3 A table of organization for basic lines of communication from the teacher 
to the office or vice versa 


4 A listing of required reports expected by the office 


The School Budget 


The typical secondary school budget as administered by the principal 
is based largely on funds available from the district to be used for in- 
structional purposes. The district superintendent or business manager 
generally assumes the responsibility for administering the budget in the 
areas of administration, salaries, plant operation and maintenance, health 
and food services, student transportation, community aid, retirement of 
debts, and capital expenditures, The secondary school principal, in turn, 
is frequently charged with administering the local school budget in the 
area of instruction, including classroom supplies, equipment and text- 
books, and extracurricular activities. If the principal is involved in budg- 
eting for plant maintenance and operation, staff salaries, and other ex- 
penditures, he must be prepared to assume these additional financial 
duties. In any event, the principal should exercise discretion and judg- 
ment in basing the school budget on the educational needs of the sec- 
ondary school population. 

A properly prepared budget furnishes guide lines and safeguards for 
controlling expenditures of school revenues that will adequately meet 
educational needs. Sound budget administration implies a thorough 
knowledge of the school's curriculum, plant, instructional materials, staff 
abilities, and many other detailed phases of the elements that constitute 
a good secondary school program. The budget should represent a plan 
of action that the principal and his staff must undertake in anticipating 
the necessary expenditures for an outstanding instructional program, 
Processing the school budget involves Preparation, presentation, ad- 
ministration, accounting, and appraisal. The basic steps a principal should 
follow in administering the school budget are listed below: 
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Basic Steps the Principal Should 
Follow in Administering 
the School Budget 


PREPARATION 


1 Carefully review the previous year’s budget. 


2 Consult department heads and faculty members as to departmental and 
classroom needs. 


з Estimate anticipated instructional expenses. 


4 Use a suggested instructional allotment guide as to reasonable expenditures 
to expect in each subject area. 


5 Submit a justification statement for all large and unusual requests. 


6 Form a budget committee to review budget requests and make recom- 
mendations. 


7 Prepare the preliminary budget. 


PRESENTATION 

1 Present the detailed budget to the superintendent with a brief version for 
the board of education. 

2 Be prepared to defend all items requested in the budget. 

з Discuss the budget with department heads and teachers, making available 
in the office a master copy for those who wish to review the budget care- 
fully. 

4 Request department heads to attend the budget meeting of the superin- 


tendent and board to answer any specific questions raised regarding the 
necessity of various budget items. 


ADMINISTRATION 


1 Prepare a budget calendar that indicates when various funds will be avail- 


able. 


Adjust the budget for deletions, additions, and reallocations only when 
necessary, 


3 Notify departments as to the allotments they will receive. 


4 Specify responsibility in the expenditure and control of school funds. 
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ACCOUNTING 
1 Properly categorize all purchases. 


2 Appoint a bonded and qualified person to keep detailed records of pur- 
chases, deliveries, and so on, and to maintain books that give an accurate, 
daily account of expenditures and balances. 


3 Require receipts for all expenditures and revenues. 


4 Make an inventory of the stock room and classrooms for permanent and 
expendable items delivered to the school within the current school year. 


5 Have all bookkeeping accounts audited annually, 


APPRAISAL 


1 Carefully analyze the past year’s revenues and expenditures in relation to 
their effectiveness in promoting a good educational program. 


2 Ascertain whether allotments coincided with needs. 
3 Review budget policy for necessary revisions, 


4 Request evaluations from faculty and department heads as to the degree 
of satisfaction with the previous budget. 


5 Forward an “appraisal statement” to the district office regarding recom- 
mendations pertaining to future budgets. 


General Financial Accounting 


All school funds issued to the school by the central district business 
office should be carefully accounted for by the principal. Many states 
make any school officer legally responsible for maintaining a proper ac- 
counting system for all cash receipts and disbursements, Local school ac- 
counting records should show the following information for cash receipts: 
date received, receipt number, description of the source, the amount, and 
the designation as to the credit for the income. Cash disbursement ac- 
counts should show this information: the date the disbursement is made, 
the check number, the payee, the reason for the disbursement, and the 
amount of the payment. Any school employees handling school accounts 
should, of course, be bonded as a protection against the embezzlement 
of funds. No single individual should have the authority to sign checks 
alone. Cosignatures should be required of the principal and some other 
school employee officially designated by the board of education. 

In conclusion, the principal is responsible for all financial matters re- 
lating directly to his school. Several specific policy statements relative to 
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local school finance are suggested below as a guide line to the proper 
accounting of general school funds. 


POLICIES TO FOLLOW IN ACCOUNTING FOR GENERAL SCHOOL FUNDS 


1. All requirements of the state and local school district relative to 
finance should be studied and mastered. 

2. Budgets should be established on the basis of past experience, in- 
ventory records, money available, and future needs. 

3. The staff concerned should be involved in planning the budget. 

4. School requisition forms should be used for all purchases. 

5. The principal must approve all requisitions, and payment should be 
made by district warrant. 

6. Complete and accurate records of business transactions should be 
kept. 

7. Receipts should be issued by the school for all money received. 

8. AII funds should be collected through the office except with special 
authorization. 

9. All money must be deposited with the office by the end of the school 
day. No large sums of money should be retained at the school overnight. 
They should be deposited in a bank. 

10. Whenever possible school purchases should be made from local 
merchants within the district. 

11. Records of damage due to carelessness or willful destruction should 


be made and charges assessed. 
12. There should be an annual auditing of all school finances. 


Supplies and Equipment 


The purchase of school supplies and equipment necessitates procedures 
that will lead to prudent, economic, and satisfactory acquisition of mate- 
rials. The principal, in cooperation with the central business office, should 
specify acceptable supply and equipment standards for the school and 
the proper purchasing procedures to follow. Staff understanding and co- 
operation in the procurement of authorized supplies and equipment at 
reasonable cost is essential. The formulation of a standard supply list 
approved by the board of education does much to assure the appropriate 
control of the quality and quantity of supplies. The utilization of a cen- 
tral district warehouse for the reception and disbursement of supplies 
and equipment aids individual schools in the orderly and economic pro- 
curement of instructional items with little infringement upon school in- 
structional time. Teachers and administrative committees can perform 
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an invaluable service to the school and the district by reviewing supply 
and equipment standards and forwarding their recommendations to the 
district to be considered in making future purchases. 


Textbooks 


Textbook selection, adoption, and control represent a major consid- 
eration for the principal and his faculty. With a wealth of subject mat- 
ter textbooks available on the market, the school staff must exercise a 
high degree of sagacity in selecting the best books for each class, Several 
fine textbook rating sheets for secondary school textbook adoption pur- 
poses are available and should be used as a guide for prudent selection. 
Such elements as subject matter coverage, interest for students, purposes 
for which the text was written, up-to-dateness of the material, and read- 
ing level difficulty are important considerations in arriving at a final de- 
cision. 

Textbooks should be issued to teachers (not to students) by the text- 
book room. Textbook requisition blanks should be completed by the 
teacher, students should sign the box opposite the correct book number, 
and student identification should be made in the book in the event it 
is lost or mislaid. Whenever students transfer to other classes all books 
issued to them should be returned to the textbook room before new ones 
are issued. Textbooks returned by the teacher should be in numerical 
order and any losses or discrepancies should be noted. Covers should be 
required on all textbooks and returned textbooks should be checked care- 
fully as to condition. 


Accounting in Extracurricular Affairs 


Few secondary schools today have simple or negligible student-body 
fund accounts. More likely to be found is an expansive, highly technical 
program for the reception, management, and control of student-activity 
funds. Until a truly free public education is accepted by the public, the 
secondary school will undoubtedly continue to be involved in the super- 
vision of student-body fund financing. Through the adoption of approved 
rules and regulations that assure the proper custodianship of all student- 
body funds the secondary school principal must take every precaution to 
avoid their mismanagement, 

Within reason student-body fund accounting should involve learning 
situations for students in the management and control of individual and 
group funds. The accounting pattern to be followed should lend itself 
to successful use in any secondary school, Such factors as cash collections, 
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expenditures, inventories, taxes, and financial statements should be con- 
sidered in developing a sound accounting system. Figure 17-1 is a good 
example of a student-body accounting form. 

The student-body organization, in cooperation with the faculty spon- 
sor and the principal, should keep close tally on the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all student-body funds. The welfare of the entire student-activity 
program depends upon prudent custodianship of activity funds by stu- 
dents, teachers, clerks, and the administration. 

A study by Wallace, as shown in Table 17-1, indicated the purposes 
of having student-body funds as reported by 173 senior high school prin- 


table 17-1/ 
The Purposes of Having Student-Body Funds, 
as Reported by 173 Senior High School Principals 


Rank order 

as rated by: 

"Cali- Out- 

for- of- 

Number of Me- nia state 

responses,by dian re- re- 

Rank rating steps:” tat- spond- spond- 
order Item “r 2 3 4 5 ing ents ents 


1 AN ACCEPTANCE of а SENSE 

of RESPONSIBILITY for PUBLIC 

FUNDS ПОЗЗ 154 1 1 
2 АМ EXPERIENCE in the VALUE 

of EARNING MONEY for PROJ- 

ECTS INSTEAD of HAVING 

EVERYTHING GIVEN to STU- 

DENTS "FREE" 88 42 27 8 2 116 2 3 
3 RECOGNITION of the DESIR- 

ABILITY of HAVING EVERY RE- 

QUEST APPROVED BEFORE the 

OBLIGATION IS INCURRED 71. 51:291. 8:73. 1194 4 4 


4 RECOGNITION of the NEED for 
an ADEQUATE SYSTEM of RE- 
CORDING 80 51 32 7 4 188 5 2 

5 ELECTION of RESPONSIBLE 
REPRESENTATIVES WHO WILL 
EXERCISE GOOD JUDGMENT 
in the USE of STUDENT-BODY 
FUNDS 67 44 34 12 10 213 3 6 

6 AN EXPERIENCE in the VALUE 
of BUILDING a BUDGET 50 63 38 13 3 214 6 


ка 
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Rank order 
as rated by: 
Cali- Out- 
for- of- 
Number of Me- nia state 
responses, by dian те re- 
Rank rating steps:” rat- spond- spond- 


7 RECOGNITION of the RIGHTS 
of ALL GROUPS WITHIN the 
STUDENT BODY to SHARE the 
PROFITS from ANY STUDENT 
ACTIVITY 54 42 47 14 10 232 7 9 


8 Тһе VALUE of PROVIDING for 
REGULAR REPORTS to STU- 
DENT BODY on POLICY DE- 
CISIONS and CURRENT STATUS 
of FUNDS 4 6 41 16 8 232 9 7 


9 ACCEPTANCE of LIMITATIONS 
IMPOSED by LAW, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE POLICY, and AGEN- 


CIES OUTSIDE the STUDENT. 
BODY 48 51 43 13 11 233 8 10 


10 APPRECIATION that STUDENT- 
BODY FUNDS CAN PURCHASE 
EQUIPMENT or PROVIDE FA- 
CILITIES not PROVIDED by the 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. 59 36 3| 19 23 247 10 8 


Ш EXPERIENCE in REPORTING 
REGULARLY to the ELECTOR- 
ATE to KEEP STUDENTS |М- 


FORMED ABOUT the USE of 
THEIR MONEY 34 50 51 18 22 268 1 1 


12 RECOGNITION of the IMPOR- 
TANCE of PROTECTION by 


BONDING or INSURANCE 24 34 48 30 31 30 12 12 
13 | STUDENT-BODY FUNDS CAN BE: 

USED to EMPLOY ADDITIONAL 

PERSONNEL not AVAILABLE 

THROUGH DISTRICT FUNDS 12 13 25 13103 491 13 13 


* Rank order based on calculated median. 
» Rating steps (column headings): 1—Of great value 

2—Above average in value 

3—Of average value 

4—Below average in value 

5—Lacking in value 
source: C. E. Wallace, "To Have—or Not to Have—Student Body Funds?" California 
Journal of Secondary Education, March 1959, vol. 34, по. 3, рр. 149-150. Reprinted by 
permission of the Journal. 
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cipals. The six items considered of most value were these: acceptance of 
a sense of responsibility for public funds; an experience in the value of 
earning money for projects; recognition of the desirability of having re- 
quests approved before the obligation is incurred; recognition of the 
need for an adequate record system; election of responsible representa- 
tives who will exercise good judgment in the use of student-body funds; 
and experiencing the value of building a budget. Wallace found much 
general agreement among these administrators as to the importance of 
these yalues in student-body accounting. 

Student-body organization accounting requires a double-entry system 
of accounting. A cash receipts journal, a cash disbursements journal, а 
general journal, and a general ledger should be kept. The minutes of 
each meeting of the student-body organization should be retained in a 
permanent file, and the budget for the student-body organizations should 
be made by their governing bodies and submitted to the proper authori- 
ties for approval. Expenditures, too, should be approved by the govern- 
ing board of the student-body organization. Custody of student-organiza- 
tion funds should be given to an employee of the district, and contribu- 
tions to the funds should be supported by statements that show sources, 
amounts, and purposes. The governing board of the district should ap- 
prove membership dues, and the activities of any organization should 
conform to board rules and regulations, Finally, a separate account should 
be maintained for each club or group, and each year a qualified auditor 
should audit the accounts of the student-body organization. 


Managing the School Office 


The secondary school office exists primarily to serve the staff, pupils, 
and visitors to the school. Any individual who enters the school office 
for any purpose should feel that the office personnel not only welcome 
his presence but are anxious to be of service. The operating efficiency of 
the office should be such that it continually gives the appearance of being 
an orderly, businesslike, and friendly place. Records and materials of in. 
terest and value to both teachers and students should be maintained and 
filed so that they are readily available upon request. The efficiency of the 
office in providing school services plays a decisive role in the morale of 
faculty members as they coordinate their teaching functions with the 
numerous requests for recorded information from the office. The central 


5 Accounting Procedures for Student Organizations, Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, vol. 36, no. 5, July 1957. pp. 16-20. 
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administrative office and the board of education will expect the school 
office to be an effective communicator to the faculty of central office ideas 
and desires and to expedite the upward channeling of required district 
reports and records. The school office must continually function as a 
servant of the school, never as a dictator. 

Careful personnel selection procedures should be followed when cleri- 
cal workers are hired to join the office staff. Thorough examination of 
personnel records and other pertinent data aids greatly in the proper 
selection of clerical workers whose personalities and backgrounds sug- 
gest they will do well in school office assignments. Many school systems 
require the completion of certain tests that give proof of the applicant's 
ability to do the work for which she is applying. In-service training op- 
portunities are generally offered to clerical employees as a basis for assist- 
ing them to become oriented to their job more rapidly. The typical school 
clerk or secretary is an individual who has had a thorough training in 
business education during her high school career and occasionally in 
college. 

Secondary school students can take advantage of worthwhile learning 
activities by assisting in the school office as a part of their on-the-job 
training program in business education, Students, however, need guid- 
ance from the administrative staff to attain acceptable clerical standards. 
Student office help should be trained to be courteous, helpful, and re- 
sponsible in carrying out their assigned tasks. 


Food Services 


Approximately a hundred years have elapsed since schools in the 
United States began feeding their pupils. Begun as a philanthropic meas- 
ure to feed undernourished and needy children, the modern nutritional 
program in the typical school represents a great step forward in the im- 
provement of the health services provided today’s youth. Administrators 
now look upon the school lunch program as an important part of the 
total educational program and, therefore, a responsibility of the school 
in making young people conscious of the importance of good health. 


BASIC CONCEPTS FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Nutrition, health, and education for social living should be correlated 
through the development of a good school lunch program. Only those 
foods and beverages that have wholesome, nutritional value should be 
offered pupils, Also, care should be taken to sell only fruit juices, milk, 
or fruit during “snack periods” in the morning or afternoon so as not 
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to interfere with the desire for a regular meal. Food services in the school 
should be organized on a nonprofit basis, with emphasis placed on at- 
tracting as many children as possible to the school lunch program. With- 
out question, a unit lunch should be provided at a most reasonable price 
for those who desire it—one rich in proteins, minerals, vitamins, and 
energy foods. 

Sufficient time for unhurried eating must be allowed so that pupils 
may properly digest their food. At least one faculty member should be 
on duty in the lunchroom to supervise the conduct of pupils and to see 
that everyone has an opportunity to enjoy his meal without interrup- 
tion. Poise, good manners, and enjoyment of one another's company dur- 
ing the meal should be stressed as a valuable learning tool for secondary 
school students. 


THE LUNCHROOM 


In appraising the adequacy of the lunchroom facilities, the school ad- 
ministrator must consider the number of students who require food зегу- 
ices, the space requirements necessary to feed an optimum number of 
students, the expenditures that are provided to operate the program, and 
the suitability of the equipment available for it. Provisions should be 
made to feed at least one third of the student body during one or more 
lunch periods. Space requirements show that for 300 to 500 students to 
be served at one time, the lunchroom area should range from 3000 to 
5000 square feet; the kitchen area from 600 to 800 square feet; and the 
storage area from 80 to 100 square feet. For 100 to goo students to be 
served at one time these figures would prevail: lunchroom—1000 to 3000 
square feet; kitchen—250 to 600 square feet; and storage—6o to 80 square 
feet. 

Many school lunchroom operations find the following breakdown of 
expenditures: food, бо to уо percent; personnel costs, 20 to 30 percent; 
and miscellaneous costs, 5 to 15 percent. In most school districts the cost 
of housing and equipping a school lunchroom is paid from district funds. 
Generally, utilities and insurance are also paid from district funds while 
food and food handling costs are paid from cafeteria funds. Salaries, if 
possible, should be paid from district funds. 

Large equipment for the kitchen should include a dishwasher, a me- 
chanical mixer, a potato peeler, an institutional range, a refrigerator, 
sinks, and a steam cooker. Basic cleaning and maintenance materials 
should be part of the lunchroom and kitchen equipment; cash registers, 
office equipment, menu boards, work carts, and the like should be avail- 
able for the lunchroom and the manager's office. 


—""-—-.-—-—-—-*-—-————uv-———————————-——— “~ ——M 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOOD SERVICES 


Supervising the lunchroom staff in the planning, organizing, prepar- 
ing, and serving of attractive, nutritious meals is a basic administrative 
responsibility. All nutritional experiences at school should provide a 
functional learning experience for students, and the administrator must 
seek the cooperation of the faculty and community in supporting the 
program. Federal, state, and local regulations must be complied with in 
the development and conduct of the food service program. Without fail, 
a daily check should be made by the principal or his assistant to deter- 
mine that the lunchroom is functioning smoothly and that it is being 
maintained as a clean, pleasant, and attractive place in which children 
assemble for their noon meal. The lunchroom may be scheduled for 
large-group classroom situations when there is no interference with set- 
ting it up for lunch or cleaning it afterward. Both the medical officer 
and the school nurse should be consulted for advice on the effectiveness 
of the lunch program, and asked to assist in the health education pro- 
gram for those who prepare and serve the food, to identify pupils who 
are suffering from malnutrition and need daily hot lunches, and to pro- 
vide in-service education to the staff on the benefits of the lunch program 
as it affects the physical and emotional health of children. 


Student Transportation 


Bus transportation is often a major responsibility of any secondary 
school whose students are forced to commute two or more miles each 
way. The school schedule and the activity program must be designed 
around transportation schedules if a significant proportion of students 
commutes to and from school daily. 

The principal of the school is responsible for the issuance of all bus 
passes. His office should submit a separate list of students for each bus 
route, giving the first and last name, grade, and address of those eligible. 
The principal should report to the district office amy necessary changes 
in bus schedules at least forty-eight hours prior to the initiation of such 
change of service. 

Any students who engage in disorderly conduct or persistently refuse 
to recognize the authority of the driver should be denied school bus trans- 
portation. Each eligible pupil should have a proper bus pass signed by 
the principal and checked by the driver against a validated list. In gen- 
eral, few districts provide bus transportation during the summer school 


session. 
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The bus driver should be responsible for the orderly conduct of the 
pupils he transports. He should be able to meet and deal with secondary 
school students and to maintain their respect. Some districts require their 
bus drivers to be uniformed as a means of identifying them as well as 
dignifying the position. The driver, of course, should be able to meet 
all the technical requirements for the job and should have a safe driv- 
ing record. 

Three types of services are usually maintained by the district for pupil 
transportation: home-to-school transportation, educational field trips 
during school hours, and special trips after school hours, such as athletic 
excursions, board and staff visitations, and the like. 
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part five / challenge 


Part Five focuses on the challenges confronting the administrator and 
the secondary school in the areas of school-community relations, evalua- 
and the future of secondary school administration. Chap- 
ch school-community relations can be im- 
practice in this area. Various 
Chapter 19, with emphasis 
en of basic self-evalua- 
or in or- 


tion programs, 
ter 18 examines ways in whi 
proved and presents many examples of good 
types of evaluation programs are treated in 
on self-appraisal and self-study. Descriptions are giv 
tion and accreditation programs as a guide to the administrat 
ganizing his school for such studies. The book concludes on a high tone 
of optimism for the future in secondary school administration. The final 
chapter presents imaginative and comprehensive ideas on the challenge 
and future expectations of secondary school administration in the new 


era. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
chapter 18| AND THE COMMUNITY 


School administrators have long sought panaceas that would guarantee 
the patronage of important groups in the community in favorable times 
as well as during periods of crisis. No serious-minded educator would ever 
question the right of the people, through their representatives, to make 
reasonable and prudent demands upon the program of “their” school. 
Local control of education formulates the only acceptable basic premise 
on which mass public secondary education can exist, and the best public 
relations device is a good school that demonstrates outstanding classroom 
instructional programs. 


Improving School-Community Relations 


CONCEPTS AND PURPOSES OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The secondary school administrator must be aware of the ever-present 
desire of parents and the community to be informed about the school 
and its program. “The community needs the school as much as the school 
needs the community” is a truism that is frequently overlooked by high- 
pressure administrative personnel who feel continually on the defensive 
concerning community acceptance of the school and its administrative 
leadership. Well-established direct lines of communication from the 
school to the home provide dramatic evidence of the secondary school’s 
search for academic excellence and citizenship development for its stu- 
dent population. “Playing by ear” is no longer an acceptable avenue for 
the school to follow in balancing its program to meet the terms of public 
acceptance. 

The faculty of the secondary school should hav 
mented statement concerning its own concept of good school-community 
relations. All such policy statements should place the school in its proper 
perspective as a defender of community interests and a proprietor in 
planning the school’s program cooperatively. with the community. A 
community excited over its school and its future will never allow that 
school to be removed from the community orbit. The school faculty must 
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promote this typically American relationship by preparing such state- 
ments as needed to assure the community of a coordinated school-com- 
munity plan of action. 


AN ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 


An investigation by Robert Bullock was concerned with the identifica- 
tion of critical areas of administrative behavior and factors essential to 
successful school-community leadership.1 Bullock studied several com- 
munity characteristics the school administrator should know: What is 
the general level of approval or disapproval of the school program and 
who approves or disapproves? What kind of educational program does 
the community believe in or want and what is the educational enlight- 
enment of the community? What is the community attitude toward teach- 
ers and administrators as an occupational class? How receptive is this 
community to change and innovation? These questions are among the 
important concerns of school administrators who cannot work long in a 
community without becoming aware of some community attitudes in 
such matters. 

Among Bullock’s findings were these: go percent of the 729 community 
respondents agreed that school administrators should provide parents 
of children attending school information about the needs and shortcom- 
ings of the schools; over 92 percent believed that teachers and parents 
should be encouraged to help in formulating school policies; over go 
percent thought there was little danger that parent-teacher organizations 
are likely to become troublesome pressure groups; managers, officials, and 
proprietors showed high approval of the school programs, high educa- 
tional enlightenment, and high esteem for teachers; craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers were lowest in approval of the school; college- 
educated, under fifty years of age, and residents five years or less were 
high in approval of the local educational program; disapprovers thought 
that fundamental skills are not taught as well as formerly, that there 
is a need for more vocational emphasis, that more stress should be placed 
upon adult manners, obedience, and drill, that course content should 
have some direct relation to students’ life problems, that there should be 
greater flexibility and adaptability to the individual pupil needs in the 
school program, and that more out-of-school experiences should be pro- 


r Robert P. Bullock, School-Community Attitude Analysis for Educational Adminis- 
trators (Columbus: The School-Community Development Study Monograph Series No. 
7, The Ohio State University, 1959), pp. 1-112. 
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vided in connection with instruction; 96 percent took the view that ad- 
ministrators should welcome discussions and conferences with parents; 
less than half denied that school administrators appeared to yield or 
“kowtow” to influential persons; there was considerable agreement upon 
the need for more school spaces, a larger number of schoolrooms, the in- 
adequacy of present. buildings and facilities, and the necessity for the 
improvement of the school plant as a prerequisite to a better educational 
program. j 

"This study demonstrated the need for school administrators to develop 
an extrasensitivity that enables them to know intuitively the feelings and 
attitudes of both the articulate and the less articulate community groups. 
Long residence and intimate acquaintance increases the administrator's 
knowledge of the community he serves. In the interim he must, however, 
develop instruments and techniques that promote easy, rapid acquisi- 
tion of knowledge concerning school administrative practices that will 
strengthen good school-community relations. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE SCHOOL TO THE CENTRAL 
OFFICE IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS > 


In most school systems the superintendent, or someone on his staff, is 
responsible for planning and directing a systematic communication effort 
at the district level. The superintendent is directly responsible for many 
public statements and many public appearances and must be responsible 
for staff action in this area. 

Recognizing that no one person can transmit all useful messages to all 
desirable locations, the superintendent must rely heavily on principals 
and school faculties for getting most of the total job done. The principal 
is the key person at the school level who must attend all school faculty 
meetings, meet with many of the school groups, and prepare much of 
the materials needed to keep faculty members and other citizens well in- 
formed. 

Because the need for adequate communication planning is great and 
because effective execution is time-consuming, today's superintendent is 
delegating considerable responsibility to assistant superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals. These administrative personnel, in cooperation 
with committees, develop ideas and materials that increase the com- 
munication efficiency of the school and the district. The principal is di- 


2 Adapted from Gordon McCloskey, Education and the Public Understanding (New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1959), PP- 268-273. 
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rectly involved by stimulating improvement in parent-teacher conferences 
and pupil reporting; by assisting in the preparation of public reports, 
study guides, fact sheets, news releases, and form letters; and by meeting 
with civic groups, organizing discussion groups, and helping teachers with 
television and radio presentations and public appearances. 

The principal should have a working knowledge of communication 
principles and procedures. He should relate his communication activities 
to those of the central office. He should provide the superintendent with 
an accurate analysis of the facts relating to the success or failure of the 
school in various program areas that can be welded into an effective com- 
munication plan of action. The superintendent should work directly with 
principals and school faculties through administrative staff conferences, 
meetings with the faculties of all buildings, and dissemination of mate- 
rials for use by school faculties. The principal, in turn, is responsible for 
faculty leadership in promoting public understanding of the school. The 
direct contact that principals have with parents and oraganizations 
through personal and written communication has great effect upon the 
public’s attitude about the school. Only the closest coordination between 
the principal and the central office in planning, directing, and evaluat- 
ing the school’s public communication program can be permitted. All 
important and timely school matters should be communicated to the 
public on a carefully considered basis through cooperative school and cen- 
tral office action. 


OBLIGATIONS OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Long ago school faculties accepted the concept of partnership in edu- 
cation with the home. School staffs tried diligently to identify their pur- 
poses of education with those of parents and the general public. School 
personnel have met their obligations through their willingness to meet 
on a face-to-face basis with members of the community, to invite parents 
and others into the school to witness the curriculum in action, and to 
be guided by critical appraisals of the school and the quality of its work. 
The principal, as the school’s leader, must utilize every means at his 
command to inform the public as to the school’s progress and to inte- 
grate interested community groups as members of a working team who 
are intelligently involved in assisting the faculty in planning an improved 
educational program, 

Many examples of fine school-community relations are to be found in 
every school system. A few such examples of administrative ability in 
better community relations are listed below: 
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Examples of Administrative Activity 
in Improving Community Relations 


ORIENTATION 


A In the spring parents and incoming students are extended an invitation to 
the school’s “get-acquainted night.” 


B On the agenda are 
1 discussion of curriculums, extracurricular activities, and counseling serv- 
ices 
explanation of required homework 
discussion of pertinent school policies 
a tour of the campus 
distribution of student handbooks 


EDUCATION ENTERTAINS BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


A In order that business and industry may understand “what is going on in 
our schools,” the superintendent conducts a program entitled “Education 
Entertains Business and Industry.” 


oR о ю 


B This program involves 
1 committees composed of both the school staff and representatives from 
industry and business to determine specific objectives of the program 
2 cooperation and active participation of principals and teachers in 
planning the program 
3 a luncheon or meeting preceding or following the visitations to allow 
for clarification and exchange of ideas 


PASSING A BOND ISSUE 
A In urging the passing of a bond issue, it is asserted that advantageous 
community relations and “backing” can be assured by good administrative 
procedures. 
B These procedures are 
1 including community representatives in initial educational organization 


and planning 
2 disseminating pertinent information to the community through per- 


sonal appearances, printed materials, radio, television, and newspapers 
3 conducting house-to-house canvasses through the PTA 
4 providing transportation to the polls 


GRADE-LEVEL MEETINGS 


A In associating the community with the aims of a specific grade level, it is 
suggested that a week of meetings be designated for this purpose at the 
beginning of the year. 
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B This program includes 
1 presentation in panel form of objectives of curricula by teachers of one 
specific grade level 
2 discussion of the course of study by teachers 
3 provision of time in which parents may ask questions 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COORDINATOR OR COMMITTEE 


A In order that the community may be adequately informed of the progress, 
activities, and problems of its school, a public relations coordinator or 
committee is suggested as advantageous. 


B Duties of such a coordinator or committee should be to disseminate ma- 
terials and information concerning the school to the community through 
the utilization of 

television 

radio 

lectures 

research bulletins 

newspapers 


[2 о ю н 


Every administrator wants to be sure that his faculty has ап apprecia- 
tion of the importance of good public relations and is alert to oppor- 
tunities to win community support. There are several specific sugges- 
tions the principal might give: know the community, participate in com- 
munity affairs, occasionally bring community resource people into the 
classroom, and learn to know as many parents of students as possible. 

The most effective individual in managing school-community rela- 
tions is the principal, who must be responsible for maintaining good 
school-community relations, interpret the school to the community and 
the community to the faculty, and actively organize effective groups in 
the community who work well with the school and its program. 


UTILIZATION OF DIVERSIFIED MEDIA 


Every community responds differently to the image of the school that 
forms in the public mind through the many avenues of mass media. The 
school administrator who stands for excellence in classroom instructional 
methods and content and who forcefully defends the right of his faculty 
to promote academic achievement finds little difficulty in developing in 
the public an appreciation of the secondary school that "stands on its 
own two feet." Figure 18-1 illustrates some public relations techniques 
and their use by teachers, Several other communication lanes are avail- 
able to such an administrator to convey to the public the aims of the 
School, its program of studies, special services available to pupils, and 
its carefully calculated plan of action for over-all school improvement. 
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School newspapers, radio and television programs, the yearbook, motion 
pictures, and school-community clubs are important avenues to better 
public relations. 
THREE-YEAR PROGRESS REPORT 

The progress report of a secondary school is one of the finest ways to 
describe honestly and completely the educational progress that has been 


made in the past three years. A good report highlights the gains made 
by the administration, faculty, noncertificated staff, and the student body 


met 
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Newsletters 
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Parent-teacher conferences 
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Laymen as resource persons 


Class-community project 


Room-parent organization 


Parent-teacher organization 
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ZZZ. Percentage of teachers considering them effective 


RB Percentage of teachers using them 
Fig. 18-1 
Public Relations Techniques and Their Use. 


Source: NEA Research Bulletin, "Teachers View Public Relations," 
Vol. 37, no. 2, April 1959, p. 39. Reprinted by permission. 
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—gains that reflect pride in the school and the community. Such factors 
as outstanding achievements, enrollments, pilot programs, summer school, 
and subject area developments can be described effectively and succinctly. 
These facts are what the public wants to know and the principal must 
convey this information periodically through such a report distributed 
to parents and the community. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


In addition to the three-year progress report, the principal should 
make an annual report that covers one or two school topics in depth. 
This report should be developed by a special committee that carefully 
studies and evaluates what is being accomplished in such areas as cur- 
riculum development, improvement of attendance, the growth of the 
student scholarship program, and the action research being pursued by 
the faculty and administration. Reports of this nature should receive ade- 
quate publicity so that the community will realize that the school staff 
is genuinely interested in orderly, progressive change in the fashioning of 
a better school program. 


Examples of Good School-Community Relations 


The school must do its best to interpret its program to the public if 
it wishes to gain understanding and acceptance. No single avenue of 
public relations can possibly be effective by itself. Each school must ex- 
amine the community media for public relations open to it, the person- 
nel who have unusual ability to "get the school's Story across" to the 
public, and the ways in which the entire school faculty and student body 
can effectively take part in the public relations program. Inasmuch as 
good public relations is a two-way process, the school should seek ways 
in which the public can be brought into the school as well as just being 
made aware of it. 

Every school throughout the nation uses a variety of public relations 
techniques, each in its own way, to inform the community of its activi- 
ties and to gather important information as to what the public thinks 
the school ought to be doing or accomplishing. The public relations prac- 
tices described below indicate some of the successful techniques utilized 
in American schools today. 

Parental Visits. In Winona (Minnesota) the schools close each fall and 
spring, one-half day at each time, for scheduled conferences, The "open 
door" policy states that an agreement with industry and business has been 
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reached so that workers can be excused for a two-hour period once each 
year to visit the school without loss of pay. 

Ashley Valley Junior High School (Vernal, Utah) invites groups of 
homeroom parents to visit the school every Wednesday. A short meeting 
is held with the principal and the student body officers before all class- 
rooms are visited. Pictures of each visiting group of parents are published 
in the local paper. 

Student Scheduling Conferences. Warsaw (Indiana) Junior High School 
holds individual conferences with parents during the second semester at 
the time courses are chosen for the next year. This conference is pre- 
ceded by at least one conference with the pupil. In the conferences with 
parents interest and aptitude tests are interpreted and the curriculums 
are explained and discussed. The response of parents to this program has 
been excellent. 

Teacher-Parent Grade Report Conferences. Lovell (Wyoming) High 
School schedules, at the end of the first and third nine-week periods, a 
half-hour conference between the homeroom teacher and the parents of 
each student, The classroom teachers write comments about the students 
they teach and give these comments to the homeroom teacher to be used 
in the conference. At Woodward Junior High School (St. George, Utah), 
which uses a similar technique, 95 percent of the parents attend these 
conferences. 

Complimentary Reports by Teachers. West Junior High School (Lan- 
sing, Michigan) has all teachers make at least three telephone calls each 
semester to parents complimenting them on their child’s work, progress, 
or personality growth. Positive approval of this type results in gratitude 
on the part of parents and improved school morale. 

College Preparatory Student-Parent Conferences. Wilder Junior High 
School (Piqua, Ohio) calls, together with their parents, ninth-graders who 
have indicated their desire to go to college but who are doing C average 
work or less. At this time a discussion is held concerning college require- 
ments, competition, and causes of success and failure. Every parent 
reached attended this meeting. 

Parental “Buzz Sessions.” Walnut Junior High School (Grand Island, 
Nebraska) once or twice a year invites parents in for a “buzz session.” 
A parent steering committee of twelve, in conjunction with a teacher 
committee, determines the problems parents might like to discuss. A 
questionnaire is then sent to the parents for their further suggestions. 
From these replies a tentative, brief outline is prepared for use at the 
meeting, Parents first meet in the auditorium for a ten-minute briefing 
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by the principal. Following this they are assigned by lot to “buzz session" 
groups of not more than twenty, with a parent leader. Teachers are dis- 
tributed equally among the groups. After this discussion period the 
groups come together again for refreshments and a summary of con- 
clusions reached in the various groups. These summaries are filed for 
future use in determining school policy. 

The Kaffeeklatsch. Wantagh (New York) Public Schools has adopted 
the chain-letter idea, combined with the popular Kaffeeklatsch, as a 
means of informing the citizens of the school’s activities. Several PTA 
women organized their own coffee hour, inviting parents in their neigh- 
borhood to attend. Suggestions were made by the guests as to pertinent 
questions and problems; representatives of the school system were then 
selected to attend a follow-up coffee hour with these groups. More than 
$00 parents attended these meetings. 

Parents Assist in School Functions. Robertson School (Belfast, Maine) 
makes a practice of asking all parents to participate in assisting with one 
of the school functions during the school year. The response has been ех- 
cellent, for 95 percent of the parents assist the school in this manner. 
Home Visitation. Sam Houston Junior High School (Amarillo, Texas) 
sponsors two half-day sessions, one each semester, for teachers to visit in 
the homes. The school also sponsors a Business-Education Day, at which 
time teachers visit various industries in the community. 

Curriculum. Workshop. Chester (Illinois) Community Unit holds an 
annual workshop for all teachers in which parents, board members, and 
some students are invited to participate. Some phase of the curriculum 
or educational services is discussed at this time. A general community 
understanding is developed concerning any curricular improvement be- 
fore it is included in the school program. 

"Know Your Community" Projects. Willmar (Minnesota) Public School 
utilizes the community to enrich the curriculum, The ninth-grade social 
studies classes pursue a unit of work entitled "Knowing Our Community." 
Committees of the students choose the center of community interest they 
wish to explore. After carefully planned studies, committee reports are 
given to the class as a whole. Oral presentations, tape recordings, pictures, 
charts, diagrams, and other media are used. In this manner the school 
helps "bridge the gap" between itself and the community and demon- 
strates the manner in which students can become more effective citizens 
in the community. 

Student Work Exhibits. Trenton (Missouri) Junior High School has 
teachers save samples of work that students have completed during the 
school year. In April an open house is held during the afternoon and 
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evening of one day, when the work is exhibited in classrooms and parents 
are invited to come to the school. Both teachers and students explain the 
work to the parents. Coffee and cake are served during this period. 
Principal’s Newsletter. Mt. Jumbo School (Juneau, Alaska) periodically 
publishes a newsletter, “The Principal Reports to the Parents." Changes 
in policies, schedules, school rules and regulations, and other matters are 
discussed. Between report card periods the teachers send form letters to 
parents of children needing special help entitled "It's Time to Get To- 
gether.” These letters state the teacher's interest in the child, the special 
help required, suggest a conference date and time, and make provision 
for the parent's reply. 

Board of Education Meetings. Snohomish (Washington) Junior High 
School presents, on invitation, information concerning teaching prac- 
tices and curricular offerings to the board of education at one of the 
latter's monthly meetings. This procedure greatly assists the board of 
education in becoming better informed as to the progress being made in 
the school's program. 

Mothers’ Day Visitation. Sudlow Junior High School (Davenport, Iowa) 
has for many years had a Mothers' Day early in May, at which time 250 
to 300 mothers go to classes with their children for all or part of the day. 
A luncheon is served the mothers at noon. 

School Pamphlet. In Carrollton (Georgia) a pamphlet is sent to every 
parent at the beginning of the year to explain all school requirements 
and policies. Greater parental understanding of the school program has 
resulted from this procedure. 


Studying the Community 
LOCAL COMMUNITY PLANNING GROUPS 


'The United States Supreme Court decision on desegregation in 1954 
is typical of the public's concern over education in the 1950's and 1960's. 
Although the desegregation dispute was somewhat regional, many com- 
munities everywhere began to question their own practices in relation to 
the kind and amount of education that was available to all children in 
the local district. From Maine to Hawaii educational opportunities for 
all minority groups became a current topic in school plarining groups. 

Local community planning groups have proven to be exceptionally 
useful in assisting school administrators to clarify the needs of the com- 
munity to the school. These groups, too, have been most helpful in en- 
couraging school personnel to offer or extend work experience opportuni- 
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ties in the school and the community. Such topics as these have been 
effectively explored by citizen groups: organizing for improved schools, 
advertising school needs, working with all the communications media, 
obtaining good teachers, improving teaching materials, inventorying the 
curricular program, utilizing school plant facilities better, and so on. 

Perhaps the greatest task of the secondary school in community rela- 
tions is to identify, challenge, and gather into already existing commu- 
nity groups those aggressive local critics who should be given the op- 
portunity to study constructively the function and operation of the 
school. Citizen groups who are action-minded are forming in greater 
numbers throughout the nation to act as fact-finding agencies with the 
responsibility of reporting to the school and the board of education in 
an advisory capacity. Responsible financial support, adequate housing, 
and sufficient pupil personnel services are but a few of the areas that can 
be studied profitably by these local groups. 


MAKING COMMUNITY SURVEYS SUCCESSFUL 


A community attitude and opinion survey was conducted recently in 
the adjoining Michigan school districts of Pinconning and Standish- 
Sterling? The communities were divided into segments, each containing 
six to ten dwelling units. From these residential segments certain blocks 
were randomly selected for interviewing. Questionnaires were prepared 
for the volunteer interviewers, who were instructed at special meetings. 
The findings of the Pinconning and Standish-Sterling study indicated 
that people have insufficient information about their schools, mathe- 
matics and language programs are little understood, discipline should be 
more strict, science instruction is being emphasized, suggestions of par- 
ents are welcomed by teachers and administrators, vocational preparation 
of students needs upgrading, too much attention is being given to athletics 
(a minority response), holding public informational meetings for explain- 
ing school problems is a good idea, and more attention should be given 
mathematics, counseling and college preparation, teaching problems, 
spelling, discipline, reading, and writing. 

Since the survey was made, more emphasis at the secondary level has 
been placed on vocational education, college preparation, and English. 
Certain policies relative to the administration and operation of athletics 
and instrumental music have been altered. Also, additional stress has 
been placed upon improving teacher selection and student-teacher rela- 


3 Per A. Wickstrom and Eugene N. Spencer, “Why Community Surveys Fail and What 
Steps to Follow to Make Them Successful," The Nation's Schools, vol. 71, no. 2, Febru- 


ary 1963, pp. 63-64. 
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tionships. Citizen committees have been studying how the educational 
programs might be improved and additional means of financial support 
might be tapped. The survey results have provided stimulus and back- 
ground for these studies. 


STAFF PLANNING AND STUDIES 


With lay participation in school affairs on the upswing, the adminis- 
trator must exercise care not to overlook the dynamic potential of edu- 
cational leadership found in faculty groups. Admittedly, instructional 
excellence in the classroom is a cornerstone of educational merit. Many 
faculties, however, are not satisfied with superiority found only in iso- 
lated class situations throughout the campus. Professional concern over 
all school activities contributes much to faculty interest in school-wide 
improvement of all aspects of education: instruction, buildings, ma- 
terials, special services, and many other phases of schoolwork. Many fac- 
ulties have voluntarily initiated studies designed to promote improved 
educational services. A self-study evaluation program by the faculty does 
much to improve the learning program by actively involving it in evaluat- 
ing both the classroom program and the program of the entire school. 


ENLISTING HELP FROM STATE AND NATIONAL SOURCES 


Few prominent state and national education groups exist that are not 
prepared to offer direct, responsible, and prompt assistance to local 
schools and school districts that require help in studying the community 
and its relationship to the educational program. State teachers associa- 
tions generally assign an ethics commission to work with schools in which 
community antagonisms have arisen. State departments of education 
provide consultants who are particularly adept at working with school- 
community groups and who have the ability to reinforce the purposes, 
function, and coordination of these two agencies. The National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Association of School Administrators, 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the National 
Association of Professors of Educational Administration, and many other 
national professional groups engage in research and consultation to im- 
prove the role of the school in relation to the community. The National 
Citizens Commission for Better Schools is an outstanding example of a 
lay group that is devoted to assisting each community to realize the im- 
portance of its schools and to prod it into improving its school system. 
State and national professional organization literature shows secondary 
school principals how to use the services of these state and national com- 


munity groups. 
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Cooperating Community Groups 


Every school seeks the cooperation and goodwill of its neighboring 
community groups. The leadership structure of any community, of course, 
is difficult to identify. Studies have shown that the school must be pre- 
pared to coordinate its efforts with many separate yet friendly groups: 
the PTA, citizens’ advisory committees, parent study groups, coordinat- 
ing council, and many service and civic organizations. Only through con- 
tinuous contact with these groups and deep understanding of their in- 
terest in and concern with the school’s program can the administrator 
expect to secure community support. 

The secondary school principal will usually find that the community is 
interested in supporting its schools. Formal leadership offered the school 
by regional, state, and national organizations often leaves community 
leaders with the feeling that the real power structure affecting the schools 
rests outside the school district’s boundaries, Shared responsibilities be- 
tween school and community groups are a formidable yet rewarding 
challenge to the secondary school principal. The administrator with his 
‘faculty must ascertain the kinds of shared school-community activity that 
will develop a warm and friendly concern in the community for the 
school. Community utilization of the school by the PTA, the adult edu- 
cation program, parent-sponsored youth groups, and other school-oriented 
organizations does much to win sustained community support. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The “open door” policy for the school is best seen in its parent-teacher 
association's organization. Foes of the public school find а strong adversary 
in the PTA and its program. The PTA has long had an enviable тери- 
tation of being an organization that sets the stage for a common meeting 
ground between parents and faculty. The national headquarters of the 
PTA has insisted that local PTA organizations do not interfere with the 
administration of the secondary school. The PTA represents parents’ in- 
terest in the school and provides an open and €asy communication chan- 
nel through which the constructive suggestions and ideas of parents can 
reach the faculty and administration. Parents’ interest in the curriculum, 
in discipline, in school social activities, and in the quality of classroom 
teaching can be nourished and satisfied through a healthy, well-organized 
PTA organization. In the secondary school PTA meetings are frequently 
held in the evening to provide an opportunity for working parents to 
participate actively. Open House nights, interesting programs on challeng- 
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ing school subjects, and social activities provide strong incentives to 
parents to maintain active membership in the PTA while their children 
are attending the secondary school. Teachers and administrators also 
greatly profit from active participation in the PTA program. 


CITIZEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Citizens’ advisory committees are of comparatively recent origin. Since 
1950 such groups have assisted communities in solving immediate prob- 
lems that face secondary schools. Given proper school leadership and 
granted professional respect by the school agency to which it is reporting, 
the citizens’ committee can provide a responsible service to the school 
and community at large. 

Citizens’ committees have firmly established themselves as productive 
instruments for promoting better school-community understanding. Citi- 
zens’ committees will be more creative if they are given some guide lines 
under which to work: 


1. The committee should be sponsored by the board of education. 

2. The choice of members should be made in terms of the task to be per- 
formed. Businessmen might well advise on a matter of business policy; 

representatives of the total community, on long-range planning. 

3. Selection of members may be made by the board of education or by a 
selection committee named by the board. In either case members chosen 
should be people who command the respect of others and have the repu- 
tation of being able to do their own thinking. 

4. Members should be chosen as representative of the school community 
rather than of organizations. 

5. Only people who are willing to give time a 
committee should be selected. 

6. The committee should be given the problem, not the answer; it should 

be asked, not told. 

The committee should choose its own leadership and organize its mem- 

bership in what it believes to be the most effective way to get the job 

done. 

8. The committee should be provided with a suitable meeting place, ade- 
quate resource material, and qualified resource personnel. Resource 

people may be drawn from the local professional staff, from the state 
department of education, or from a nearby college or university. 

9. It should be fully understood that recommendations will be made by 
the committee only after all the available pertinent facts have been ob- 
tained, analyzed, and interpreted. 

10. The recommendations of the committee should be presented to the 

board in a written report, which includes the reasoning behind each 


recommendation. 
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11. After the board has had time to study the report, it should meet with the 
citizens committee to discuss recommendations and implications. 


- 12. Finally, the committee should be assured that, while it is entirely ad- 
visory in nature, its recommendations will be given full consideration as 
a basis for board action.* 


PARENT STUDY GROUPS 


The closer the parent is to the school the greater his interest in its pro- 
gram. This concept is the basis on which many parent study groups are 
organized, for such groups are a means of encouraging responsive parents 
to learn more about the school and the task it is attempting to perform 
for the community and its youth. Parent study groups are often short- 
term affairs and spend several weeks in studying, discussing, and achiev- 
ing a better understanding of some phase or phases of the curriculum in 
which several members are interested. Frequently meeting at the school, 
these groups may or may not conclude their activities with a written 
report or specific recommendations to the school. Many schools organize 
such meetings to allow parents to understand one particular phase of 
the school's curriculum as well as to explain the ways in which the school 
is carrying out its educational program. 


THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 


The coordinating council is found only infrequently in secondary 
school communities. The typical council consists of representatives from 
many community organizations and agencies that are interested in the 
improvement of all phases of community life. Representatives from city 
hall, the boy scouts, the YMCA, the police department, church groups, 
and many other agencies compose the council's membership. The twenty 
to twenty-five members may hold monthly meetings, at which time a 
thorough discussion of community plans and problems is undertaken. 
The school representative is afforded an excellent opportunity to discuss 
the school's plans, needs, and problems, which later can be disseminated 
to the various community groups through their representatives at the 
meeting. The school representative, in turn, can inform school officials 
about basic community projects and aspirations and the school can thus 
try to coordinate its activities with those of the community. The coordi- 
nating council is thus an excellent instrument for promoting school- 
community cooperation and solidifying community support and under- 
standing of the school. z 


4 Merle В: Sumption, “Don’t Tell Them, Ask Them,” reprinted with permission 
from The Nation’s Schools, vol. 62, no. 4, October 1958, P- 75. Copyright 1958, The 
Modern Hospital Publishing Company, Chicago. All rights reserved. 
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SERVICE AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The Rotary Club, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, Soroptimists, and other 
service organizations are but a few of the many service and professional 
groups who maintain a constant interest in the school. Service clubs 
frequently have a permanent educational committee whose function it 
is to inform its members about the school program and to integrate the 
club's program with it. Some service organizations, such as the Kiwanis, 
support a permanent secondary school age youth group (Key Club) whose 
goal is to foster adolescent leadership in and service to the community. 

Community civic organizations, such as the Boys’ Club, YMGA, Young 
Republican and Young Democratic organizations, and many women’s 
clubs are vitally concerned for the school and its function in developing 
tomorrow’s civic leaders, These groups, which have shown a positive in- 
terest in youth groups, are able to render immediate assistance to second- 
ary schools in the event of crisis or need: 5 


Allied Youth—This organization works primarily with teen-agers on 
the senior high school level, presenting to them honest, unemotional 
facts about drinking, and helping them to meet the social pressures con- 
stantly urging them to drink. 

The American Red Cross—The main objectives of the organization 
are good health, intelligent citizenship, international understanding, 
appreciation of the ideals of service, and learning how to give service in 
an organized way. 

American Youth Hostels—The stated purpose is "To help persons, 
especially young people, to a greater knowledge, understanding, and love 
of the world." 

The Boy Scouts of America—As stated in its constitution, the purpose 
is “to promote through organization and cooperation with other agencies, 
the ability of boys to do things for themselves and others, to train them 
in scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and 
kindred virtues." f t 

Boys Clubs of America—The program stresses physical education, 
health, camping, musical groups, and various forms of entertainment. 

Boys’ State and Girls’ State—This organization promotes citizenship by 
practical experience with the principles of governmental organization, 
particularly state and local. : 

The Camp Fire Girls—This organization provides an opportunity for 
personal development by means of leisure-time activities, enriching ex- 


5 Adapted from M. Van Pool, “The School and Other Youth Serving Agencies,” Bul- 
letin of the NASSP, vol. 36, no. 184, February 1952, pp. 94-111. 
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periences, cultivation of skills, and practice in democratic living. One of 
its goals is to help its members become self-reliant, happy individuals, 
and responsible members of society. 

4-H Clubs—These clubs help rural boys and girls develop desirable 
ideals and standards for farming, homemaking, community life, and citi- 
zenship. 

Future Business Leaders of America—This organization provides stu- 
dents with technical abilities and information and equips them for com- 
munity leadership. 

Future Farmers of America—This organization has several goals: to 
strengthen the farm boy's confidence in himself and his works, to create 
and nurture a love of country life, to improve rural homes and surround- 
ings, to encourage cooperation, to promote thrift, to improve scholarship, 
and to encourage organized recreation. 

Future Homemakers of America—An appreciation of the joys and satis- 
factions of homemaking and an understanding of the democratic way of 
life are two goals of this group. 

Future Teachers of America—The purpose of the FTA in high school 
is exploratory, prevocational, and character-forming. 

Junior Achievement Inc.—This organization tries to give young people 
a practical understanding of the present-day American system of business. 

The Girl Scouts—Members are encouraged to become happy, well- 
balanced persons and active, responsible citizens; and to serve society by 
being good members of the family, community, nation, and world. 

The National Association of Student Councils—The national organiza- 
tion offers services and guidance to student councils whenever and wher- 
ever possible. 

The National Honor Society for Senior High School Students and The 
National Junior Society for Junior High School Students—The purpose 
of these organizations is to recognize and further develop students who 
are outstanding in scholarship, leadership, service, citizenship, and char- 
acter. 

The National Thespian Society—This organization is devoted to the 
advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary school. 

New Farmers of America—Members are encouraged to develop their 
vocational, social, and recreational life. Democratic living and agricul- 
tural skills and appreciations are also stressed. 

New Homemakers of America—Individual growth by developing so- 
cial, physical, and moral qualities; better home living; and service to 
school, community, state, and nation are among the goals of this organiza- 
tion. 
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Quill and Scroll—This honorary society for high school journalists 
recognizes and rewards the work of outstanding students. 

Young Men’s Christian Association—This organization includes among 
its goals health and physical fitness; a clean, refreshing social life; the ap- 
plication of Christian ideals; racial and religious tolerance and peace; 
the education and welfare of family and community. 

Young Women’s Christian Association—The physical, social, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual interests of young women with emphasis 
on the Christian way of life are paramount goals of this organization. 


Measuring School-Community Relations 


Frequent evaluations of the tie that exists between the secondary school 
and its community should be made by the administrator and his faculty. 
A check list should survey goals and objectives, communication, finance, 
students, parents and lay people, administration-faculty-staff, activities, 
the community, and the process of evaluation itself. Such a list is sug- 
gested in Table 18-1. 


table 18-1/ 
A Check List for the Evaluation 
of School-Community Relations 


Criteria Strong Average Weak Comments 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


1 ARE the UNDERLYING VALUES, AT- 
TITUDES, and NEEDS of the COM- 
MUNITY REPRESENTED in the WORK- 
ING PHILOSOPHY and OBJECTIVES 
of the SCHOOL? 

2 ARE WE INFORMING the PUBLIC of 
the BASIC GOALS and OBJECTIVES 
of OUR SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


COMMUNICATION 


1 ARE ALL AVAILABLE MEANS of COM- 
MUNICATION (NEWSPAPERS—LO- 
CAL and SCHOOL, RADIO, TV, COM- 
MUNITY and SCHOOL MEETINGS, 
SCHOOL VISITATION, PUPIL PROG- 
RESS REPORTS, PARENT CONFER- 
ENCES, GRADUATION EXERCISES, 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, and so on) ВЕ- 
ING USED to FULLEST ADVANTAGE? 
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table 18-I/ (continued) 


Criteria Strong Average Weak Comments 


2 DO WE HAVE GOOD WORKING RE- 
LATIONS with the PRESS? 

3 ARE WE COMPLETELY HONEST with 
the PUBLIC about OUR SCHOOL 
PROGRAM, INSTRUCTIONAL MA- 
TERIALS, CURRICULUM, STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES, and FINANCES? 


FINANCE 


1 DO the TAXPAYERS UNDERSTAND 
the STRUCTURE of the SCHOOL and 
the EXPENSES INVOLVED in ITS OP- 
ERATION? 

2 ARE WE KEEPING CITIZENS WELL 
INFORMED on. OUR FINANCIAL 
STATUS as COMPARED with the 
NEEDS of OUR SCHOOL? 


STUDENTS. 


1 DOES the SCHOOL MAKE DETAILED, 
ADEQUATE RECORDS of the STU- 
DENT'S BACKGROUND, HEALTH, 
ACHIEVEMENT, and ATTITUDES so 
PARENTS MAY. BE INFORMED 
about HIS PROGRESS? 

2 DO STUDENTS UNDERSTAND and 
ENJOY the PROGRAM so THEY 
SERVE AS "MESSENGERS of GOOD 
WILL"? 

3 DO WE SEEK OPPORTUNITIES to 
HAVE OUR STUDENTS WORK on 
COMMUNITY PROBLEMS, GIVE 
SPEECHES, and so on? 

4 DOES the STUDENT RECEIVE ADE- 
QUATE HELP in JOB PLACEMENT? 


PARENTS AND OTHERS 


1 DO WE PROVIDE SCHOOL ACTIVI- 
TIES to DRAW the PARENTS into the 
SCHOOL (PARENT NIGHTS, EX- 
HIBITS, PROGRAMS, ATHLETICS, 
and so on)? 

2 DO PARENTS PARTICIPATE in 
PLANNING and DO THEY SHOW 
PLEASURE in DOING IT? 

3 DO PARENTS FEEL FREE to ASK 
QUESTIONS of the SCHOOL ond, 
THEREBY, COME DIRECTLY to the 
SCHOOL when CRITICISMS ARISE? 
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Criteria Strong Average Weak Comments 


4 DO PEOPLE in the COMMUNITY 
TAKE an ACTIVE PART in STUDY- 
ING SCHOOL PROBLEMS, OBJEC- 
TIVES, and CURRICULUMS? 

5 DOES the COMMUNITY HAVE ап 
OPPORTUNITY to PARTICIPATE in 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES? 

6 ARE THERE ADVISORY GROUPS in 
the COMMUNITY that HELP with 
PARTICULAR PROGRAMS? 

7 15 the LOCAL PTA an ACTIVE, PRO- 
GRESSIVE ORGANIZATION? 


ADMINISTRATION—FACULTY—STAFE 


1 DO ADMINISTRATORS LEAD in the 
DEVELOPMENT of INTELLIGENT and 
OBJECTIVE COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS? 

2 DOES OUR GUIDANCE DEPART- 
MENT COORDINATE ITS EFFORTS 
with THOSE of WELFARE AGEN- 
CIES in the COMMUNITY? 

3 DOES the FACULTY MAKE FRE- 
QUENT FACE-TO-FACE CONTACTS 
(in HOME and SCHOOL) with 
PARENTS in a CONSTRUCTIVE 
MANNER, WHETHER THERE SEEMS 
to be a PROBLEM or not? 

4 DO the TEACHERS UNDERSTAND 
the PROGRAM? 

5 DO WE HAVE an ATMOSPHERE of 
COOPERATION and HARMONY in the 
FACULTY? 

6 DO FACULTY ond ADMINISTRA- 
TORS HAVE an OPPORTUNITY PER- 
SONALLY to ORIENT the COMMU- 
NITY to the SCHOOL PROGRAM via 
PUBLIC DISCUSSION GROUPS, 
SPEECHES, and so on? 

7 DO FACULTY and ADMINISTRA- 
TORS WHOLEHEARTEDLY PAR- 
TICIPATE in COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CLUBS, CHURCHES, and OTHER OR- 
GANIZATIONS? 

8 IS the OFFICE STAFF TRAINED to 
DEAL with the PUBLIC? 

9 DO WE HAVE a "PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS" SPECIALIST on the 
STAFF? 
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Criteria 


Strong Average 


Weak Comments 


ACTIVITIES 


1 DOES the SCHOOL SPONSOR an UP- 
TO-DATE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM? 

2 DOES the EXTRACURRICULAR PRO- 
GRAM PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES 
for the COMMUNITY to PARTICI- 
PATE? 


COMMUNITY 


1 How AVAILABLE АВЕ ITS RE- 
SOURCES and FACILITIES? 

2 DOES the COMMUNITY UNDER- 
STAND the FUNCTION of the 
SCHOOL? 

3 HAVE WE the SUPPORT of the 
POWER STRUCTURES in OUR COM- 
MUNITY? 

4 Are BUSINESS and INDUSTRY IN- 
VOLVED in the VOCATIONAL 
WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM? 

5 DOES the SCHOOL MEET the VO- 
CATIONAL and ACADEMIC NEEDS 
of the COMMUNITY? 

6 ARE COMMUNITY RESOURCES and 
CONSULTANTS USED? 

7 DO WE HAVE an ATTRACTIVE 
PLANT THAT ADDS to the CIVIC 
PRIDE of the COMMUNITY? 

8 ARE SCHOOL FACILITIES AVAIL- 
ABLE for COMMUNITY USE? 

9 DOES the COMMUNITY SUPPORT 
the REQUESTS MADE by the SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION and BOARD 
when CALLED on to FLOAT a 
BOND ISSUE or SUPPORT BUILDING 
PROJECTS? 


EVALUATION 


1 HAS a FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 
BEEN ESTABLISHED for DROP 
OUTS and GRADUATES? 

2 ARE THESE FINDINGS REPORTED to 
the COMMUNITY? 

3 ARE WE EVALUATING OUR PRO- 
GRAM in the LIGHT of NATIONAL 
NORMS and PRACTICES so THAT the 
COMMUNITY WILL FEEL THAT ITS 
SCHOOLS ARE up to PAR? 
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chapter 19| EVALUATION PROGRAMS 


Perhaps one of the most outstanding characteristics of education in 
this decade is the quickening interest of the schools in self-study. In an 
age that is concerned with the problems created by bioastronautics, elec- 
tronics, and automation—unheard of a generation ago—the school is en- 
meshed in a whirlwind of shifting public opinion and demands. “Busi- 
ness as usual" no longer describes a public that today wants and expects 
a sound, dynamic program of education in its schools. 

Several important forces at work have serious implications for educa- 
tion. The rapid accumulation of knowledge is demanding greater selec- 
tivity and discretion for the learner in determining what is to him valu- 
able information and what is not. Increasing expectations and selectivity 
of personnel by business and industry require extended educational 
preparation and training. Mass media communication is breaking down 
the barriers of community isolation and provincialism and awakening 
an almost universal demand for a quality education for all who can 
profit from it, The accent on greater productivity for everyone has chal- 
lenged the school to provide for individual differences in myriad ways. 
The shortened workweek has resulted in a widespread recognition of 
the need for education for profitable, wholesome leisure-time activities. 
The “population explosion” has increased the population of the United 
States by nearly go million in ten years and has annually added more 
than 1 million children to the school rolls. 

All these events, coupled with the potential of nuclear energy for peace 
or war, have awakened the public to the urgency and importance of 
maintaining an educational system that will sustain the American demo- 
cratic form of government and develop in its citizens a willingness to 
shoulder the burdens that go with great-power status. More than ever, 
schools need assistance from the educational profession and the public 
to attain a sense of direction through evaluation that will provide a first- 
quality educational program. Accreditation and self-evaluation appear 
to be the answer. 
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Accrediting Agencies 


HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 


The accreditation of the secondary school has a long and interesting 
history that extends over nearly a century. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HIGH SCHOOL ACCREDITATION 


The beginnings of a system of high school accreditation were introduced 
in 1871 by the University of Michigan. Michigan, the only institution of any 
size not having its own preparatory department, became interested in de- 
vising a means for bringing the high schools of the State into closer con- 
nection with the university. Following notice to schools, the preparation of 
questions to be answered by them, and inspection of the work of interested 
schools by members of the faculty, the university notified the high schools 
of four cities that “for the present year students will be admitted to the uni- 
versity on their certificates stating that they have studied all that is required 
for admission and are qualified to enter." Thus the accreditment of high 
schools was begun. 

Traditionally, colleges had been obtaining their students through entrance 
examinations except for those who were trained in their own preparatory 
departments. With the spread of the public high school and the increase 
in numbers of pupils wanting a college education, colleges were besieged 
by applicants who were graduates of these high schools, but who lacked 
some of the traditional classical subjects considered necessary for college 
entrance, At the same time, colleges were interested in increasing their en- 
rollments; they looked for better ways of selecting and transferring young 
people from secondary school to college. 

Following closely upon Michigan's adoption of a plan for accrediting 
high schools, the Indiana State Board of Education in 1873, pursuant to 
a recommendation of the board of trustees of Indiana University, sent a 
circular letter to the presidents of school boards and superintendents of 
schools for the purpose of determining what schools were qualified to per- 
form the work of a preparatory department of the university. The board 
then empowered superintendents of the selected schools, thereafter known 
as "commissioned" high schools, to examine students to ascertain their fit- 
ness to enter the university. Thus Indiana became the first State in which the 
accreditation of high schools was conferred upon the State board of educa- 
tion. 

Over the next several years other Midwestern States, notably Minnesota, 
Missouri, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, began to introduce and ex- 
pand provisions for admission of students to State universities. It was in the 
Middle West that strong, well-organized State systems grew up and... it 
was the development of strong State systems of public education that fos- 
tered standardization of high schools. The year 1884 saw the beginnings of 
admission to the University of Texas on certificate of graduates of “all high 
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schools, public and private, which may conform to the system of the uni- 
versity,” and the same year the University of California began to accredit 
high schools and to admit students on certificate. 

The first step toward a State university's recognizing graduates from high 
schools in other States was taken by the University of Michigan in 1883, 
which, because it could not possibly visit the out-of-State schools from which 
graduates were requesting admission, solved the difficulty by admitting stu- 
dents on probation upon recommendation of the principal, who was required 
to assume “the entire responsibility for the proper preparation of such stu- 
dents." Minnesota met the same problem by providing that schools in other 
States accredited by their own State universities might certify students to the 
University of Minnesota. 

In general, in the first several decades of accreditation and admission on 
certificate, the initiative was with the State university. But high schools 
were growing in numbers and importance, academies and preparatory de- 
partments were dropping by the wayside, and the public schools as repre- 
sented by the high schools and the State departments [of education] were 
becoming more and more powerful and thus in a position to take from the 
university some of its powers of inspecting and accrediting. As early as 1893 
Minnesota appointed an inspector of schools not connected with the uni- 
versity, In 1910 Iowa abolished university accreditment, turning it over to 
the State department of education.! 


Since 1910 the states, through their departments of education, have 
acted as the accrediting authorities in four fifths of the fifty states. Wright's 
study indicated that standardization procedures are currently used to 
bring schools into conformity with minimum requirements imposed by 
the states, many of which compile and publish statements of standards; 
that accreditation is largely based on the required annual report; that 
quantitative standards continue to exist about as they did twenty-five 
years ago; and that laboratory and library standards are generally spelled 
out in detail. 

The states are unlikely ever to abolish their insistence upon the sec- 
ondary schools' meeting certain curriculum, building, and pupil-service 
standards. They are, however, concerned that their secondary schools 
rise far above these minimum expectations and achieve optimum pro- 
grams as a result of local initiative. Some states, such as Maine and Cali- 
fornia, subscribe to the theory that accreditation should determine the 
extent to which the school is meeting community needs and that it should 


be a voluntary procedure. 


1 Grace S. Wright, State Accreditation of High Schools (Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, bulletin 1955, no. 5, 1955), pp- 6-7. (Foot- 
notes deleted.) 
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REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 


Regional accrediting associations exist in areas that together cover all 
fifty states, Although these associations evaluate secondary schools on the 
basis of preset standards, they advocate the use of self-evaluation tech- 
niques as a part of the accreditation process. Such factors as proper teacher 
assignment, class loads, necessary plant facilities, and curriculum pro- 
grams are carefully studied to ascertain whether they meet national stand- 
ards, The associations perform an invaluable service to colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation that insist on knowing the quality of 
secondary education received by their student applicants. Six regional 
associations assume the responsibility of accrediting secondary schools 
within their respective regions. The 1960 Evaluative Criteria devised by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards have proven of 
great assistance to the regional associations in perfecting their evaluation 
techniques. 

The literature published by these regional accrediting associations for 
secondary schools defines their basic program, policies, and procedures 
as follows: 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The basic program of the Middle States Association is to raise the 
educational standards of schools and colleges within its area. The asso- 
ciation is divided into two commissions: the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Learning and the Commission on Secondary Schools. Both are 
concerned with the transition from high school to college. Membership 
in the association is available to any educational organization after it 
has been evaluated by one of the commissions and has been accredited by 
the association. Schools are selected on the basis of standards recom- 
mended in the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards. The accreditation is good for five years, and an 
annual list of all accredited schools in the association’s geographical 
area is published. The association desires to provide leadership to its 
member schools and to aid them in raising their educational standards. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The New England Association has two different committees and three 
different sets of regulations. One committee heads the public secondary 
schools with one set of regulations; the other committee has two sets of 
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regulations for institutions of higher learning. Colleges seeking accredi- 
tation from the association should have had at least two graduating classes 
and have clearly defined educational objectives. Public secondary schools 
must meet definite standards with respect to school philosophy and ob- 
jectives, graduation requirements, guidance services, student records, 
courses of study, administration, size of faculty, teacher load, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, contruction and care of buildings, library facilities, 
teachers’ workrooms and rest rooms, health instruction, physical educa- 
tion, and annual health examinations. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The North Central Association has as its goals the maintenance of ex- 
cellence in all its member educational institutions and their continuing 
improvement. These objectives are achieved in some degree through the 
process of accreditation. The criteria for membership are available, and 
an annual list of all accredited schools is published and sent to the mem- 
ber schools. In the accrediting process each school is judged in terms of 
its own philosophy. The criteria are flexible in order to meet changing 
conditions. Uniformity in every detail is not desired, for the association 
recognizes that individual differences exist from school to school. No 
school is denied accreditation merely because it is weak in one area. 
Strengths in other areas usually more than compensate. The entire pro- 
gram of any school is reviewed prior to the acceptance or rejection of an 
application for accreditation. 


THE NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER SCHOOLS 


The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools sets up 
minimum requirements that must be met for accreditation. However, 
schools are expected to exceed these basic requirements whenever possible. 
The association urges continuous self-evaluation and self-improvement 
through the systematic use of the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. Any experimental or pilot pro- 
grams must first be accepted and approved by the state department of 
education. Criteria for accreditation are based upon thirteen factors: the 
educational program, size of the school, guidance services, school plant 
facilities, student records, graduation require- 


and equipment, library 
administration, teacher 


ments, school atmosphere, preparation of teachers, 
load, student load, and student activities. 
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THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has a 
twofold purpose: to identify and recognize good schools, and to encour- 
age their continuous improvement. The Southern Association functions 
through four standing committees and has established well-defined pro- 
cedures that must be followed by schools seeking accreditation. Briefly, 
the school must first indicate a desire to become a member of the associa- 
tion; the governing board of the school must adopt a resolution to that 
effect and secure the necessary forms from the association’s state commit- 
tee; using the Evaluative Criteria as a guide, a school-wide evaluation, 
six months to a year in duration, must be conducted; a visiting committee, 
composed of state department of education personnel, members of the 
association's state committee, collegiate representatives, and a superin- 
tendent, a principal, and a teacher from an outside district must review 
the evaluation. Finally, the principal or superintendent of the applicant 
school must attend the association’s annual meeting to hear the final re- 
view before accreditation is granted. All member schools must work 
toward continuous improvement and progress and must annually apply 
for membership. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Western Association of Schools and Colleges has taken a new 
approach to the accreditation of secondary schools by designing a plan 
for the improvement of instruction tailored specifically to each indi- 
vidual school. As a regional accrediting association, it is recognized by 
the United States Office of Education and the National Commission on 
Accrediting, and it currently accredits schools in California, Hawaii, and 
Guam. The accreditation certificate issued to the school signifies to the 
board of trustees and to the community that the school is not only meet- 
ing minimal standards but is actively engaged in a continuous process of 
upgrading all aspects of its educational program. Renewal of accredita- 
tion each five-year period requires demonstrable evidence of improve- 
ment in specified areas. The evaluation study covers a period of four to 
six months and involves the total staff and student body (up to 500 in a 
large school), Following the compilation of a school report by these 
groups, a visiting committee spends three days at the school. It meets with 
committees, examines records and procedures, and visits classes, The 
visiting committee then writes a report that is submitted to the school and 
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to the accrediting commission. The accrediting commission makes the 
final decision as to the length of the accreditation period up to a maxi- 
mum of five years. 


APPROVAL AND ACCREDITATION 
BY STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 


Educators have long agreed that the approval or accreditation of schools 
by their state department of education can be a powerful instrument in 
the hands of local school authorities who are eager to improve their edu- 
cation facilities and programs. The public feels reassured that an ac- 
credited school has the teaching faculty, administrative staff, curricular 
program, and physical facilities to function on an adequate to excellent 
basis if state approval has been received. 

In its Approval and Accreditation of Public Schools (1960) the United 
States Office of Education has reported the practices of each state in re- 
spect to this phase of reporting to its citizens the quality of public edu- 
cation found within the state. High school accreditation programs were 
found to be voluntary in approximately 40 percent of the states and in 
another 40 percent they are required. Most states attempt to be helpful, 
stimulating, and encouraging to schools seeking approval or accreditation 
rather than arbitrary or demanding in terms of inflexible or rigid stand- 
ards, Requirements for approval or accreditation are varied: length of 
school day, year, or class periods; class size; school enrollment; self-evalua- 
tion; financial records and reports; pupil transportation; school philoso- 
phy; school-community relations; supervision; number and qualification 
of teachers; administrator qualifications; salaries; in-service training; re- 
porting to parents; graduation requirements; curriculum and/or instruc- 
tion; guidance and counseling; libraries; school plant adequacy; com- 
munity use of school; and special school programs. 

Accreditation by state departments of education has gradually changed 
from an emphasis on the inspection of local schools to a partnership ap- 
proach in which the state and local district work together to raise edu- 
cational standards in each individual school. The total school program, 
rather than any single phase, is evaluated. The purpose of state programs 
of approval or accreditation appears to be to improve the quality of the 
educational program throughout the area, to guarantee a minimum 
educational program, to give guidance and direction, to enable schools to 
qualify for state financial aid, and to provide public recognition to the 
school. Through their approval or accreditation policies such states as 
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Florida, Kentucky, Maine, New Hampshire, and Texas have achieved 
notable success in thus improving the quality of their educational pro- 
grams, 


PROS AND CONS OF EVALUATION 
BY VARIOUS AGENCIES 


There are many arguments in favor of or against secondary school 
evaluation by various agencies and groups. An analysis of the advantages 
and disadvantages at the regional, state, and local levels should give the 
administrator some idea as to what he may expect from each of these 
groups. 

Accrediting Associations. There are definite advantages in being ac- 
credited by an official accrediting agency: the scholastic standing of the 
school is recognized on a regional basis; graduates going on to college 
encounter fewer difficulties than do those from nonaccredited schools; 
the school’s program is reviewed in a national as well as a local perspec- 
tive; the prestige of the school is assured; and a more objective evaluation 
is provided than might otherwise be possible on a local basis. But there 
are disadvantages: the possibility that the school may find the require- 
ments for accreditation too expensive; the demands of the accrediting 
agency may not entirely fit the needs of the local situation; and the risk 
of not being accredited or of receiving a poor accreditation rating may 
jeopardize the stability of the school program and its faculty. 

State Department of Education. There are advantages in being evalu- 
ated by the state: the personnel of the state’s department of education are 
well qualified for the job; communication with the department and its 
state-wide programs is increased; often there is no cost to the district for 
the accreditation; and well publicized and understood criteria at the state 
level are used as a basis for examining the school’s program. On the other 
hand, the state may have a tendency to foster more rigid or inflexible 
standards than a regional association; strong local control of education 
might be more and more removed to the state level; and increased state 
authority many discourage local initiative in Matters of program innova- 
tion and improvement. 

Professional Survey Team. Evaluation by a survey team has some ad- 
vantages: the members of the team are experts in the field of review and 
evaluation; the team is more objective in its approach and far more 
thorough in its study; it speaks with more authority because of the widely 
recognized reputations of the team members; and it publishes a substan- 
tive and detailed report of the school’s status and needs including sug- 
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gestions for upgrading the school or system. Sometimes, however, the cost 
of such a survey is prohibitive, or the team may feel obliged to skew 
the results of the survey in favor of the board of education as its employer, 
or the professional school or system staff may have little opportunity to 
evaluate its own program because this task is largely accomplished by 
the survey team. 
School Staff. There are advantages in using the school staff to evaluate 
itself: it is well acquainted with the program; it has an incentive for self- 
improvement; it permits realization of the concept of “continuous evalua- 
tion”; no additional outlay of funds is required; and the results of the 
study are more likely to be put into practice. But usually the school’s staff 
lacks evaluating experience; emotional and professional involvement 
makes objectivity difficult; its findings are not accepted by colleges and 
universities for college entrance purposes; there is little time to organize 
and coordinate the program; staff members may be afraid to express criti- 
cal opinions to the board of education; and they lack the objectivity that 
those outside the school or the system have. 
The Community. Evaluation by a group from the community strength- 
ens local interest in the school’s program; the findings may increase the 
possibility of added financial support; school-community relations are 
improved; the community feels more immediately responsible for educa- 
tional inadequacies; and there is no cost to the district. But such people 
lack the background necessary to make sound professional judgments, 
objectivity is difficult if not impossible, no official recognition is given 
such evaluation, socioeconomic and political factors can easily cloud the 
evaluation, and pressure groups may exert undue influence on the evalua- 
tive participants. nob 
It is quite likely that for evaluation the secondary school should use 
two or more of the agencies mentioned above. Most schools will want 
recognition of the fact that they have met the standards of quality estab- 
lished by the regional accrediting association. In some states official ac- 
creditation by the state department is required as a basis for receiving 
state funds. Some school systems will desire a thorough, exhaustive study 
of their entire educational structure and only a professional survey team 
can provide this service on a contractual, long-term basis. The school staff 
may wish to study certain important aspects of its program from time to 
time and, in a limited fashion, is well qualified to do this. The staff might 
use the Evaluative Criteria or some other acceptable evaluative device. 
Finally, the use of community groups for evaluation should not be over- 
looked. They, too, should be given a limited task with strong leadership 
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and assistance from the professional staff. All these agencies can play an 
important and valuable part in assisting the school to offer a quality 
program of education. 


Accreditation Procedures and Benefits 


Teaching and administrative performance in the secondary school has 
increased in difficulty since the turn of the century. The demands made 
for technical, specialized, and general education programs have greatly 
increased the scope and function of the secondary school. In view of these 
rigorous and challenging requirements it must be given the right to meet 
the needs of its youth and the community. Secondary schools everywhere 
have given approval to the idea of an accreditation process that will re- 
sult not in chastisement or frustration but in the constructive improve- 
ment of their administrative, instructional, student, and operational 
programs. 


PROCEDURES 


Certain basic procedures must be followed if the school is to profit from 
an accreditation visit: 


The principal should be certain the school is adequately prepared for 
an accreditation team to inspect its entire program before he requests an 
evaluation. 

He should be sure that its philosophy, goals, and objectives are clearly 
defined and understood by all members of the school. 

He should be sure that the school board and the superintendent en- 
dorse the idea of such an evaluation. 

He should enlist the complete interest and support of the staff before 
launching the program. 

He should develop an understanding of the evaluation on the part of 
the student body. 

He should secure cooperation of the faculty, the rest of the staff, and 
the students in preparing the written material, which includes descrip- 
tions of the philosophy of the school, the type of buildings, the general 
curriculum, extracurricular activities, and an over-all review of the 
school’s program. 

He should arrange for the printing and binding of the written ma- 
terials necessary for accreditation. 

He should educate the community on the value of the accreditation 
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process and keep it posted as to progress, publicizing the accreditation 
program wisely. 

He should persuade classified personnel of the value of the evaluative 
process and obtain their cooperation in maintaining normal working 
standards. 

He should select key people to be leaders of the various evaluation 
sections. 

Through student government, he should make the evaluation planning 
an educational experience. 

He should allow time to make all preliminary arrangements for the 
accreditation activities. 

He should arrange meeting schedules at school between the accredita- 
tion team and the administrative staff, students, faculty, and classified 
personnel. 

He should provide for the physical aspect of the visitation: proper com- 
mittee assignment, suitable conference rooms, scheduling dates for the 
visit, payment of expenses, duplication of materials as needed, and so on. 

He should provide clerical help for the team in typing the general re- 
port prepared by the accreditation committee. 

He should arrange for room and meal accommodations for the team 
during its visit. 


THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards was formed in 
1933 to devise a means of assisting secondary schools to embark on a 
program of self-evaluation.? Such a self-evaluation was to be the basis for 
a visit by a team of professional educators to assist the school in inter- 
preting and using the findings of its staff. Representatives from the re- 
gional accreditation associations formed the corporate body to administer 
the program, which was concerned with identifying the characteristics of 
outstanding secondary schools throughout the nation and with develop- 
ing machinery for appraising the quality or effectiveness of a particular 
school in terms of its own goals. Each school appraised by the Evaluative 
Criteria would be expected to discover its strengths and weaknesses and 
to attempt to devise ways in which it could move forward on an improve- 
ment program. 

The 1960 edition of the Evaluative Criteria is the second revision since 
the original printing of the publication in 1940. The sponsoring group, 


2 National Study of Secondary School Evaluation, Evaluative Criteria (Washington, 
D.C.: The Study, 1960), pp. 3-24- 
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the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, has recently 
changed its name to the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. The 1960 manual has been con- 
structed to cover these major areas for evaluative purposes: Educational 
Program: Program of Studies, Student Activity Program, Instructional 
Materials, Services—Library and Audio-Visual, Guidance Services, and 
Health Services; School Plant; School Staff and Administration; and In- 
dividual Staff Member. A school steering committee has the responsibility 
of organizing and directing the self-evaluation, and subcommittees are 
appointed to deal with specific areas of the report. A visiting committee 
is necessary to provide a complete evaluation and, in many instances, the 
committee will represent an official accreditation group for the purpose 
of officially accrediting the school. 

Many secondary schools in America have used the Evaluative Criteria 
as a sound method for appraising their own programs and facilities. Re- 
gional and state associations frequently utilize it as a means of accrediting 
schools within their area. Perhaps the strongest argument that can be 
given in favor of the Evaluative Criteria is its flexibility as an instrument 
and the recognition on the part of the National Study of Secondary School 
Evaluation that the element of difference in secondary schools in the 
United States is not as important as quality education in terms of the 
school’s stated purposes or objectives. 


THE QUEST FOR QUALITY 


The National School Boards Association (NSBA) and the American 
Association of School Administrators (AASA) recently completed a study 
of twenty-eight school districts and their evaluative activities. The joint 
project on procedures in self-evaluation studied the systematic evaluation 
of these districts in their attempt to maintain quality in their educational 
program. 

All twenty-eight systems exhibited strong characteristics in their ор- 
erations: - 


1. Most evident was a strong, continuing effort to involve and to in- 
form members of the school board, members of the staff, and the public. 

2. Citizen advisory committees of all kinds were used by the school 
systems. 


3 Lewis E. Harris and Clyde B. Moore, Keys to Quality (Washington, D.C.: National 
School Boards Association and American Association of School Administrators, 1960), 


pp. 1-48. 
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3. A highly permissive climate for school experimentation was fostered 
and supported by the board, the staff, and the community. 

4. Staff participation generated noticeable professional self-confidence 
and sense of purpose. 

5. Almost without exception, there was strong administrative leader- 
ship with full school board support. 

6. Expectations of leadership and performance on the part of princi- 
pals were raised to a high level by delegating responsibility to them for 
development of the educational program in their units within the frame- 
work of school system objectives. 

7. There was recognition of research to determine the effectiveness of 
curricular proposals. 


The study discoyered three general areas in which evaluative ap- 
proaches and procedures might be grouped: Evaluation of the instruc- 
tional program involved in-service workshops, regular faculty meetings 
centered around learning problems, opinion polls to assist the staff in ad- 
justing the curriculum to the needs of the community, continuing cur- 
riculum studies, an administrative council to exchange ideas, research 
studies, and periodic reports to the board of education. Evaluation of 
students included a comprehensive program of standardized testing, an 
adequate guidance and counseling program, reporting student progress 
through parent-teacher conferences, periodic follow-up studies of high 
school graduates, and dropout studies. Finally, appraisal of professional 
personnel was performed through job descriptions or performance ex- 
pectations, teacher self-evaluation forms used as a basis for teacher-prin- 
cipal conferences, selection of personnel, identification of meritorious 
teaching for added compensation, and utilization of the National Teach- 
ers Examination. 

Strong administrative leadership was recognized as essential to a com- 
prehensive program of evaluation. Highly interesting patterns in goal 
setting were established as a means of checking progress made toward 
known immediate and long-range objectives. One of the most dynamic 
aspects of evaluation is the involvement of teachers in evaluative studies. 
Involvement, too, of citizens in comprehensive study committees on cur- 
riculum or construction needs was especially helpful. Intensive informa- 
tion programs for the public indicated a close relationship between good 
communications and effective evaluation. 

The NSBA-AASA joint study made it apparent that each school or 
district must adopt its own way of attacking problem areas. There is no 
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one key to quality, and schools must find the evaluation procedures best 
adapted to their own problems and resources. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


The Institute of Administrative Research (IAR) at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has had as a major concern the identification of 
factors related to the school’s effectiveness in accomplishing its purposes. 
The IAR Data Bank is a collection of the institute’s studies over the years 
that measure major quality factors and have been catalogued and indexed 
for reference purposes. Well over three hundred factors have been exam- 
ined in relation to a criterion of quality. 

An IAR study by William Vincent considered the factors related to 
major quality factors in order to provide insights in formulating many 
of the policies affecting school system betterment.* Those related to staff 
characteristics showed a substantial relationship to school system quality: 
age or maturity of the staff; amount of training of six years or more; 
variety of training shown by percentage of staff that have had under- 
graduate courses in three or more subject areas; recency of preparation 
within the past three or four years; origin of teaching staff, which is an 
index of the variety of its background; travel in terms of recency, length, 
and variety; personal library of 150 or more nonprofessional books ac- 
companied by reading five or more profesional books in a year and read- 
ing two or more professional magazines yearly; and professional com- 
munication shown by teachers who credit other teachers for ideas they 
have heard about or tried in their work. 

The IAR investigations, going back to the middle thirties, have re- 
sulted in a considerable simplification of the search for better schools. 
Principals and superintendents should study such factors as public rela- 
tions and public participation, general community improvement, com- 
munity zoning, local taxation related to education, school expenditures, 
teachers’ salaries and other expenditure allocations, pupil-teacher ratio 
and class size, staff improvement and recruitment, and program develop- 
ment and improvement. Vincent found that these measures combined 
yield a multiple correlation (o.80) with another measure—the criterion of 
school system quality—large enough to account for nearly two thirds of 
the variance between good schools and poor schools as measured by a 
widely applied instrument of appraisal that emphasizes the scope and 
up-to-dateness of the program. 


4 William S. Vincent, "Quality Control: A Rationale for Analysis of a School System," 
IAR Research Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 2, January 1961, PP- 1-10. 
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BENEFITS FROM ACCREDITATION 


The ability of the accrediting agency to review objectively the high- 
lights of the operation of a secondary school is a tremendous advantage 
to its faculty. Often unable to see its own difficulties and shortcomings, a 
school's faculty must rely on an accrediting agency to aid it in a program 
of self-improvement. 

Four major areas in the school’s organizational pattern will benefit: 
The administrative program can be studied in terms of its effectiveness. 
Direction can be given to the efforts of the administrative staff, adminis- 
trative teamwork can be improved, and the sufficiency of the the staff 
can be measured in terms of numbers, responsibilities, and qualifications. 
The instructional program can be reviewed as to the adequacy and bal- 
ance of the curriculum. Faculty assignments can be checked to ascertain 
whether or not teachers are assigned to teach in their respective areas of 
subject matter preparation. Classroom materials, textbooks, audio-visual 
aids, and so on, can be noted to determine their effect on the curriculum, 
A study of the counseling and guidance services will indicate their needs 
and effectiveness in relation to the curricular program. The student pro- 
gram will come under close scrutiny in any judgment of the adequacy of 
student personnel services in health, foods, transportation, and the like. 
The value of the student activity program and the level of student morale 
can be discerned readily in such a review. Finally, the operation and 
maintenance program can be analyzed to indicate the adequacy of per- 
sonnel assigned to this function, the existing level of faculty-classified 
personnel relationships, and the opportunities available to upgrade the 
work of classified personnel through in-service training programs. Such 
benefits as these are but a few of the outcomes that lead to self-improve- 


ment through accreditation. 
DEERING OAKES HIGH SCHOOL BECOMES ACCREDITED 


For several months Phil Karn, principal of Deering Oakes High School, 
had been talking about having the school request a visitation for accredi- 
tation purposes. Deering Oakes, located in a pleasant suburban section of 
a medium-sized city, had the reputation of being a school with a strong 
curriculum, a student body of above-average intelligence, and a superior 
teaching faculty. “The trouble with us,” thought Phil, “is that we have 
never been willing to risk our reputation on the basis of an accreditation 
visit. The sooner we can identify both strengths and weaknesses in our 
program the better off we will be in making headway in revitalizing our 


entire curriculum.” 
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By late October Phil Karn had interested the superintendent in the 
possibilities of accreditation and he, in turn, had won the tentative ap- 
proval of the board of education for the plan. Phil then turned his atten- 
tion to the faculty members to convince them of the need for and the 
benefits to be derived from the task of self-appraisal and inspection. To 
his surprise Phil Karn found that the faculty members welcomed the idea 
and wanted the school to request a visit from the regional accreditation 
association. Early in November the board of education approved the 
request for the accreditation visit and a formal application was filed with 
the regional accreditation office. 

Two weeks later Phil received the necessary forms for appraisal pro- 
cedures from the accreditation office, along with the name of the visiting 
committee chairman, Dr. Horace Redmond from Merrymeeting State 
University, who would assist in the coordination of the entire accredita- 
tion program. The association then began the selection of other visiting 
committee members who would serve during the visitation. 

Phil Karn had just stepped into his office when his telephone rang. 
“Mr. Karn,” a voice said on the line, “this is Dr. Redmond of the state 
university and I am wondering if you and I might get together at your 
earliest convenience to discuss the coming visit and make some rather 
definite plans for its coordination.” Ten days later Dr. Redmond arrived 
on the Deering Oakes campus and held a conference with the principal, 
his administrative staff, the superintendent, the student steering com- 
mittee, and the entire faculty. A tentative calendar of events was or- 
ganized, with deadline dates, including the three-day visit of the accredi- 
tation committee. Dr. Redmond, in talking with students and faculty, 
enthusiastically explained the accreditation program and described the 
rewards that would result from total school participation. After Dr. Red- 
mond left, Phil Karn worked at his desk for two hours reviewing the dis- 
cussion and thinking through the big job ahead. 

During the next four months the entire faculty mobilized itself into 
various committees to prepare the school report. A main steering com- 
mittee coordinated the work of administrators, faculty, classified. staff, 
and students, as these groups developed their own respective written re- 
ports based on the Regional Accreditation Criteria. By the middle of 
March, one month before the appearance of the visiting committee, final 
copies of the self-evaluation study were sent to the members of the visiting 
committee as a basis for their understanding of Deering Oakes High 
School's program and how the staff felt it was meeting the needs of its 
youth. 
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"D" day came on the morning of April 20, when Dr. Redmond and the 
four members of the visiting committee arrived on campus to begin an 
intensive three-day visitation schedule. On the first day the visiting com- 
mittee met with the school steering committee, toured the campus, met 
with the administration committee and the faculty committee, and had 
dinner with the PTA, the central office staff, the board of education, and 
other key persons who had worked on the report. That night the members 
of the visiting committee met for three hours to review the progress made 
during the day and to discuss the implications of what they had seen, 
heard, and read. On the second day the visiting committee observed 
classes, met with the student committee and the classified staff committee, 
and that evening began preparation of the preliminary draft of its report. 
On the third day a meeting was held with the district office staff, the 
visiting committee drafted its report, secretly voted on the period for ac- 
creditation, met with the steering committee for its initial reaction to the 
report and early in the afternoon met with the entire faculty to read the 
report and secure its reaction. Dr. Redmond at this time told the faculty 
that the report would be filed with the regional accreditation office with 
a recommendation for the term of accreditation and that within three 
months the accreditation commission would notify the school of the 
commission’s action about the term of accreditation, which could be up 
to five years. 

Principal Phil Karn felt a deep sense of satisfaction after the visiting 
committee left. “The responses,” he told Superintendent LeRoy Willis, 
“to the accreditation visit by teachers, students, and interested parents 
were wonderful! I think we all took a good look at ourselves and our 
program and now we have some definite goals to achieve. I honestly think 
we'll accomplish more in program improvement in the next two or three 
years than we have in a long time." 

Within two weeks after the accreditation visit the school steering com- 
mittee was reviewing both the school's report and the report of the visit- 
ing committee. After six weeks of meetings the steering committee made 
a series of recommendations to each identifiable area (school administra- 
tors, departments, counselors, health office, and so on) as to ways in which 
they might implement the findings of the two reports. Each area or group 


was requested to study these recommendations, couple them with their 


own proposals, and over a two-year period cooperate with the steering 


committee in upgrading the entire school program wherever possible. 
Periodic reports were made to the central office, the board of education, 
and the public as to the progress of implementation. Deering Oakes High 
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School was finally implementing the findings of the accreditation report 
as Principal Phil Karn had so earnestly hoped on that April night many 
weeks ago. 


Local School and Community Evaluation 


SCHOOL STAFF EVALUATES ITS PROGRAM 


There are times when the secondary school faculty may wish to initiate 
its own evaluation procedure. In gaining the full support of the com- 
munity the staff may feel that a self-analysis of part or all of the school 
curriculum or facilities may be exceedingly beneficial. School-wide ap- 
praisal may be accomplished to assure the community that it has the 
best educational program possible or that several critical weaknesses are 
recognized by the faculty and are being reported to the community for its 
consideration. In any event, the ever-increasing responsibilities for an im- 
proved and accelerated educational program in the secondary school 
force the faculty to make periodic self-evaluations. 

A self-evaluation program for a secondary school has several advantages 
over other types of evaluation: involvement of the entire staff, increase 
in interdepartmental understanding, and modest cost. The basic steps 
that might be followed are these: 


Basic Steps in a Self-Evaluation Program 


1 The high school principal explains the purposes of the program to the 
superintendent of schools and the board of education. 
a This step is a basis for securing acceptance of the program. 
b The nominal costs involved must also be explained and accepted. 


2 The principal must then get active support from the school staff. Help in 
this phase may come from: 
a Leaders within the school staff. 
b Staff members who have previously taken part in self-evaluation. 
с Staff members from other schools who have conducted self-evaluation 
programs. 


3 Ап effort should be made to involve the entire school staff, including 
clerical workers, custodians, school lunch personnel, and bus drivers. 


4 A steering committee is formed to participate in the over-all planning, 
direction, and review of the work of other committees, 


5 Provisions are made for time for the work, both for committees and for 
staff meetings to discuss the committee work. 
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6 A long-range time schedule is worked out for the completion of the program. 


7 The entire staff should study "Section B" of the Evaluative Criteria. The 
material for this section will be gathered by clerical workers from school 
records and by student questionnaires. 


8 The staff, either as a group or through committees, will develop a state- 
ment of the purposes and philosophy of the school. 


9 The staff membership is divided into committees with each person serving 
on at least two committees: 
a A letter committee, which studies general problems (curriculum, library, 
guidance). 
b A number committee, which studies a subject field. 


10 Each staff member fills out a form giving his background of training and 


experience, his professional activities, and an analysis of his teaching and 
nonteaching load. 


11 Staff meetings are held to hear and discuss committee and individual re- 
ports. 


12 It is desirable to have the self-evaluation program followed by a visit of 
school people from outside the community. The purposes of this visit are: 
a To review and appraise the self-evaluation program. 
b To determine if the school philosophy is a working set of ideals that 
meets the needs of the students. 
c To prepare a report of recommendations and comments based on the 


study and observation 


COMMUNITY LEADERS PARTICIPATE IN EVALUATION 


On occasion the faculty may wish the assistance of representative com- 
munity leaders in appraising the school and its work. Although a com- 
prehensive appraisal of the school by citizens is difficult, some real benefits 
can accrue from increased understanding and appreciation of the school 
through a citizens’ study. A number of important guides for self-study 
and self-evaluation are cited below: 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has prepared a guide 
to action entitled Looking in on Your School.° This publication proposed 
to help millions of PTA members to assist “school boards and educators 


Effective Self-Evaluation of the 


5 Condensed from R. L. Liebenberg, “How May 
of the NASSP, vol. 40, 


Secondary School Be Organized and Administered?,” Bulletin 


no. 219, April 1956, рр. 152-155- 
6 National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
The Congress, 1958), рр. 1-31- 


Looking in on Your School (Chicago: 
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to extend and improve educational opportunities.” The publication in- 
dicates criteria for a good school, lists questions to help study the school, 
and suggests guideposts that will assist parent-teacher groups in exploring 
areas of interest and locating strengths and weaknesses in the school. This 
publication is extremely valuable for self-study purposes by the PTA and 
school officials. 

Yardsticks for Better Schools? is described as “a citizen’s introduction 
to the study of quality in his schools.” Easily measured factors that con- 
tribute to better schools are brought together under goals, school pro- 
gram, teachers and teaching, school buildings and equipment, finances, 
organization and administration, citizen action, and a self-quiz on school 
quality. The yardsticks included in the publication aid citizens in making 
preliminary judgments on how well their school is prepared to carry out 
its functions. Identification of areas in which more and detailed study is 
needed is provided in this measuring instrument. 

Judging Schools with Wisdom is a joint statement of the American 
Association of School Administrators and the National School Boards 
Association. The two groups have set forth identifiable criteria that 
should "undergird any intelligent and critical appraisal of the public 
schools.” The brochure has been developed to assist boards of education 
and their administrators in attacking the perplexing problems of evalua- 
tion, Some of the criteria for excellence are that evaluation should be 
based on an intimate and comprehensive knowledge of the community, 
be a cooperative process involving many people, identify strengths as well 
as deficiencies, involve many measuring instruments, appraise existing 
practices affecting the staff, be based on the belief that what people 
think makes a difference, and culminate in self-improvement. 

The National Education Association has prepared a booklet, How 
Good Are Your Schools?? to help parents, citizens, and organized groups 
in the community to study the local school’s program. The questions 
raised in the leaflet suggest areas that determine the quality of the school 
program. Important educational topics are considered as guides that help’ 
the public evaluate its schools in a constructive spirit in cooperation with 
local administrators and teachers. 


7 National Citizens Council for Better Schools, Yardsticks for Public Schools (New 
York: The Council, 1959), pp. 1-25. 

8 American Association of School Administrators and National School Boards As- 
sociation, Judging Schools with Wisdom (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959)- 
9 National Education Association, How Good Are Your Schools? (Washington, D.C.: 
The Association), pp. 1-31. 
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Trends in Accreditation 


The belief that the secondary school must be prepared to provide an 
outstanding, comprehensive educational program for American youth 
is given impetus through some new trends in self-evaluation and accredita- 
tion. The challenge of a changing society and a broadening educational 
base has forced a radical transition from a once-fashionable “соПеве*рге- 
paratory” type of accreditation by colleges and universities to a “compre- 
hensive" evaluation of the entire secondary school. 

Some easily recognizable trends are occurring in secondary education, 
for example, accreditation is becoming a “must” for secondary schools; 
procedures are more standardized; accreditation teams are looking for 
educational quality as much as for quantity; emphasis is being placed on 
self-evaluation; all aspects of the total school program are measured; and 
some pressures are being directed toward national accreditation for more 
standardization in the quality of the secondary school program. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
и SECONDARY SCHOOL 
chapter 20| ADMINISTRATION 


In large measure the future of secondary school administration will be 
determined by the social forces that impinge upon the secondary school 
in the decades ahead. Some of these forces are present now: mechaniza- 
tion and automation, cultural mores and revolutions, community partner- 
ships and financial support, wars and rumors of wars. In view of this 
social complex the public is asking now—and will continue to ask—of its 
educators that they devise an educational program characterized by more 
scholarly vigor and intellectual discipline. Secondary education will be 
considered by the public as not only a right but a privilege for tomorrow's 
students, Educational leaders today must recognize the fact that the 
secondary school youth in the decade of the 1960’s will be the nation’s 
leaders at the birth of the twenty-first century. The task of the secondary 
school administrator of tomorrow will be to bridge the transitional period 
for these youth by providing them with an educational program second 
to none. The purpose of this chapter is to explore the exciting possibili- 
ties that lie ahead in a profession confronted with challenge and change. 


The Principalship: A Challenging and 
Desirable Career 


The role of the secondary school principal offers many opportunities 
for a dynamic, satisfying career. This position is a many-faceted one that 
requires the close observation and study of those educators who are in- 
terested in obtaining it. In fact, the concepts of professionalism and 
leadership must be recognized and developed early by those who would 
seek any position in secondary school administration. 

Certainly one of the first attractions of any profession is the prestige 
and status accorded those who are fortunate enough to obtain a coveted 
position in it. Studies that examined the respect held by the community 
for secondary school principals have shown the position to rate high in 
esteem and status. The principal who is recognized and admired for his 
educational leadership must earn, of course, the respect of his colleagues 
and that of the community. 

The salaries of secondary school administrators have reflected the 
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leadership qualities demanded by the typical community and its board of 
education. Today, many districts hire their principals and other adminis- 
trators on the basis of an eleven- or twelve-month contract that permits a 
higher salary schedule. The salaries for secondary school administrative 
positions, in many instances, are comparable with the salaries for execu- 
tive positions in the business and industrial world. 

To influence the quality of the school's educational program is one 
of the rewards for holding an administrative position. Both the superin- 
tendent and the board of education have delegated to the principal the 
basic responsibility for designing a functional pattern of education for the 
boys and girls attending his school. Few individuals will be in a better 
position to guide and influence the school's philosophy and the curricu- 
lum. Developing the educational pattern of a school requires leadership 
ability, the ability to communicate effectively, and the ability to work well 
with others. A functioning, productive team of teachers and administra- 
tors is important to the success of any school program. What greater chal- 
lenge could any educator seek? 

Criticism of public education is an always-present phenomenon. The 
public may challenge the program of studies, the methods used by teach- 
ers in daily instruction, the "high" cost of teachers' salaries, or the group- 
ing procedures utilized for assigning students. Who is ready to meet such 
a challenge? Strong professional leadership will inform and unite such 
forces. The security and stability of the classroom, however, may look 
extremely inviting to those who do not wish to leave its protective haven. 

No one can be an administrator unless he engages in administrative 
planning, activities, and behavior. He must be prepared to be held ac- 
countable for his plans, activities, and behavior. It is sometimes not an 
easy road to follow and often is a lonesome road. Students of administra- 
tion, however, will have had an ample opportunity to study, observe, and 
evaluate the nature and demands of the role of the secondary school ad- 
ministrator. It is hardly necessary to add that they should have the com- 
petencies required by the administrative role and be able to give leader- 
ship to the educational profession. 

Anyone preparing for school administration should explore all aspects 
of such a career. He might ask himself such questions as these: “Have 
I had a broad general education?" “Is my teaching experience suitable to 
the type of administrative position in which I am interested?” “Have I 
received sufficient training in educational administration?" “Am I re- 
sourceful and dependable in a position of great responsibility?” “What 
are my strengths and weaknesses and how do they relate to school ad- 
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ministration?" Anyone who cannot answer most of these and other. per- 
tinent questions in the affirmative will find himself ill equipped to meet 
the challenge of school administration as a career. 

Accredited colleges and universities are usually the best places to ask 
about the opportunities in school administration in any particular state 
or region. Professors of educational administration will discuss the prepa- 
ration that leads to administrative certification and will describe in 
rather general terms the administrative opportunities that may be avail- 
able in the future. College placement officers are well qualified to inform 
the interested individual about the existing openings in the school ad- 
ministration field. Many colleges and universities offer an introductory 
course to all graduate students who wish to explore and discover for 
themselves the problems, challenges, and rewards in a career in educa- 
tional administration. 

Those who consider following such a career should have physical 
stamina, be emotionally mature, have leadership qualities, be intellectu- 
ally superior, have a high regard for human values, and readily accept 
and discharge responsibilities that have been given to them. With such 
assets, strengthened by appropriate professional training, anyone who 
seeks a career in secondary school administration will undoubtedly be 
rewarded with achievement and success. 


The Vigor of Change in Educational Administration 


Significant advances in any professional field of endeavor do not come 
singly, but in related efforts of various segments of the profession to 
move objectively toward one or more goals on which there is consensus. 
Many important achievements have been made by professional groups 
in the field of educational administration within the last decade and it 
would be most difficult indeed to give recognition to all of them here. A 
few, however, have received widespread recognition and acclaim and a 
brief review of these movements is enough to indicate the direction in 
which educational administration is moving today. 


The National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
has been designated by the American Association of School Administra- 
tors as a recognized accrediting body for the purpose of upgrading educa- 


tional preparation on a nation-wide basis. 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 


Standards has enlisted the support of educational leaders from local dis- 
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tricts, regional associations, institutions of higher learning, and state de- 
partments of education to raise professional standards through improved 
certification, research, and in-service programs for teacher trainees and 
teachers alike. 

The University Council for Educational Administration, whose mem- 
bers include 33 colleges and universities, has embarked on a program of 
improving instructional materials in administration, sponsoring coopera- 
tive research, and developing model graduate programs. 

The Associated Public School Systems, an organization of some 250 
school systems across the United States, provides research facilities that 
enable member systems to evaluate and marshal their potential for qual- 
ity education as well as communication facilities that encourage the pool- 
ing and sharing of ideas. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council is made up of 70 school com- 
munities in the New York City area that carry on research, study school 
needs, and encourage the sharing of good educational practices among its 
members. 

The Conference on the American High School at the University of Chi- 
cago (1957) provided a national forum to study the needs of education and 
the means of meeting them. The significant volume The High School in a 
New Era was published as a result of the conference. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers in 1959 began a cooperative research venture to study the 
need and desirability of national and state testing programs. 

The New England School Development Council has embarked on a 
vital program for improving school programs in the New England area. 

Other groups previously mentioned in earlier chapters, such as the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration, the National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational Administration, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, the National Study of Sec- 
ondary School Evaluation, and the Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
are representative of the national interest in keeping educational adminis- 
trators vigorous and up-to-date. 


The great mission of educational groups and associations is the de- 
velopment of an optimum, unified approach to education and the learn- 
ing program. Segregation and differences of goals in the various areas of 
education—elementary, secondary, junior college, guidance, administra- 
tion, and the like—must be overcome to permit a continuum of educa- 
tional experiences that is meaningful to the whole child or adolescent. 
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The foundations, the organizations, and the state and federal departments 
must combine their attack on problems of common concern if education is 
to move ahead in the decades to come. 


Professional Programs of Preparation 


GREATER PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAMS 
OF PREPARATION 


The profession long ago discovered that an administrator is neither 
born nor made; he is both born and made and he must be carefully nur- 
tured into professional maturity. Several national and regional organiza- 
tions, as discussed under “The Vigor of Change in Educational Adminis- 
tration,” are giving significant leadership to the development of greater 
professionalization of the position of the school administrator. Upgrading 
the professional training of school administrators must be the main focus 
of attention of colleges and universities that are engaged in any phase of 
the preparation of those who will seek administrative positions. Several 
phases of preparation programs will be briefly discussed here: preservice 
preparation, recruitment, selection, professional programs of preparation, 
and internship. 


PRESERVICE PREPARATION 


An obvious requirement for the person who would become an adminis- 
trator is а rich liberal arts foundation of depth and breadth. Undergradu- 
ate work should include courses in sociology, psychology, and mental hy- 
giene, as well as economics, literature, and history. A fifth year of study 
should be required for a teaching credential (twenty-four to thirty gradu- 
ate units are recommended here). This five-year program is the founda- 
tion upon which the administrative credential program is structured. 


RECRUITMENT 


No longer does the profession assume that an outstanding teacher will 
possess the characteristics and skills essential for successful school adminis- 
tration, Planned recruitment procedures often begin with the identifica- 
tion of persons who are embarked on their teacher training programs and 
who, in the eyes of their professors, have characteristics indicating that 
they might be successful in an administrative position after several years 
of teaching. Aptitude tests should be given those who show strong leader- 
ship traits as a basis for advising them to consider school administration 


as a career. 
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Audio-visual materials describing school administration have been a 
highly successful device to use as a recruiting technique. Colored motion 
pictures, slides, and filmstrips do much to awaken interest in school ad- 
ministration. Talks, leaflets, and suggestions from teachers and adminis- 
trators as to potential trainees are other effective means of recruitment 
being used increasingly by colleges in their search for potential school 
leaders. Early identification and recruitment is important to keep these 
young people from being counseled into other equally attractive positions 
and careers. 


SELECTION 


Greater emphasis than ever is being given selection techniques. To- 
morrow's administrator must be prepared to encounter a searching and 
rigorous screening process. Studies have shown that in some states the 
ratio prevalent regarding persons who hold school administration creden- 
tials is as high as 10 to 1 as opposed to the number of school administra- 
tive positions currently available. 

Although no agreement has been reached as to the best procedures for 
the selection of qualified individuals, greater emphasis is being given 
the administration of tests for the prognosis of success in the field of edu- 
cational administration. Intelligence, as a factor, is receiving much more 
attention, and the typical college or university with a school administra- 
tion training program is seeking those candidates whose intelligence rat- 
ing, as shown by reliable tests, is considerably above average. A record of 
good grades in academic subjects, successful teaching experience, intensive 
personal interviews with the candidate, and an inventory of physical, 
mental, social, and personal characteristics have proven to be rather re- 
liable in predicting success in educational administration. The universi- 
ties of Texas and Florida as well as Columbia and Stanford have been 
leaders in the development of successful techniques for improving the se- 
lection of qualified individuals to prepare for educational administration. 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS OF PREPARATION 


Increased willingness on the part of colleges and universities to examine 
their preparation programs for students in educational administration has 
brought about meaningful change and experimentation in upgrading 
training programs. Leonard Brubaker, in a recent study of the prepara- 
tion programs for educational administrators at the eight Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration centers! found the following 


т Leonard Arden Brubaker, “A Study of the Preparation Programs for Educational 
Administrators at the Eight CPEA Centers." Unpublished dissertation, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1960. 
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to be true: there is a greater emphasis on recruitment and selection; the 
orientation of students to the field of educational administration is re- 
ceiving more attention; new teaching methods, including the case study 
and interdisciplinary approach, are being introduced; courses are based 
largely on the principles and theory of administration; preparation pro- 
grams for the elementary and secondary school principalship and the 
superintendency are more closely allied; internships and field service are 
more widely used; evaluation of students includes appraisal of both 
knowledge about administration and use of this knowledge in realistic 
situations; faculty members have wider backgrounds from the social 
science disciplines; and greater concern is being shown for guidance of 
students. 

To assure a high quality of education, many institutions are seeking 
accreditation from The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE). Since 1964 the American Association of School 
Administrators has required all new members to submit evidence of suc- 
cessful completion of two years of graduate study in university programs 
designed to prepare school administrators and accredited by NCATE. Up- 
grading of the institutions preparing school administrators has resulted 
from three factors: the accumulation of research findings in the field of 
school administration from the eight CPEA centers that highlighted the 
need for improved preparation programs; the realization that the tasks of 
administration are becoming increasingly complex; and the growing 
awareness of the increased rate of change and its effect upon public edu- 
cation. Those institutions that have been accredited by NCATE have had 
their programs in educational administration greatly strengthened, 

A number of notable University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion (UCEA) activities? have been pursued recently that specifically re- 
late to the improvement of preparatory programs. Challenging career de- 
velopment seminars haye been held to provide unique opportunities for 
professors of educational administration to explore new areas of knowl- 
edge, to become acquainted with crucial theoretical developments and 
problems, and to assess new developments in the education of leaders in 
public education. Several task forces have been activated to investigate 
program and curriculum improvement through the study of interdisci- 
plinary content in training programs, field experiences, and common and 
unique learnings for elementary, secondary, and general administrators. 
The task force on new instructional materials has examined and discussed 
taped lectures contributed by professors in administration and related 


2 Annual Report, University Council for Educational Administration, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1960-1961. 
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areas, new case studies, simulated materials, short films, programmed ma- 
terials for teaching machines, and filmstrips as a medium for presenting 
new concepts in such areas as communication and staff organization. 
"Task forces on research have undertaken to assess problem priorities and 
research possibilities in such areas as staff utilization, the politics of edu- 
cation, selection of school administrators, and communication. The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation also has been active with UCEA in designing a pro- 
gram to make social science knowledge more useful to educators. Through 
this foundation outstanding sociologists have applied their concepts and 
techniques to the study and practice of school administration. Thus, 
UCEA is typical of several professional organizations that have been work- 
ing diligently to improve educational administration in a period of in- 
creasing interest in public school leaders and their preparation. 

Professors of educational administration are becoming more and more 
concerned with improving the course content in educational administra- 
tion, integrating administrative theory and practice with that of other 
related areas or departments in the college, and providing more practice 
in developing the skills—technical, human relations, and conceptual— 
basic to administrative leadership. "Tomorrow's preparation programs 
will offer many learning activities through stimulating lectures, audio- 
visual presentations, small-group seminars, simulated situations organized 
around the in-basket and case study techniques, a variety of field experi- 
ences, close student-adviser relationships, and much emphasis on inde- 
pendent research. Certainly a greater spirit of cooperation in the devel- 
opment of programs will characterize nation-wide attempts to strengthen 
the preparation of school administrators. 


INTERNSHIP 


A well-organized internship program to develop competent school ad- 
ministrators is needed. School administration is a profession and should 
be developed as thoroughly as other professions are. In medicine, law, en- 
gineering, and public administration, for example, a period of internship 
is often required before independent practice, and a similar internship 
period for the school administrator is becoming equally important. 

A forward-looking interuniversity program in administrative leadership 
involving the University of Buffalo, Cornell University, the University of 
Rochester, and Syracuse University began in the 1962-1963 academic year. 
Opportunities are available each year for twenty-four administrative in- 
terns on a one-year, full-time, compensated position basis. Interns will 
serve in carefully selected, cooperating public school systems in one or 
more administrative specializations. Advanced graduate students in edu- 
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cational administration will have, as interns, an unusual opportunity to 
receive supervised on-the-job administrative experience that will better 
qualify them for an administrative career and will help them to develop 
the qualities essential to administrative leadership. 

"Tomorrow's internship program will be designed to give the resident 
intern an understanding of the bona fide problems and tasks that must be 
attacked by the school administrator. Interns will be given an opportunity 
to study objectively the problems of the school or district to which they 
are assigned; to relate what they have learned in the areas of theory and 
research to the situation at hand; to acquire skills in planning, organizing, 
administering, evaluating, and reporting in realistic situations; to have 
the experiences common to several administrative positions; and to evalu- 
ate their own progress through a series of periodic meetings with other 
interns, with the administrators of the cooperating school system to whom 
they are assigned, and with the professors of educational administration 
who are supervising their work, Such an experience will result in a longer 
period of administrative preparation and greatly intensify the emphasis 
placed on field study for trainees in school administration. 


In-service Education 


A strong relationship exists in educational administration between pro- 
gram preparation and in-service education. Many of the functions of the 
colleges concerned with preparing school administrators are also closely 
allied with helping practicing administrators. Other organizations and 
media are equally important in providing effective in-service education. 


IMPROVEMENT OF IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS? 


Within the past ten years many developments have improved the in- 
service training of school administrators. Conferences, institutes, clinics, 
workshops, short courses, consultative services, working cooperatively with 
administrators in field studies, and disseminating new knowledge through 
publications, films, and filmstrips are some of the new methods being 
utilized, The Banff Conference held by the University of Alberta in 1958 
produced a working relationship between the administrator and the pro- 
fessor that broke down the idea that there is a conflict between theory and 
practice. The Advanced Administrative Institutes (AAI) held for super- 
intendents each summer at the Graduate School of Education at Harvard 
University bring together outstanding school leaders and members of the 


3 Toward Improved School Administration (Battle Creek, Mich.: W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, 1961, pp. 29-43- 
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university faculty for mutual exchange of ideas and experiences concern- 
ing significant and pressing problems facing American education. "Drive- 
in conferences" have been conducted by the AAI in different centers in 
New England for on-the-job administrators. The University of Arkansas 
has sponsored a series of clinics in school administration wherein the func- 
tion of the school was studied while the school was in operation. 

The Port Arthur Work-Conference was organized by the University of 
Texas and during the five-day period it centered on the major theme of 
the responsibility of the administrator in the analysis and improvement 
of instruction. Stanford University has conducted workshops designed to 
serve as an introduction to general school administration, with an em- 
phasis on the development of procedures, the techniques of decision mak- 
ing, and the general understanding of the administrative process. In 1960 
simulated materials were extensively used in training educational leaders. 
Each year the American Association of School Administrators conducts a 
series of drive-in conferences that involve over one thousand practicing 
administrators. Programs for these conferences are concerned with such 
problems as developing educational policy, making adjustments in sec- 
ondary school curriculums, operating the year-round school, increasing 
the quality of the educational program, and keeping the public in touch 
with the schools. 

The New Mexico State Department of Education has conducted a four- 
year in-service program through state and area leadership training clinics, 
visitations by staff members in a consultative capacity, one-day confer- 
ences, workshops, and utilization of the press, radio, and television in 
communicating ideas and descriptions of new practices to the public as 
well as to administrators. The Texas Project in School Administrator 
Development, sponsored by the Texas Association of School Administra- 
tors and the Texas Education Agency, has promoted five different kinds 
of activity: summer conferences, area workshops, study groups, publica- 
tions, and a state-wide curriculum study. The underlying purpose of the 
Colorado Program in Educational Administration has been the continued 
improvement of the educational administrator's role in the improvement 
of the instructional program. 

One method of in-service training used recently has been the coopera- 
tive study of school systems or communities by professors and school ad- 
ministrators. Montana State University had conducted county surveys, in- 
service field seminars, and campus seminars to develop a greater under- 
standing of the complexities of the administrative process. In 1959 the 
University of South Carolina made an intensive study of educational in- 
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terests in three South Carolina communities. Analysis of school board 
decisions and surveys of community attitudes toward education provided 
an opportunity for many in-service activities for school administrators 
in these communities. 

In-service education through publications and films has become in- 
creasingly significant. The Administrator's Notebook, published by the 
Midwest Administration Center at the University of Chicago, has per- 
formed a valuable service for those engaged in school administration. 
Each issue devotes itself to a single topic of interest but also discusses re- 
ports of research findings and timely topics. Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, as an example, has recently issued an eight-volume publi- 
cation concerned with such topics as citizens’ committees, staff meetings, 
leadership in action, problem solving, school board meetings, leadership 
and morale, the administrator as a consultant, and communication. A 
film, Point of Decision, has been produced at Ohio State University as 
both a preservice and an in-service training device for school administra- 
tors and school board members. In-service education of professors has been 
provided by such organizations as the University Council for Educational 
Administration. Long Beach State College (California) recently held a 
two-day workshop conference on the use of simulated materials for im- 
proving the preparation of school administrators. Interdisciplinary semi- 
nars held each summer at the University of Oregon are a good example 
of the new developments under way to provide in-service training for 
professors of educational administration. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Greater emphasis will be given to in-service education for future school 
administrators. Colleges and universities are more keenly aware of the 
role they must play in this area. Less emphasis is being placed on academic 
credit and more on practical application through workshops, clinics, and 
conferences, Helping practicing administrators become engaged in mean- 
ingful research is a function of in-service education that is receiving 
greater attention. Professional organizations, state departments of educa- 
tion, the United States Office of Education, and other appropriate agen- 
cies will continue to seek better ways of coordinating their efforts in de- 
veloping a more unified and comprehensive program of in-service training 
throughout the nation, Such an all-out attack on the problem of improv- 
ing the transmittal of new research, theory, and practice will accomplish 
much to keep practicing school administrators informed of important de- 
velopments in a complex age. 
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Keeping Fully Informed on 
Educational Developments 


Tomorrow’s educational administrator must be more sensitive than 
ever to the dramatic changes occurring in human, scientific, technical, 
and educational knowledge. We have just discussed in-service education 
as an important method of maintaining awareness of new developments 
in educational research, theory, and practice. But this in itself is not 
enough, Constant readiness to assimilate new knowledge that will increase 
leadership competence must be regarded as essential to improving on-the- 
job ability and performance. 

For many years educational theory and practice were fairly static and 
rather clearly defined. One of the most notable characteristics of our 
present-day educational program, however, is that it is undergoing rapid 
and constant change. How does this affect the educational leader? Both 
the public and teachers expect school administrators to be among those 
best informed on educational matters. Not to keep abreast of educational 
developments pertinent to the school and its program is to lose the respect 
of professional colleagues. The school administrator must be fully in- 
formed of what research and theory is telling us today and how this will 
affect educational practice tomorrow. 

How can such a busy person do this on a day-to-day basis? He should 
read relevant and significant books, periodicals, reports, and research find- 
ings in the social sciences as well as in education. He should seek informa- 
tion from others whose ideas and opinions he respects, By listening to the 
discussions of supervisors, teachers, key personnel in the central office, 
and to well-informed community leaders, he will gain a wealth of in- 
formation that will be especially useful to the orderly functioning of his 
school. He should participate actively in community affairs, not only 
to establish good public relations but to understand the educational needs 
of the community. These needs should be considered, weighed, and stud- 
ied with the help of those in the community who can assist the school in 
analyzing and meeting its commitments. He should attend important edu- 
cational conferences and meetings at the local and state levels and, if pos- 
sible, on the national level. Important sources of new information are 
often found at such gatherings and the exchanging of educational ideas 
and discussion of problems are important in removing the isolation that 
often hinders the administrator who has no one in his community with 
whom to discuss his problems, He should be an active participant in 
faculty, district, and organizational committees studying the latest de- 
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velopments in the field of education. He should from time to time enroll 
in advanced graduate courses concerned with new developments in edu- 
cation or allied fields as a means of upgrading his own professional knowl- 
edge and competence. Finally, he should seek the counsel of college and 
university faculty members who can share with him their own specialized 
knowledge as it relates to his own problems and situation. Techniques 
such as these will assist the school administrator noticeably in keeping 
abreast of the revolutionary changes that will take place in the decades 
ahead. 


Scholarly Research: A Continuing Process 


Our changing times have placed great emphasis on the need for prac- 
ticing school administrators to use the techniques and findings of schol- 
arly research as a practical method in the solution of educational 
problems. The importance of research is not confined merely to the prep- 
aration of school administrators but is essential to the success of the 
practicing administrator as well. Both speculation and insight require 
imaginative participation in and utilization of research studies as a corner- 
stone upon which educational progress is built. 

Within the wide spectrum of an administrator's function and re- 
sponsibility, changing educational concepts have made scholarly research 
both a guide and a shield. In itself an awareness of changing concepts 
and trends is not an adequate base for educational leadership. What is 
needed is the tangible involvement of the school administrator in a re- 
search-oriented approach to the solution of educational problems. Self- 
appraisal studies, surveys, school-wide testing programs, follow-up studies, 
experimental classroom and school programs, and pilot studies are some 
of the methods that may be used to conduct research through the col- 
lection of statistical data in order to analyze the effectiveness of the 
school’s program, Accumulated research is always available to the school 
administrator, and his contribution to the whole area of research can 
largely be the testing of research and theory through actual practice un- 
der realistic school conditions. 

Scholarly research has become a veritable universal tool as related to 
educational practice. Controlled experiments in the school have provided 
valid comparisons of the effectiveness of a variety of practices recom- 
mended by research personnel. Often referred to as “action research,” 
these studies have been formulated and carried out to determine whether 
acceptable goals can be attained through certain definable actions in 
the classroom or the school. The support and participation of the school 
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administrator are imperative to provide direction to the staff as it ex- 
periments with new ideas and techniques as a means of upgrading the 
school's program. 

Continuing action research is desirable to prevent the formation of a 
narrow, restricted administrative attitude toward change and experimen- 
tation and an undue concern with day-to-day problems. Alert adminis- 
trative leadership should logically assume the responsibility of diligently 
reviewing current research and encouraging the faculty to engage in ac- 
tion research projects that are within the scope of the school's needs. 

Scholarly research is an excellent way for the school administrator to 
engage in self-analysis and plot personal goals that will strengthen his 
own abilities as an educational leader. Research in many ways aids the 
school administrator in capitalizing on his strengths and remedying his 
weaknesses. Many fine research studies are currently under way in a 
decade of professional effort to brighten administrative understandings 
and skills. 

New methods of research, research analysis, and interpretation are 
being undertaken. Widespread support is being given to research teams 
composed of school leaders, college professors, consultants, and others, 
often working under foundation grants, to initiate basic research. This 
research is then supplemented and appraised through experimental stud- 
ies conducted on the campuses of the nation's schools. School administra- 
tors everywhere are being urged to participate in testing the hypotheses 
postulated by research teams and to aid in educational progress by putting 
sound theory into practice. The active engagement of school administra- 
tors in aiding in the logical testing of research findings has invoked a new 
and exciting approach that will challenge and reward the educational 
leader in future decades. 


Critical Analysis and Change in the 
School's Educational Program 


Time: The present. Place: Bates Township. The faculty and adminis- 
tration of Bates Township High School are currently focusing their atten- 
tion on change and improvement in the educational program. The staff 
at Bates is reviewing its program in the light of some necessary and far- 
reaching proposals. What changes are needed in the teaching patterns 
and organization used by the staff? What are some necessary modifications 
of the schedule that will permit greater creativity and achievement for 
individual students? How effectively are various areas of the curriculum 
keeping students up to date in all areas of knowledge? Is there an ade- 
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quate amount of “do it yourself” learning in the curriculum? Does the 
educational program assist the individual in understanding himself and 
his potential? What can be done by the staff to improve instructional 
quality throughout the school? These and many other questions are essen- 
tial to the periodic review of the quality of the educational program at 
Bates Township High School—or at any other school for that matter. 

The secondary school principal must assume real initiative in critically 
analyzing on a continuing basis the program of education at his school. 
As at Bates, every faculty must be given assistance in appraising the 
planned activities and experiences of the school that formulate the cur- 
ricular program. The faculty must assess the educational program in terms 
of how well it meets the needs of the age group in school, the unique 
needs of each individual student enrolled, and the expectations of the 
adult community who send its children to the school. 

Earlier discussions of appraisal and self-evaluation reminded us that 
the school administrator should refer to some critical check points in 
analyzing the school’s educational program, (1) The philosophy of the 
district should be studied and appraised to see how it harmonizes or con- 
flicts with the school’s educational progress. The principal, at this point, 
can do much to facilitate agreement regarding educational objectives at 
the local school and district level. (2) In order to encourage faculty in- 
quiry and study, the principal must have a sound personal educational 
philosophy that is based upon a spirit of investigation and a devotion to 
the development of a suitable program for all students. (3) The faculty 
should be the key resource group in analyzing the educational program. 
Faculty members must be encouraged to improve their contributions to 
it through reading, research, and study. Departmental meetings, in-service 
training meetings, district conferences, regional workshops, consultant 
services, visits to other schools, and summer curriculum study experiences 
are some of the methods that aid in the involvement of the faculty in 
school-wide appraisal. (4) Students, through their various organizations 
and student-government groups, can ably assist the principal in the 
process of program analysis. Student discussions in these groups can center 
around the relationship of the educational program to what they con- 
sider important in their own lives, the values to which they subscribe, 
the kinds of relationships they wish to establish with others, and the 
recommendations they have regarding ways in which school can become 
a more meaningful experience to them. (5) The school administrator 
should confer with and involve members of the community in analyzing 
the school’s program and focusing on change. The principal must know 
the demands the community is making on the school, the support it is 
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willing to give a sound educational program, and the best procedures 
for evoking a spirit of cooperation from community leaders in assisting 
the school in such a venture. 

Tomorrow's educational leader must constantly seek to design the 
school's program to meet the conditions stipulated by our changing times. 
His analysis of the educational program must be based on research, not 
opinion. To improve the standards of individual achievement and 
progress will require team action and teamwork that should involve the 
best minds in the larger school-community setting. The spirit of inquiry 
and study at Bates Township High School should represent the attitudes 
and actions of secondary school faculties everywhere as they analyze their 
educational programs under the guidance and direction of sound educa- 
tional leadership. 


The High School of the Future 


By examining existing data, frontier practices, and projected social 
trends Kimball Wiles has studied the changes that are expected to occur 
in the high school Ву 1985 planners of education for adolescents will 
expect that each pupil will develop a set of values to guide his behavior; 
will acquire skills necessary to participate effectively in the culture; will 
gain an understanding of his social, economic, political, and scientific 
heritage; and will become able to make a specialized contribution to so- 
ciety. The program of the school designed to promote these goals will be 
divided into four phases: analysis of experiences and values, acquisition 
of fundamental skills, exploration of the cultural heritage, and specializa- 
tion and creativity. 

Says Wiles, the evolutionary process that will lead to the 1985 pro- 
gram will be as follows: r960—r965—increased emphasis on guidance, 
science, mathematics, and foreign languages, with continuing federal sup- 
port; increased flexibility in the high school program, with courses be- 
coming available to pupils on the basis of intensity of purpose and level 
of achievement instead of chronological age; more seminars and oppor- 
tunities for individual research for gifted students; more use of TV and 
other mass media as well as teaching machines; development of new struc- 
tural forms for the high school plant; 1965-1970—federal support for 
citizenship education; use of large classes for teaching the cultural heri- 
tage area of the curriculum (literature, social studies, and sciences); work- 


4 Kimball Wiles, The Changing Curriculum of the American High School (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), pp. 299-311. 
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shop laboratories provided for the development of individual skills; 
1970-1980—guidance and the teaching function brought closer together; 
increased concern for mental health; revision in the pattern of teacher 
education (to accommodate large-group, small-group, and individual in- 
struction and to guide in creative activities and vocational experiences). 


The Secondary School Administrator and 
Future Expectations 


What are the forces that will shape secondary school administration in 
the decades ahead? What new knowledges, skills, and abilities will be 
called for in meeting the demands of a rapidly changing technological 
and scientific age? Will the image of the secondary school administrator 
be greatly different from that of today? 

The Austin and Collins studies of the mid-1950's gave deep insight into 
the expectations of the high school principalship as analyzed through the 
eyes of the community and school people. The studies, reviewed earlier, 
clearly indicated that the role the principal has to play, the obligations he 
must meet, and the many influences that impinge upon his position per- 
mit no single image of the principal's office. More recent projections of 
the secondary school administrator's position as it is likely to be in the 
years ahead also indicate that no single image will appear. However, some 
important and far-reaching changes will result in a new and superior 
image of tomorrow's educational leader. 

A prime value will be placed on the leadership ability of the secondary 
school administrator. The qualifications for candidates for administrative 
posts will be considerably higher than those found today. Increased re- 
quirements for certification will demand and attract candidates of high 
quality and performance. Tomorrow’s school administrator will be ex- 
pected to be a recognized scholar, a competent teacher, a natural leader, a 
dynamic expert in human relations, and an individual who has sensi- 
tivity, imagination, and courage as he relates the educational program to 
the social scene, On his capabilities rests the ability of the school faculty 
to accept and initiate experimental change, to achieve new and desirable 
goals in education, and to create new horizons of teaching and learning 
that lead to quality education. 

Tomorrow’s school administrator will be more scholarly than ever be- 
fore. Having a broad liberal arts background and an interdisciplinary 
approach to his professional training, the administrator will have a 
greater awareness than his predecessor had of the larger national and 
world community in which the school finds itself. The work of scholars 
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from the fields of political science, sociology, economics, anthropology, 
psychology, and the natural sciences will provide keen insights to guide 
him in the formulation of intelligent administrative design and action. 
Involvement in scholarly research will make him shun complacency and 
indecision as he searches for new knowledge and greater vision. His basic 
concern will be with the improvement of the total educational program 
and, as a scholar, he will refrain from becoming so involved with the 
mechanical details of school administration that he loses his vision of the 
real task for which he was commissioned—educational leadership. 

"Тће search for quality education will cause the future school adminis- 
trator to lead the profession boldly into the unknown and yet undis- 
covered areas of knowledge and beliefs. His foresight will be such that he 
will give guidance and direction to the school-community environment as 
it reaches for the achievement of quality in its own terms. The concern of 
society with education will give the secondary school administrator the 
prerogative to undertake several important tasks in seeking quality pro- 
grams of study. 

He will work with his faculty members in examining the purposes of 
education in a democracy and will assist them in developing immediate 
and longrange educational goals. He will seek the agreement of the 
staff that these objectives are important and worth the effort. He will 
promote faculty study of the kinds of quality education that should be 
available to the gifted, the slow, the handicapped, and the average stu- 
dent, Through workshops, in-service training meetings, departmental 
meetings, faculty meetings, testing programs, and follow-up studies the 
school administrator will mount a frontal attack on the kind of quality 
education required for each pupil in school. He and his staff will recog- 
nize the great range of differences that must be accommodated as the 
school strives to provide quality education for all. The quality of the 
offerings of the school will be enhanced by better-trained teachers, more 
“career” personnel, highly competitive professional salaries, and a dedica- 
tion to enriched learning for boys and girls. More emphasis will be placed 
on the individual student through flexible scheduling, programming, 
better evaluation of progress, the encouragement of creativity, and the 
use of the technological advances in classroom instruction in helping the 
student learn at his own individual rate. Finally, he will insist on a vigor- 
ous development of the curriculum to provide for quality education. All 
members of the professional team will be highly involved in studying, 
evaluating, and implementing change in the curriculum. Many oppor- 
tunities for educational research will be found in the classroom, There 
will be ample time for the faculty to plan, coordinate, and expedite the 
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instructional program. The curriculum will allow the student to engage in 
independent study and to assume greater responsibility for his own educa- 
tional achievement. 

As the nation appears to be drifting toward conformity and the role 
of the individual in society appears to be growing less and less significant, 
the public schools of the future must play a leading part in guiding 
American youth toward intelligent creativity and vision. The profession 
and the public will expect tomorrow's secondary school administrator 
to give leadership in developing an individualized educational program, 
in encouraging students to accept more responsibility for their own edu- 
cational progress, in securing greater "team" effort on the part of teachers 
and administrators to strengthen the school's program, and to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning in all areas of the curriculum. 
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new administrative, 96-97 
in school situations, 123 
tactics, 98-99 
three studies in, 97-99 
Learning centers, 303-305 
Lunchroom, 450 


Machine scheduling, 250-254 
Maintenance, of school plant, 299-300 
Mass media, 10-13 
Mathematics, 167, 170-171 
Merit rating, 147-151 
Mid-Hudson School Study Council, 197- 
198 
Morale 
student, 377-383 
teacher, 144-146 
Music, 346-347 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 4-5, 86-87, 260-261 
National Association of Student Councils, 
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National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 500 


National Committee on Professional 
Standards, 34 

National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration, 34 

National Education Association, 16, 28-29, 
86-88, до, 148, 222, 268-269, 379-380, 
463-464, 500 
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National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 11-12 

Newspapers, 11-12 

Nongraded high school, 242-243 


Occupational patterns, 14-15 


Parent study groups, 472 
Parent-teacher association, 470-471, 499- 
500 
Perception in administration, 56-57 
Perspective in administration, 55-56 
Philosophy of secondary school, 85-94 
Placement of students, 334-335, 421—422 
Policy formation 
development of, 103-104 
science of, 104-105 
of typical school, 106-108 
utilizing the staff in, 105-106 
Political pressures, 16 
Population growth, 7-8 
Preparation programs, administration, 35- 
36, 507-511 
Pressures, examples of, 18-21 
Principal 
future expectations for, 519-521 
perspective and perception of, 55-57 
and relationship to superintendent. and 
central office staff, 54-57 
search for best, 48-49 
utilization of time of, 57-61 
Principalship 
as a career, 503-505 
as a profession, 27-32 
status of, 29-30 
See also Administration, 
school 
Professional growth, of staff, 135-136 
Progress, student, 198-199, 404-409 
Public relations. See Community relations. 
Public school administration 
discipline of, 21-24 
theory and function of, 53-54 
Publications, 347-348 


secondary 


Quality control of education, 494 
Quality in education, 492-494 
Quest for Quality, 492-493 


Records 
attendance, 409-416 
basic, 404 
cumulative, 422-428 
data processing of, 428-433 
health, 416-421 
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Records (continued) 

need for, 403-404 

placement, 421-422 

student progress, 404-409 

youth physical fitness, 419-421 
Regional accrediting associations, 484-487 
Research, scholarly, 515-516 
Role, administrative 

structure of, 22-23 

theory of, 23 


Salaries, 30 
Schedule construction 
considerations in, 227-231 
conventional type of, 231-239 
by machine, 250-254 
modifications of, 239-242 
for nongraded high school, 242-243 
utilization of staff in, 243-250 
Schedule for supervision, 140-143, 
Scholarship societies, 348 
School day, 240-241 
School year ^ 
lengthening, 241 
planning, 61-65 
School office, 448-449 
School plant 
assignment and utilization of, 290-291 
custodial services and, 295-299 
facilities of, 287-290 
maintenance of, 299-300 
planning, 285-287 
profiles, 300-306 
reflections on, 306-310 
thermal control, lighting, and safety in, 
292-295 
School-community attitudes, 458-459 
Schools-within-a-school idea, 301-302 
Science, 166-167, 171 
Service organizations, 473-475 
Simulation in administrative training, 39- 


40 
Small-schools projects, 158-161 
Social events, 348 
Social studies, 168-170 
Sponsors, activity, 355-356 
Staff utilization. See Utilization of staff 
Student 

achievement, 197-198 

dropout, 209-210 

gifted, 204-209 

progress, 198-199 
Student activities 

accounting in, 444-448 

and assemblies, 348-349 
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Student activities (continued) 
and athleties, 349-351 
extra pay for, 356 
organizing, 541-345 
participation in, 352-353 
scheduling, 353-355 
sponsorship of, 355-356 
types of, 345-348 
and youth physical fitness, 351-352 
Student council 
activities for, 368-359 
and adult experiences, 359-361 
benefits from, 369-371 
constitution, 374-375 
limitations on, 367-368 
purpose of, 364-367 
supervising, 371-374 
Subordinate administrative positions, 65- 


Summer school, 219, 222 

Supervision of teaching through 
action research, 138-139 
classroom visitation, 139 
demonstration teaching, 140 
faculty meetings, 137 
group conferences, 137 
a scheduling plan, 140-143 
working with individual teachers, 140 
workshop, 137-138 

Supplies, 443-444 

Survey team, evaluation by, 488-489 


Teacher load formula, 132-133 
Teacher personnel 
and basic concepts, 121-124 
evaluation of, 146-147 
and merit rating, 147-151 
morale of, 144-146 
opportunities for professional growth, 
135-136 
organization of, 122-123 
and staff assignment, 130-134 
and staff selection, 124-130 
supervision, 136-143 
working together, 123-124 
Teaching machines, 214-215 
"Team teaching. See Utilization of staff 
"Technology, 13-15 
Television 
educational, 213-214 
as mass media, 19 
utilization of, 301-302 
Testing programs 
development of, 327-328 
guides to, 329-330 
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Testing programs (continued) 

impact of, 186-188 

in-service education for staff in, 332 

measurement and interpretation in, 

331-332 

national purpose of, 328-329 
Textbook 

censorship, 16 

controversies, 16 

management, 444 

selection, 211 
Time distribution studies, 58-61 
Track program, curriculum, 183-186 
Transcript of record, 405-406 
Transportation, student, 451-452 


United States Office of Education, 34, 261- 
262 
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University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, 34, 39-40, 55-56, 509- 
510 

Urbanization, 9-10 

Utilization of staff, 177-183, 243-259 


Visitation, classroom, 139 
Vocational programs, 15 


White House Conference on Children and 
Youth (1960), 89-90 

White House Conference on Education, 
88-89 

Woods Hole Conference, 157-158 

Work experience, 215-221, 242 


Youth Physical Fitness Program, 351-352 


